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CHAPTER I. 

PREMISES WHAT THE READER IS TO EXPECT, AND WHAT 
HB IS NOT TO EXPECT, IN THIS AUTHENTIC HISTORY. 

The village life, and every caro that reigns 
0*er jonthfal peasants and declining swains ; 
What labour yields, and what> that labour past, 
Age, in its hour of languor, finds at last ; 
What form the real picture of the poor, 
Demand a song — the Muse can give no more. 

Crabhe, 

Gentle Reader, in case you have come with great 
expectations to the perusal of this humble per- 
formance, I deem it proper to undeceive you at the 
very outset; lest after going through it, or through 
a good bit of it, you are disappointed, and then 
tarn round and abuse me as a fellow who, with a 
view to attract customers, has put a misleading 
sign-board over the door of his shop. I therefore 
purpose, like a tradesman who, though anxious to 
turn a penny, wishes to obtain it in an honest 
way, to tell you at once, in all sincerity and good 
faith, what you are to expect, and what you are not 
to expect, in this hall of refreshment; so that after 
teing acquainted with the bill of fare, you may either 
bei^in to partake of the repast or not, just as you 
please, and thus save yourself the trouble of sitting 
down to a dinner not congenial to your taste, and 
me the abuse justly merited by a man who holds out 

B 
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CHAPTER I. 

PBEMISES WHAT THE READER IS TO EXPECT, AND WHAT 
HE IS NOT TO EXPECT, IN THIS AUTHENTIC HISTORY. 

The village life, and every care that reigns 
0*er yonthfal peasants and declining swains ; 
What labour yields, and what> that labour past, 
Age, in its hour of languor, finds at last ; 
What form the real picture of the poor, 
Demand a song — the Muse can give no more. 

Crabhe. 

Gentle Reader, in case you have come witb. great 
expectations to tlie perusal of this humble per- 
formance, I deem it proper to undeceive you at the 
very outset ; lest after going through it, or through 
a good bit of it, you are disappointed, and then 
turn round and abuse me as a fellow who, with a 
view to attract customers, has put a misleading 
sign-board over the door of his shop. I therefore 
purpose, like a tradesman who, though anxious to 
turn a penny, wishes to obtain it in an honest 
way, to tell you at once, in all sincerity and good 
faith, what you are to expect, and what you are not 
to expect, in this hall of refreshment; so that after 
being acquainted with the bill of fare, you may either 
begin to partake of the repast or not, just as you 
please, and thus save yourself the trouble of sitting 
down to a dinner not congenial to your taste, and 
me the abuse justly merited by a man who holds out 

B 
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expectations wliicli he cannot fulfil : and, after tlie 
approved manner of tlie popular preachers . of the 
day, I shall treat first of the second point. The 
first head, then, of this preliminary discourse, or — 
to use a still more learned word — of this prolegome- 
non, is what the schoolmen would call the negative 
point, namely, what you are not to expect in this 
book. 

And firstly, of the first point. You are not to 
expect anything 'marvellous or wonderful in this 
little book. My great Indian predecessors — the 
latchet of whose shoes I do not pretend to be 
worthy to unloose — ^Vahniki, Vy^, and the compilers 
of the Puranas, have treated of kings with ten heads 
and twenty arms; of a monkey carrying the sun in 
his arm-pit ; of demons churning the universal 
ocean with a mountain for a chum- staff; of beings, 
man above and fish below, or with the body of 
a man and the head of an elephant; of sages, with. 
truly profound stomachs, who drank up the waters 
of the ocean in one sip ; of heroes as tall as the lofty 
towers of the golden Lanka; of whole regions inha- 
bited by rational snakes, having their snake-kings, 
snake-ministers, snake-soldiers hissing and rushing 
forth to battle. And some of my European pre- 
decessors, Hke Swift and Rabelais, have spoken of 
men whose pockets were capacious enough to hold 
a whole nation of diminutive human beings ; and of 
giants, under whose tongue a whole army, with its 
park of artillery, its pontoon bridges, its commissariat 
stores, its ambulance, its field post, its field telegraph, 
might take shelter from the pouring rain and the 
pitiless storm, and bivouac with security undei: its 
fleshy canopy. Such marvels, my reader, you are 
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not to expect in this unpretending volume. The 
age of marvels has gone by; giants do not pay 
now-a-days; scepticism is the order of the day; and 
the veriest stripling, whose throat is still full of his 
mother^s milk, says to his father, when a story is 
told him : ^^ Papa, is it true ? '^ 

Secondly, you are not to expect in this authentic 
history any thrilh'ng incidents. Romantic adventures, 
intricate evolutions of the plot, striking occurrences, 
remarkable surprises, hair-breadth escapes, scenes of 
horror, at the recital of which the hair stands on end 
— ^the stuJBE of which the sensational novels of the 
day are made — ^have no place here. Thrilling inci- 
dents occur but seldom in the life-history of ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred, and in that of most 
Bengal raiyats never. If you, gentle reader, choose 
to come in here, you must make up your mind to 
go without romantic adventures and the like; and, 
as for horrors, this country inn has not the means 
to make you sup ofE them. 

Thirdly, you are not to expect any love-scenes. 
The English reader will be surprised to hear this. 
In his opinion there can be no novel without 
love-scenes. A novel without love is to him the 
play of Hamlet, with Hamlet^ s part left out. But I 
cannot help it. I would fain introduce love-scenes ; 
but in Bengal — and for the matter of that in all India 
— they do not make love in the English and honour- 
able sense of that word. Unlike the butterfly, whose 
courtship, Darwin assures us, is a very long affair, the 
Bengali does not court at all. Marriage is an affair 
managed entirely by the parents and guardians of 
bachelors and spinsters, coupled with the good offices 
of a professional person, whom the reader may meet 
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witli in the course of this narrative. Of dishonour- 
able, criminal love, tiiere is no lack; but I do not 
intend to pollute ^hese pages with its description. 

Fourthly, you are not to expect here "grandilo- 
quent phraseology and gorgeous metaphors/^ Some 
of my educated countrymen are in love with sonorous 
language. The use of English words two or three 
feet long is now the reigning fashion in Calcutta. 
Young Bengal is a literary Bombastes Furioso; and 
Young Bengalese is Johnsonese run mad. " Big 
thinkers may require/^ as old Sam Johnson said, 
''big words ;'^ but we, plain country-folk, talking 
of fields, of paddy, of the plough and the harrow, 
have no sublime thoughts, and do not, therefore, 
require sublime words. If, gentle reader, you have 
a taste for highly-wrought, highly-seasoned language, 
for gorgeous similes, for sesquipedalian phraseology, 
for sonorous expression, making a maximum of noise- 
with a minimum of sense, and for such other comfits, 
I advise you to go elsewhere and not to come to 
this country confectionery. 

I now come to the second point of this preliminary 
discourse, which is, what flie reader is to expect in 
this book. Remembering that brevity is the soul 
of wit, I despatch this part of the subject in one 
short sentence. The reader is to expect here a plain 
and unvarnished tale of a plain peasant, living in 
this plain country of Bengal — ^I beg the pardon of 
that sublime poet who sung in former days of the 
*' hills of Hooghly and the mountains of the Twenty- 
four Parganas^^ — ^told in a plain manner. Such, 
gentle reader, is my biU of fare. If you think it 
will suit you, I bid you welcome; if not, please 
pass on to some other quarter. 



CHAPTBE n. 

IKTBODUCES AN OLD WOMAN TO THE SEADEB. 

Sche cowde moohe of wandryng by the weye, 
Gat-tothed was sche, sothly for to seye. 

Prologue to Cwnterbury Tales. 

It was considerably past midniglit one morning in 
tlie sultry montli of April, when a liuman figure 
was seen moving in a street of Kanclianpur, a village 
About six miles to the north-east of the town of 
Vardhamana, or Burdwan. There was no moon in the 
heavens, as she had already disappeared behind the 
trees on the western skirts of the village ; but the sky 
was Ht up with myriads of stars, which were regarded 
with superstitious awe by our nocturnal pedestrian, 
as if they were the bright eyes of men who once 
lived on the earth, and had since passed into the 
realms of Indra. Perfect stillness reigned everywhere, 
except when it was interrupted by the barking of 
dogs, or the yells of the village watchmen, two or 
three of whom often join in a chorus, and send forth 
those unearthly shouts which so often disturb the 
sleep of the peaceful inhabitants. The human figure, 
which was moving with rapid strides, had no other 
clothing than a dhuti, wrapped round the waist, and 
descending to the knee-joints ; and he had a thick 
bamboo-stick in his hand. As he was rounding a 
comer of the street, he saw dimly a man sitting at 
the door of a hut, who shouted out — 
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''Who goes there?'' 

"I am a rdiyat/' exclaimed the moving figure. 

'' What raiyat ? '' rejoined the village watchman, 
for it was none other. 

" I am Manik Samanta/' was the reply. 

''Manik Samanta/ at this late hour!" said the 
watchman. 

"I am going to fetch Rupa's mother.'' 

'' Oh ! I understand : come, sit down and smoke — 
tobacco is ready." 

" You smoke — I am in haste ! " 

So saying, Manik Samaiita walked on faster than 
before, passed that part of the street which was 
lined on both sides with houses, and came to the* 
outskirts of the village, where there were a great 
many mango orchards, sprinkled here and there 
with a few huts. 

Before one of those huts Manik stood and called 
out : " Rupd,^s mother ! Rupa^s mother ! " At the 
first call Manik perceived, from whispers inside the 
hut, that Rupa^s mother was awake ; but he received 
no answer to his call. He called a second time, but 
no answer was returned; he called a third time, na 
answer yet. It was only after he had bawled out 
the fourth time that the call ,was responded to. The 
reader may suppose that Rupa^s mother was deaf > 
but it was not so. She had a meaning in not 
answering the call till it was repeated the fourth 
time. It is the invariable custom of the rural popu- 
lation of Bengal never to respond to a call at night, 
especially after midnight, till it is repeated three 
times. It is believed that Nisi, that is Night per- 
sonified, has often stood at night at the doors of 
simple folk, called them out of their beds, and decoyed 
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them to pools and tanks, where they were drowned. 
The sable goddess never calls, it is believed, more 
than three times; and in order to be sure that it 
is the voice of a human being, and not of Nisi, no 
answer is given tiQ after the fourth time. The super- 
stition has doubtless its origin in the perils incurred 
by those who are afficted with somnambulism. But 
to proceed with the narrative. The door was opened. 
Manik told Rupa's mother that she was wanted 
immediately. Rupa^s mother told Rupa, her daugh- 
ter, to strike a Hght. Rupa brought from a corner 
a small gunny bag, and poured out its contents, 
which were two or three pieces of flint, an iron 
striker, and some pieces of soldy the Indian cork- 
plant. In a moment the flint gave out a spark 
of fire, which fell into the sola; the sulphur match 
was appHed ; and an earthen lamp, containiag a small 
quantity of mustard oil and a cotton wick, was lit. 
Let us take a hasty glance, by the dim light of 
the lamp, at Rupa^s mother and her hut. On the 
floor of the hut, surrounded on all sides by mud 
walls and over-topped by a straw thatch, lay a coarse 
mat of palmyra-leaves, which served as a bed for the 
mother and the daughter. In the four corners were 
some hand is (earthen pots) which contained all their 
stores, consisting chiefly of rice, a few vegetables, 
and some culinary condiments like turmeric, salt, 
imistard oil and the like. There was no furniture. 
Jiijp;i's mother, who was of the bdgdi caste, appeared 
to be a woman of between forty and fifty years of 
age, of rather below the average height of Bengali 
women, and had a slender figure; — indeed, her 
limbs seemed to be as thin and shrivelled as the 
dry stalks of the lotos. For some reason or other 
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she had very few teeth in her head, and those few 
at a great distance from one another ; in consequence 
of which she spoke like a woman eighty years old. 
We have used the circumlocutory phrase, Rupa^s 
mother, instead of mentioning her own name; but 
the fact is, we never heard her name mentioned by 
anybody in the vUlage; and though we have made 
laborious inquiries into the matter, our exertions 
have proved fruitless, — every one insisting on calling 
her Rupa^s mother. Rupa herself appeared to be a 
young woman about twenty years old, and the fact 
that she had not on her wrist the usual iron circlet, 
nor the vermilion paint on the top of her forehead, 
where the hair was parted, showed that she was a 
widow. 

Rupa^s mother had no great preparations to make 
for accompanying Manik. She had no bundles to 
make up of her clothes, for she usually carried about 
with her on her person the whole of her wardrobe, 
which consisted of one long sari and one short one; 
the latter of which she put on every day after 
bathing, while the former one was being sunned, 
and both of which she used to whiten once a month 
by steeping them in a solution of ashes and cows^ 
urine — ^the cheap soap of the peasantry, of Bengal. 
She uncovered one of the h(in4is, took out somo 
drugs, put out the light, and ordered Rupa to lock 
the door and follow her. But as Rupa was puttin^j 
the padlock on the door, a lizard, which was resting 
on the eaves of the thatch, chirped. The Uk, tile, 
tiky of the lizard is always regarded as a bad omon 
by all classes of the people of Bengal, so the journey 
was delayed. The door was re-opened, the lamp 
was again lit, and they sat for half an hour in 
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pensive meditation, thougli Manik vented no little 
wrath against the audacious reptile. At last, how- 
ever, they set out. They went the same way through ^ 
which Manik had come, went nearly to the middle 
of the village, and entered a house. By this time 
the stars had disappeared from the heavens, except- 
ing the kingly Sukra (or regent of the planet Venus), 
which was shining above the eastern horizon, and 
proclaiming to an awakening world the cheerful 
approach of day. 

As I already perceive people passing in the 
street, smoking as they are walking on, and cough- 
ing over their hookahs, I do not intend going into 
the house into which Manik and the two women 
have just entered, but purpose taking a stroll through 
the village, and trust my reader will give me the 
pleasure of his company. 



CHAPTER m. 

SKETCHES A YILLAaE JN BEKGAL. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty oheer'd the labouring swain. 

The Deserted Viliage, 

Kanchanpur, or the Golden City, is a considerable 
village in Pargana Sahabad, in the district of Vard- 
hamana, and lies about six miles to the north-east 
of the town of that name. It has a population of 
about fifteen hundred souls, belonging to most of 
the thirty-six castes into which the Hindus of Bengal 
are generally divided, though the predominating caste 
in the village was the sadgojpa, or the agricultural 
class. Why the village has obtained the name of the 
'^golden city/^ I have not been able exactly to 
ascertain ; some of the oldest inhabitants maintain 
that it has been so called on account of the wealth 
accumulated, and comforts enjoyed by the peasantry 
in general; while others are of the opinion that the 
village has been called "golden,^^ on account of the 
residence in it of some rich famihes of the suvarna^ 
vaniJcas (literally, traders in gold), usually called 
the banker caste. However this may be, Ka-nchanpur 
is a large and prosperous village. There is a con- 
siderable Brahmana population, the great majority 
of whom are of the srotriya order, often called rddhiy 
from the fact of their living in Rddh, the name by 
which the country lying on the western side of the 
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Bhaguratlii river is tisually designated. The Jcdyas- 
thasy or the writer caste, are comparatively few in 
nimiber. Ugra-hshatriyas, or Aguris, as they are 
called in common pariance, who are all engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, though less numerous than the 
sadgopasy are an influential class in the village; 
while there is the usual complement of the medical 
caste, of blacksmiths, barbers, weavers, spice-sellers, 
oihnen, bdgdis, doms, hddis, and the rest. Strange 
to say, there is hardly a single Muhammadan family 
in the village — ^the votaries of that faith being less 
numerous in western than in eastern Bengal. 

Kanchanpur, like most villages in Bengal, has 
four divisions agreeably to the four cardinal points 
of the compass — the northern, the southern, the 
eastern, and the western. The village Hes north and 
south, and the northern and southern divisions are 
much larger 'than the eastern and western. A large 
street runs north and south, straight as the crow 
flies, on which abut smaller streets and lanes from 
the eastern and western divisions. The bulk of the 
houses are mud cottages thatched with the straw 
of paddy, though there is a considerable number of 
brick houses, owned, for the most part, by the kdyas- 
thufi and the banker caste. The principal street, 
of which I have spoken, is lined on both sides by 
nmrrcs of houses, either of brick or of mud, each 
hiiving a compound, with at least a tree or two, 
Hucli as the plum, mango, guava, lime, or papaya, 
and the invariable plantain. Outside the village, 
the main street is extended nearly a quarter of 
a mile at each end, with rows on either side 
of the magnificent asvatha, the Finis rcligiosa of 
botanists. In the centre of the village are two 
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temples of Siva, facing each other; one of them 
has a large colonnade, or rather polystyle, as there 
are no less than four rows of columns; and the 
intervening space between the two temples is planted 
with the asvatha. There are other temples of Siva 
in other parts of the village, but there is nothing 
about them worthy of remark. In the central part 
of each of the four divisions of the village tiiere is 
a vakula tree {Mimusops Elengi), the foot of which 
is built round with solid masonry, raised three or 
four feet above the ground, in the form of a circle, 
in the centre of which stands the graceful trunk. 
As the diameter of this circle is seldom less than 
twelve feet, a good number of people can easily 
^it on it, and you meet there, of an afternoon, 
the gentry of the village, squatting on mats or 
oarpets, engaged in discussing village politics, or 
in playing at cards, dice, or the royal game of 
<jhe8s. 

There are not more than half-a-dozen shops in 
the village; in these are sold rice, salt, mustard, 
oil, tobacco, and other necessaries of Bengali life. 
The villagers, however, are supplied with vegetables, 
clothes, cutlery, spices, and a thousand knick-knacks, 
twice a- week, from a hat, or fair, which is held on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, on a plain on the south- 
western side. 

To a person coming towards the village, from 
whatever point of the compass, Kanchanpur presents 
a most striking view. In addition to the usual topes 
of mangoes and clumps of bamboo which skirt most 
villages in the country, our village is nearly en- 
circled with some of the finest and most picturesque 
tanks in a district which is noted for its fine and 
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picturesque tanks. These tanks, often covering forty 
or fifty acres of land, are surrounded by lofty em- 
bankments. On tbese embankments wave hundreds 
of the stately tdla (Borassus flabelliformisj y which 
look from a distance like so many gigantic warders 
posted as sentinels on the high battlements of some 
fortified castle. Two of these tanks are worthy of 
description. On the south-east skirt of the village 
Kes the himsdgaray or sea of ice, so called from 
the excessive coldness of its water. It has, like 
most tanks, two bathing ghats, one for men and 
the other for women, at a good distance from each 
other. The steps of the landiug-place are made of 
marble. At the head of the ghat, on either side, 
is a sacred tulasi plant (Ocymum sanctum), placed 
on a high pedestal of masonry ; a little higher up 
stand on two sides two srijphal trees (JEgle Mar- 
melosj, and in front of the ghat is a temple con- 
tainiug a statue of Chaitanya, of the size of life. 
The other tank is called Krishnasdgara, or the 
black sea, from the fact of its water appearing 
black from a distance; indeed, the people say that 
its water is as black as the eye of a crow. The ghats 
of this great reservoir are not so grand as those 
of the himsdgara, but it is said to be the deepest 
tank in the village; indeed, some people believe 
that it has subterranean communication with jpdtdla, 
or the infernal regions. It is also believed that in 
the bottom of the tank there are jars of untold 
treasures, in the shape of gold mohurs, in custody 
of a demon of the Yalcsha species. The hrishna- 
sugar a is therefore looked upon with mysterious awe. 
The oldest inhabitant does not remember its having 
been drained of its fish, the drag-net having been 
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invariably cut on such occasions in the middle of 
the tank. Scarcely any one bathes in it, though 
scores of women may be seen every morning and 
evening drawing water from it for drinking. As 
the tank has never been cleansed since it was ex- 
cavated, it is filled with aquatic plants of a hundred 
species; yet its water is beautifully transparent, and 
unquestionably wholesome. The other tanks of the 
village, though not so large, contain equally good 
water, and their embankments are all covered, more 
or less thickly, with the heaven-pointing talay with 
its long trunk and its leafy crown; while below 
the embankments, on all sides, are groves of the 
mango, the tamarind, and the Kathbel (Feronia 
eleph allium J , 

The reader must not suppose that this display 
of the glories of the vegetable creation is confined 
to the outskirts of the village. Inside the village, 
around the homesteads of the people, are to be found 
innumerable clumps of the bamboo, and trees of 
every description; while there are not a few 
gardens in which fruit-trees are carefully tended. 
In these orchards a cocoa-nut tree may be occa- 
sionally seen, but that tree does not take kindly 
to the soil of Pargana Sahabad. At Kanchanpur 
there are three curiosities of the vegetable kingdom. 
One is a row of two dozen paldsa trees (Butea 
frondosaj in the southern division of the village. 
When these are in flower, they present a most 
imposing spectacle. The whole of every tree, 
branches, trunk and all, becomes covered with 
gorgeous flowers; and to a spectator looking at 
them from a distance, it is a truly enchanting vision. 
The second curiosity is a gigantic Vakula tree, which 
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has a leafy circumference of several hundred feet, and 

wliicli affords shelter every night to thousands of birds. 

The Vakula tree is a great favourite of the people 

of Bengal ; it is one of the most graceful of all trees ; 

it has a small flower of dehcate sweetness ; and its 

head^ naturally large, is so smooth and rounded in 

shape that a foreigner would suppose that the 

pruning-knife had been used. But the remarkable 

feature of this particular Vakula tree is its size. 

I have not seen its equal in the whole district of 

Vardhamana. The third curiosity of the vegetable 

kingdom at Eanchanpur is a magnificent vaJLa tree 

(Ficus IndicaJ which grows near the hat to the 

south-west of the village ; " it covers many acres of 

ground; it has sent forth hundreds of branches 

downwards, which have taken root in the soil, and 

become separate trees. It affords not only shelter 

to thousands of the feathery race at night, but 

grateful shade at noon to scores of peasant boys 

tending their cows in the adjacent meadows. 

Milton must have had one of these trees in his 

miad^s eye when he sang of the big tree which 

In Malabar or Dcccan spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar'd shade 
High over-arch'd, and echoing walks between : 
There oft the Indian herdsman shunning heat 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. 

Sir Henry Maine, in his ingenious and thoughtful 
work entitled " Village Communities in the East and 
West/' adopting the language of the Teutonic town- 
ship, speaks of three parts of an Indian village : — 
Jird the village itself or the cluster of homesteads 
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inhabited by the members of the community ; 
secondly y the " arable mark '' or lands under 
cultivation surrounding the village; and thirdly, the 
"common mark/' or waste lands for pasturage. 
Of the first we have already spoken. The second, 
or the arable mark, of Kanchanpur consists of some 
thousands of bighds of land, encompassing the village, 
and forming a circle of cultivation the radius of 
which is about half a mile. Paddy of various kinds 
is the staple produce of the bulk of the land, though 
there are not wanting different species of pulse, 
rye, barley, cotton, tobacco, hemp, flax, and sugar- 
cane. As almost every inch of the land around the 
village was under cultivation, there was no " common 
mark ^' or waste connected with it. Nor were waste 
lands needed for pasturage, as there was not a 
single flock of sheep in the village; and the cows 
and bullocks, of which there was a large number, 
grazed on the verdant spots on the roadside, on the 
sloping sides of tanks with high embankments, on 
the green balks separating one field from another, 
on the grass-covered areas of mango topes and 
tamarind groves, and on those patches of untilled 
land situated near pools of water which ever and 

anon reheve the eye amid the infinite expanse of 
never-ending paddy. 



CHAPTER IV, 

DESCETBES 1 BUBAL SCENE, AND USHEES OUB HEEO INTO 

THE WOBLD. 

Yonng elms, with early force, in copses bow, 
Fit for the fig^nre of the crooked ploagh : 
Of eight feet long, a fastened beam prepare- 
On either side the head, prodace an ear ; 
And sink a socket for the aViining share. 

Qeorgics, 

It was midday. The cruel sun, like a huge furnace, 
was sending forth hot flames all around. There was 
hardly any breeze, the broad leaves of the tall 
palmyra hung quite motionless ; the cows were resting 
in the shade of trees, and were chewing the cud; 
and the birds were enjoying their mid-day siesta. 
At such a time, when all Nature seemed to be in a 
state of collapse, a solitary husbandman was seen 
ploughing a field on the eastern side of the village 
of KSnchanpur. In the previous evening there had 
been a shower, accompanied with a thunderstorm, 
and Manik Samanta was taking advantage of that 
circumstance, to prepare the soil for the early crop 
of Aus dhdn, so-called from the fact of that sort of 
paddy ripening in less time than is taken by the 
Aman, or the winter paddy. As some of our readers 
may not have seen a Bengal plough, it is as well 
to describe it here ; and we do not think the object 
is too low to be described, especially when we 
remember that it exercised in antiquity the genius 
of two such poets as Hesiod and Virgil. The Calcutta 
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cockney, who glories in the Mahratta Ditcb, despises- 
the scenery of the country, and plumes himself upon 
the fact of his having never seen in his life the 
rice-plant, may well be addressed in the language 
of the poet of the " Seasons ^' : — 

Nor ye who live 
In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 
Think these last themes unworthy of your ear : 
Such themes as these the rural Maro sung 
To wide imperial Eome, in the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined. 
In ancient times the sacred plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind. 
And some, with whom compared your insect tribea 
Are but the beings of a summer^s day, 
Have held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war ; then with victorious hand, 
Disdainine httle delicacies, seized 
The plougn, and, greatly independent, scorned 
All the vile stores corruption can bestow. 

What, then, is a Bengal plough? The Bengal 
plough is very much the same as the Greek and 
the Roman one, though it has not the mechanical 
adjustments of its English namesake. For the ilex 
oak of the Theban bard, and the elm of the 
Mantuan, the Bengali husbandman substitutes the 
bdbuly or rather haMa, as the Yardham^na peasant 
calls it — the Acacia Arahica of botanists. The 
wooden coulter is shod with iron, which serves the 
purpose of the "shining share.^^ The plough-tail, 
which is inclined to the plough-share at an acute 
angle, is furnished with a short handle, by means 
of which the peasant guides the share and presses 
it into the earth. At the meeting-point of the 
share and tail is a hole, through which passes a 
beam, to the end of which is attached the yoke. 
When the machine is set a-going, it is kept tight 
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by ropes attaching the yoke to the plough-tail. 
With such a plough Manik is tilling the ground. 
But he is not making much head. Look at him. 
Floods of perspiration are pouring in copious streams 
down his swarthy cheeks as he holds the plough 
by both his hands and scolds the bullocks at the* 
top of his voice. The bullocks do not apparently 
like the idea of working. Every now and then 
they stand stock-still. Manik catches the tails 
of the oxen, twists them with all his might, and 
abuses the poor animals as if they were pickpockets. 
" You s41a '' (wife^s brother), ^^ why don^t you 
move? Don't you see it is getting late? Do you 
want a bambooing on your forehead, you brother- 
in-law of a brute ? " Seeing that threats prove 
unavailing, he has recourse to flattery, and addresses 
the team thus — " Get on, my treasure, my father, 
my child; get on a Kttle further, and the whole 
will be over.'' But in. vain. The jaded, thirsty, 
hungry brutes, who had been tugging at the 
plough since early dawn, refuse to stir. Not far 
from this scene of alternate scolding and coaxing 
were observed two men under the shade of an 
asvatha tree situated near a pool of water. One of 
them was lying down on the grass, and the other, 
who seemed to be the older of the two, had his 
hookah in his hand. 

Let no one grudge the Bengal raiyat his hookah 
It is his only solace amid his dreary toil. The 
English peasant has his beer and his spirits to 
refresh and cheer him up, but the Bengal husband- 
man drinks neither. Should the Legislature be so 
inconsiderate as to tax tobacco, the poor peasant 
will be deprived of half his pleasures, and life to 
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Idm will be an insupportable burden. No raiyat in 
Bengal ever goes to bis field without the hookah in his 
hand and a quantity of tobacco wrapped up in a 
fold of his dhuti ; and as lucif er matches are unknown 
to him, he keeps fire in a rope of straw made for the 
purpose. We may remark, for the benefit of the 
foreign reader, that the Bengal raiyat never chews 
tobacco: he invariably smokes it. He either raises 
the refreshing leaf in his own field, or buys it in a 
dry state in the village shop. He cuts each leaf 
into small pieces, pours into the mass a quantity of 
treacle and a little water, kneads it as the baker 
kneads his dough, and thus reduces it to a pulpy 
substance. It is then fit to be smoked. The 
machinery he uses for smoking is altogether of a 
primitive character. A hollow tube is inserted into 
a cocoa-nut shell through the opening at the top ; a 
small hole is bored between the two eyes of the 
shell : the shell is more than half filled with water ; 
a small earthen bowl called halhi, filled with the pre- 
pared tobacco and fire, is put on the top of the hollow 
tube; to the hole between the eyes of the cocoa-nut 
is applied the mouth, which thus draws in the smoke 
through the tube, making that gurgling noise of the 
water inside the shell — hhroor, hhroor, hhroor — ^which 
to the overworked rdiyat is more refreshing than 
the music of the tdnpura or the vind. The whole 
smoking apparatus, which may last for years, need 
not cost more than a penny; and to a peasant who 
smokes hard half a farthing^s worth of tobacco is suf- 
ficient for twenty-four hours. And what infinite com- 
fort and solace does this simple and inexpensive 
instrument afford to the husbandman ! It dries up 
the sweat of his brow, pours vigour into his muscles, 
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takes away from him all sense of languor, restores 
lustre to his sunken eyes, recruits his fading ener- 
gies, and alleviates the pains of his toilsome life. 
" What a glorious creature,^^ said the Homer of En- 
glish novelists, "was he who first discovered the use 
of tobacco ! The industrious retires from business ; 
the voluptuous from pleasure ; the lover from a cruel 
mistress; the husband from a cursed wife; and I 
from all the world to my pipe/' Let Government 
impose any tax it likes — income tax, license tax, suc- 
cession tax, salt tax, feast tax, or fast tax, but let 
it have a care that it does not tax that precious 
weed, which is the Bengal raiyat's balm of Gilead— 
his only solace amid the privations of his wretched 
life. 

But to return : when the older of the two men, 
sitting and smoking under the tree, saw in what 
a plight Manik and his bullocks were, he bawled 
out, " Ho, Manik ! you had better loosen the oxen, 
they are tired ; and you yourself come and rest here/' 
The moment the bullocks were loosened from the 
plough, they rushed towards the pool, and putting 
their fore feet into the water, took a long draught. 
Manik himself, with the plough on his shoulders 
came to the tree, and began smoking with his 
companions. The eldest of the party said to the 
other two, '^ Brothers, let us all bathe and get ready 
for bhdt (boiled rice), as Malati must soon be here.'' 
Manik replied, "Very well, Gayaram," addressing 
the youngest of the three, " you had better rub 
your body with oil." Gayardm replied, " Let brother 
Badan begin." 

I need scarcely tell the reader that these three 
persons were brothers. The eldest, Badan, who was 
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about thirty years old, was the head of the family. 
Manik, the second brother, was about twenty-five 
years of age, and the third, Gayardm, about twenty. 
Gayaram had charge of the cows which were 
grazing, and the two elder brothers had come 
to work with the plough. They had no other 
clothing than a simple dhuti, about four yards long 
and a yard broad, wrapped round their waists, and 
descending a little below the knees. The rest of 
the body was quite bare ; they had nothing on their 
heads, and as for shoes, they had never used any 
since the day of their birth. The poet Hesiod 
advises the Boeotian peasant to sow naked, to 
plough naked, and to reap naked, but this ex- 
hortation of the Theban bard hardly applies to 
the Bengal raiyat, as he is always in a state of 
semi-nudity. Each of the three brothers, however, 
had a spare piece of cloth called gdmchhd, or 
bathing towel, about three cubits long and a cubit 
and a half broad. The gdmchhd is indispensable 
to every Hindu peasant of Bengal, as he bathes 
every day in the year. But besides its use in 
bathing, it serves a variety of purposes. It acts 
as a wrapper for the head, to protect it from 
the sun; sometimes it serves the purpose of 
a chddar, or sheet, when it is placed on the 
shoulder ; sometimes it does duty for a belt round 
the waist, and it is always handy for tying up 
anything in it, as the Bengal peasant has no 
pockets. 

Badan was of the average height of a Bengali, 
strong-built, had a rather high forehead, and large, 
bright eyes, and his body, especially his chest, was 
thickly covered with hair. Gayaram resembled Badan 
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in features^ though they had not become so hard 
through toil. 

Mam'k was quite different from the other two; 
and no one that did not know him could ever suppose 
from his look that he was the brother of Badan and 
Gayaram. His complexion was much darker than 
that of the other two, it was deep ebony, or rather, 
glossy Day and Martin; indeed, he had the darkest 
complexion of anyone in the village, and it was in 
consequence of this circumstance, that, although his 
name was Manik, or the jewel, he was universally called 
Ealamanik, or the Black Jewel. He was taUer than 
the average run of his comitrymen, being upwards 
of six feet high ; he had a large 'head of hair which 
was not parted, which never had come in contact with 
a comb, and which stood erect like the bristles of a 
porcupine ; his mouth was wider than that of most 
men, and, when open, discovered two rows of ivory- 
white teeth, so big in size that his friends compared 
them to the hoe with which he was so familiar as an 
implement of husbandry. His arms were of such 
length that when he stood bolt upright the tips of 
his fingers reached his knee-joints. On each shoulder 
there was a hump, not unlike that of a Brahmini bull, 
an afrgregation of flesh generally owned by PdlJci 
bearers and other persons accustomed to carry heavy 
loads on their shoulders. His feet were not straight, 
Imt took the shape of an arc of a circle. The toes, 
wliich closely stuck to one another, were all bent 
towards the big toe ; and he could never move two 
paces, but some of his toes cracked and gave out a 
peculiar kind of music. It may be easily conceived 
that a gigantic figure, upwards of six feet in height, 
<jf ebony complexion, wide-mouthed, hoe-toothed. 
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high-slioulclered, long-armed, and splay-footed, was 
not ^^a thing of beauty/' and therefore not ^^a joy 
for ever/' He was an object of terror to all the 
children of the village, who, when fractious, used 
invariably to be quiet when they were told that 
Kalamanik was coming. Nor had the maidens of tha 
village better regard for him. Badan was anxious 
that Kalamdnik should enjoy connubial felicity: but 
though he easily succeeded in getting a wife for his 
youngest brother Gayaram, no parents in wide Kan- 
chanpur, or in any village twenty miles around, could 
be persuaded to bestow the hand of their daughter 
on the Black Jewel. Kdlamdnik was more simple 
than most of his class — indeed, it was generally 
asserted that he was somewhat silly ; but this mental 
defect was amply compensated by his great physical 
strength and courage. He was the swiftest runner, 
the fastest swinmier, and the best wrestler in the 
village; he could stop a huge Brahmini bull, when 
running in fury, by catching hold of its horns; he 
could carry on his head a whole stack of paddy 
sheaves; and in every village fray he always stood 
in the fore-front, and manipulated his club with the 
strength of Hercules and the unerring precision of 
Tama himself. Such was the Black Jewel of the 
Golden City, the uncle of our hero. 

After the short conversation given above, Badan ' 
took hold of a bamboo phial which was lying on the 
ground, poured from it on the palm of his hand a 
quantity of mustard oil, and besmeared with it every 
part of his body, the hair not excepted, not forgetting 
at the same time to push a Httle of the oil into the 
nostrils and the ears. Kalamanik and G«,yaram 
followed suit. They then bathed in the adjoining 
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pool. Xalamanik enjoyed a swim. He plunged head- 
long into the water: — 

His ebon tresses and his swarthy cheek 
Instant emerge ; and though the obedient wave, 
At each short breathing by his lip repelled, 
With arms and legs according well, he makes. 
As hnmour leads, an easy-winding path. 

Having well wrung the water from the gdmchhd, they 
wrapped it round their loins, and washing their dhutis 
in the pool, spread them on the grass for sunning. 
They then sat down under the tree and began chew- 
ing a small quantity of rice which, tied in, an extra 
g'imchhd, had been soaked in water. The chewing 
over, they went to the pool for a drink, and as they 
tad no vessel with them, they extemporised one by 
joining together the palms of both hands in the shape 
of a enp — a primitive and inexpensive mode of drink- 
ing universally resorted to by the Bengal peasantry 
when no vessel is at hand. 

Thus refreshed, Badan and Kalamanik went to 
their plough, while Gayaram sat watching the cows. 
After the lapse of an hour or two, a little girl was 
seen approaching the tree under which Gayaram 
Was sitting, with a small bundle in her hand. On 
BC'cing' her, Badan and Kalamanik loosened the 
bullocks, and joined the party under the tree. 

Badan said, " Well, Malati, so you have brought 
UiL All right at home?'' 

Tlie little girl replied, ^^ Yes, Bdhd (Papa) ; a 
Ik'tL-'i (male child) has come into the house/^ 

The three simultaneously exclaimed, 

" A Ichokd I good ! when was it born ? ^' 

"At noon,'' was the reply. 

After replying to a few more enquiries, Malati 
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opened her bundle and brought out the dinner, 
which consisted of a large quantity of boiled rice, 
and some vegetables cooked with fish. The dinner 
service consisted of three pieces of plantain-leaf 
and a brass ghati (a small drinking vessel). The 
little girl dealt out the dinner, and her father (for 
she was Badan's daughter) and uncles did full 
justice to it. It is superfluous to say that they ate 
with their fingers; they drank from the same ghati, 
which was replenished every now and then from the 
pool, though in the act of drinking their lips did 
not touch the vessel. After they had gargled their 
mouths and washed their hands, they again began 
to smoke. They then resolved, on account of the 
joyful news they had heard, to discontinue the 
labours of the day, and go home; Gaydram, how- 
ever, stayed behind, as the cows could not well be 
brought home before sunset. 



CHAPTER V. 

PHOTOGRAPHS A bAiYAT^S COTTAGE, AND THOSE WHO UVB 

m IT. 

Behold the cot ! where thrives th* indnstrions swain, 
Sooxce of his pride, his pleasure, and his gain. 

The Parish Register. 

When Kdlamanik witli the plougli on his shoulders, 
-and Badan in charge of the yoke of oxen, reached 
home, they found the yard of their house crowded 
with a number of women, who had come to con- 
gratulate the family on the birth of the new-bom 
babe. One old Brahmani (a Brahman woman), said 
to the happy father — "Well, Badan, the gods have 
given you a male child; may he live for ever/' 
Another old woman said — " It is a fine child ; 
the gods give him long life; may he always find 
plenty to eat and to put on; may his granary be 
ever full/' Badan's mother could hardly speak 
to him, for her heart was overflowing with joy. 
Rupa's mother — ^for she was the village midwife — 
was in all her glory. From the door of the lying-in 
room, into which no one, not even the father of 
the newly-born child, might enter — ^for it is regarded 
as ceremonially unclean — she was every now and 
then showing the baby with evident pride and satis- 
faction, as if the new comer were her own son or 
grandson. While the young husseys and the old 
gossips are pouring forth congratulations, let us, my 
gentle reader, take a look at Badan' s cottage. 
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You enter Badan^s house with, your face to the 
east, through a small door of mango wood on the 
street, and you go at once to the uthdn, or open 
yard, which is indispensable to the house of every 
peasant in the country. On the west side of the 
yard, on the same line with the gate of which I have 
spoken, stands the bar a ghar, or the big hut. This 
is the biggest, the neatest, and the most elaborately 
finished of all Badan^s huts. Its walls, which are 
of mud, are of great thickness; the thatch, which 
is of the straw of paddy, is more than a cubit 
deep ; the bamboo frame-work, on which the thatch 
is laid, is well compacted together — every interstice 
being filled with the long and slender reed called 
mrd {Saccharum sara) alternating with another reed 
of red colour j the middle beam, which supports the 
thatch, though it is neither of the costly teak or sal, 
is made of the pith of the palmyra; and the floor 
is raised at least five feet from the ground. The hut 
is about sixteen cubits long and twelve cubits broad, 
including the verandah, which faces the yard, and 
which is supported by props of palmyra. It is 
divided into two compartments of unequal size, the 
bigger one being Badan's sleeping room, and the 
smaller one being the store-room of the family, con- 
taining a number of hdn^is, or earthen vessels, filled 
with provisions. The verandah is the parlour or the 
drawing-room of the family. There friends and 
acquaintances sit on mats. In Badan's sleeping-room 
are kept the brass vessels of the house and other valu- 
' ables. There is no hhdt or bedstead in it, for Badan 
sleeps on the mud floor, a mat and a quilt stuffed 
with cotton interposing between his body and mother 
earth. There is not much light in the room, for the 
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tliatcli of the verandali prevents its admission, while 
there is but one small window high up on the wall 
towards the street. I need scarcely add that there 
is no furniture in the room — ^no table, no chairs, no 
stools, no almirah, no wardrobe, no benches; there 
is only in one comer a solitary wooden box. In one 
side of the room two whole bamboos are stuck into 
the walls on which clothes are hung, and on which 
the bedding is put up in the day. Such is the 
hara ghar, or the big hut. 

On the south side of the yard, and at right angles 
to the big hut, is a smaller hut of far inferior con- 
struction, which serves a variety of purposes, and 
which is used by the women of the family when in 
an interesting condition. When not required for that 
purpose it is used as a lumber-room, or rather as a 
tool-room, for keeping the implements of husbandry. 
On the present occasion by Badan^s wife and Rupa^s 
mother. In the verandah of this little hut is placed 
the dhenJci, or the rice-husking pedal. From this 
circumstance the little hut is called dhenldsdld (pedal- 
house), or more familiarly dhenskdL 

In the south-east comer of the yard, and at right 
angles to the dhenkisdld, is another hut of some- 
what better construction, inside which Gayaram 
sleeps, and the verandah of which serves the pur- 
pose of a kitchen. From this latter circumstance 
it is called jpdksdld (cooking-house), but Badan and 
his family always called it by the more familiar 
name of rdnndghar. The only other hut on the 
premises is the cow-house, called gosdld, or more 
familiarly godL It is situated to the north of the 
yard, nearly parallel to the big hut, only the cov/- 
house is much longer than all the other huts. 
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Several large earthen tubs, called ndndsy which 
serve the purposes of troughs, are put on the floor, 
half buried in small mounds of earth, near which 
are stuck in the ground tether-posts of bamboo. In 
one comer is a sort of fire-place, where every night 
a fire, or rather smoke, of cow-dung cakes is made, 
chiefly for the purpose of saving the bovine inmates 
from the bite of mosquitoes and fleas. 

The eastern side of the premises opens on a 
tank which supplies the family of Badan, as it does 
other families in the neighbourhood, with water, 
not, indeed, for drinking, but for every other pur- 
pose; the drinking water being obtained from one 
of those big tanks of which I have spoken in the 
precediQg chapter, and which are situated on the 
outskirts of the village. On the edge of this tank 
are a few trees belonging to Badan. There is a 
tall palmyra tree near the ghatj or landing-place, 
surrounded by a bush, which prevents the women, 
when they go to the water^s edge, from being seen. 
There is a jam tree (Eugenia jambolanaj not far 
from it, and at no great distance is a date tree, 
which is so situated that its fruit, when it drops, 
falls into the water. 

About the middle of the uthdriy or yard, and 
near the cow-house, is the granary of paddy, called 
gold in other parts of the country, but in the 
Vardhamana district invariably called mardi. It is 
cyhndrical in shape, made entirely of ropes of twisted 
straw, with a circular thatch on the top. It contains 
a quantity of paddy sufficient for the consumption of 
the family from one harvest to another. Not far 
from the granary is the jpdlui, or straw stack, which 
is an immense pile of paddy-straw kept in the 
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open air, to serve as fodder for cows and oxen 
lor a whole year. Belind the kitchen, and near the 
tank, is the sdrku^a, or the dust-heap of the family, 
wMch is a large hole, not very deep, into which the 
sweepings of the yard, the ashes of the kitchen, the 
lefase of the coW-house, and all sorts of vegetable 
matter, are thrown. This dust-heap, though some- 
what hurtful in a sanitary point of view, is essentially 
necessary to our raiyat, as it supplies him with manure 
for his fields. 

In other respects, our Mofussil villages are better 
suppUed in regard to sanitary arrangements than 
Europeans might suspect. Their great sanitary 
officers are the wild village pigs, who easily, instan- 
taneously, and inexpensively remove aU obnoxious 
matter from the neighbourhood. 

We may remark that the huts which we havo 
described were originally built by one of Badan^s 
ancestors; that the thatching was slightly repaired 
every year, and replaced every five or six years ; that 
Badan paid nothing for their use, as they were his 
own property; and that the only sum he paid to 
the zamindar for his homestead was one rupee, or two 
shillings, a year as ground-rent. 

As we have said so much of the dwelling-place 
of our peasant family, we must say something here 
of its inmates. With Badan, Kalamanik, and 
Gayaram, our readers have already formed acquaint- 
ance. It is necessary, however, to give the full names 
of the three brothers. They were as follows : Badan 
Cli.'iiKlra Samanta, Manik Chandra Samanta, and 
Gay:inim Samanta. They were not of the sadgopa 
ca.ste, as most of the peasants of Kanchanpur were, 
but of the tujra-kshatriya or dguri caste — a class 
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of men abounding cHefly in the Vardliamdna dis- 
trict, and noted for their courage, personal strength, 
and independence. The other members of the 
family were Badan's mother, Alanga; his wife, 
Sundari; his daughter, M^lati; and Gay&rdm's wife, 
Aduri. Alanga, forty-six years old, was the grihini 
or mistress of the household. Her son Badau paid 
her boundless respect, and always agreed to every 
domestic arrangement she made. Nor were her 
other sons and her daughters-in-law less obedient to 
her. Badan^s wife, Sundari, might be expected, 
according to English notions, as the wife of the 
head of the family, to feel aggrieved at her being 
deprived of her rightful authority as the mistress of 
the house. But such a notion is never entertained 
by a Bengali wife while her mother-in-law is living. 
And the idea never occurred to Sundari. She 
deemed it her duty, and esteemed it a privilege, to 
be under the guardianship of her husband^s mother. 
She was thankful that all domestic affairs were 
imder the management of one so much older, wiser, 
and more experienced than she. As the eldest 
daughter-in-law in the house, Sundari was the cook 
of the family, in which work she was assisted by 
Gayaram^s wife, Aduri. Now that Sundari was 
confined, the work of the kitchen devolved chiefly 
on Badan^s mother, Alanga, as Aduri was too 
young to be wholly trusted with that important de- 
partment. 

Unlike Sundari, Aduri was somewhat peevish 
and often showed temper, especially when, as on 
the present occasion, she had a great deal to do. 
She was naturally of an imperious disposition, and 
therefore hated the idea of playing second — or rather 
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third — ^fiddle in the family. Amidst the general 
harmony which prevailed in Badan^s house, she 
was the only cause of discord. With Badan and 
Kalamanik she, of course, never exchanged a single 
word in her hfe; for it is reckoned a piece of the 
greatest indecency on the part of a woman even to 
look at the face of her husband^s elder brothers, 
though with his younger brothers she is permitted 
to be quite familiar. Aduri had therefore not only 
not spoken to Badan and Kalamanik, but they had 
never seen her face, she beiug always completely 
veiled when going about in the house in their pre- 
sence. She often gave cross answers to her mother- 
in-law, for which she got curtain-lectures from her 
husband at night — indeed, now and then something 
more substantial than lectures, namely, a slap or a cuff, 
in consequence of which the whole of the following 
day she gave sullen looks and peevish answers. 

Malati, Badan's daughter, was a girl of about 
seven years of age. Though her complexion was 
by no means fair, her features were far from dis- 
agreeable. She had the gentleness of her mother's 
disposition, and though as the first, and for a long 
time the only child in the house, she was made too 
much of, her head nevei got turned. She never did 
a rude thing, nor uttered a cross word. She was 
the joy of Badan's life. After the fatiguing labours 
of the day in the field, he would of an evening sit 
cross-legged on the open yard of the house, and, 
with hookah in hand, would listen to her sweet prattle, 
reciting the incidents of the day in the little family. 
Nor was she less useful than agreeable. She assisted 
her mother and grandmother in fifty little things in 
the house; and also in going on errands, bringing 
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from the village shop mustard oil, salt, and other 
little articles for daily consumption; and taking to 
the fields the dinner of her father and her uncles. 

The description of a farmer's household would be 
imperfect if, besides treating of the hominesy it did 
not also include what the Romans, who paid so great- 
attention to agriculture, called the adminicula homi- 
num, those domestic cattle without whose assiduous- 
and disinterested co-operation the husbandman could 
not reap the fruits of his industry. As Badan had 
about thirty-six bighdsy or nearly twelve acres, of 
land, he had only one plough, and therefore two 
bullocks. One of these bullocks was of black com- 
plexion, and therefore called Kele, and the other 
being brownish was called Sdmld. They were be- 
tween seven and eight years of age; had seen good 
service, and as they were far from infirm, many years 
of useful industry lay before them. As they were, 
in a manner, the support of the family, particular 
care was bestowed on them. G£yar4m, every morn- 
ing and evening, filled their tubs with chopped straw, 
well soaked in a solution of water and oil-cake. But 
Kele and Samla were not the only inmates of the 
cow-house. There were three milch-cows with their 
calves, two young steers in the process of train- 
ing for the plough, and a heifer. The oldest cow, 
named Bhagavati, gave only three quarters of a 
seer of milk in the morning, and haK a seer in the 
evening ; the next in age, called Jhumri, gave a seer 
and a half in the momrag, and one seer in the even- 
ing ; and the last, though not the least in value, called 
Kamadhenu (the cow of desire) gave every morning 
three seers of milk, as thick as the juice , of the fruit 
of the Ficiis Indica, and two seers in the evening^ 
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The two young steers were called by no particular 
names; but the heifer, the favourite of Malati, about 
two years old, was called Lakshmi. These cows were 
all attended to by Gayaram, who was the neat-herd 
of the family. Besides grazing on the fields nearly 
the whole day, they had their ndndsy or tubs, filled 
every evening with chopped straw and mustard oil- 
cakes, and they chewed dry straw in the morning; 
while Kamadhenu, the best cow in the house, in ad- 
dition to ordinary fodder, had every now and then 
Ihm (husk of pulse), and occasionally a gourd boiled 
together with Tchud, the refuse of rice. Every morning 
after the cow-house had been cleansed, Malati used 
to visit Lakshmi while she was in the act of chew- 
ing her dry straw, stroked her body, caught hold of 
her little horns, and played with her ; and the gentle 
creature seemed really to have affection for Malati. 
The reader may ask what Badan did with so much 
milk. I answer that all the three cows did not give 
milk at the same time ; that some was drunk by the 
women, especially by Malati : that some quantity was 
sold every day to a Brahman family in the neighbour- 
hood; that some was made into cream and then 
into ghi, or clarified butter; and some into curds 
for home consumption. It was a happy day when 
the cream was churned, and glii made by old 
Alanga, as it gave the family the benefit of a large 
quantity of sour milk, of which they were all fond. 
Besides the bullocks and the cows, Badan had no 
other domestic animals. He had no poultry, for 
fowls, ducks, and geese are abomination to the 
majority of Hindus, and to that particular caste to 
which Badan belonged. He had one more animal 
besides those we have mentioned, and that was a 
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dog. But dogs are not cared for in Bengal; tlicj 
are not even touched by their masters, beinc 
reckoned unclean. B^gM, or Tiger — ^so the do^ 
was called, either on account of his ferocious dis- 
position or on account of some fancied resemblance 
to a tiger — ^used always to lie about the door anc 
in the open yard, and had for his meals a handfa 
of boiled rice from each male inmate of the house 
who, after finishing breakfast or dinner, carried i1 
to him on his way to the tank to wash his moutl 
and hands. Besides this stated provision, Baglic 
procured whatever he could from the houses in the 
neighbourhood and from the streets. 



CHAPTER VL 

FITTES THE FATE AND NAME OF OUR HEEO. 

The destyn^, mynistre general, 

Tliat execnteth in the world over-al 

The purveiauns, that God hath seyn byfom • 

80 strong it is, that thongh the world hadde sworn 

The contrarye of a thing by ye or nay, 

Yet somtyin it schald f aUe upon a day 

That falleth nonght eft in a thousend yeere. 

The KnigMe*8 Tale. 

Ih the sutilcdgrihaj or lying-in-room, the sixth 
day after the birth of a child is an important day. 
Besides the worship of the goddess Shashthi, the 
protectress of children, which takes place in the day, 
the destiny of the chUd is fixed on that night by 
Vidhata Parusha, the Creator, and written in in- 
delible characters on its forehead. As Vidhata is 
not expected to bring with Him writing materials, an 
inkstand and a reed pen are put at the door of the 
room; but neither Badan nor his brothers have ever 
l»een initiated into the mysteries of reading and wilting, 
iind there was neither pen nor ink in the house. 
Alanga, therefore, who took more interest in the affair 
ti:rin any other member of the family, borrowed 
^■riting materials from a neighbour, and put them at 
till' inner threshold of the lying-in-room. There 
i-> no fixed time for the appearance of Vidhata; 
Ho may come at any time in the night ; and as it is 
i-uportant that some one should be awake at the time, 
tlie duty of sitting up devolves on the midwife. 
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Rupa^s motlier did not close her eyes that night. As 
everyone else in the house was asleep — only old 
Alanga^s sleep was greatly disturbed through excite- 
ment — ^no one knew what happened at night except 
Rupa^s mother, who next morning related the whole 
story. For the benefit of the reader we here give 
a translation of her account : — 

"After two jpraharas of the night were over/' 
said Eupa^s mother, " I heard the sound of footsteps 
at the door, especially on that side where the pen 
and ink were. The same sound of footfall was 
heard all along the passage from the door to where 
the baby was sleeping by the mother. Immediately 
after I heard a sound similar to that which is made 
by a man when writing, but I saw no figure. By 
the light of the fire, however, I saw a smile playing 
on the lips of the baby. Shortly after I heard the 
sound of retreating footsteps, and I rushed towards 
the door and said, ^ Thdhur (god) ! I hope you have 
written favourably.* Th© god knew me well, as he 
has often seen me, and told me what he had written 
on the forehead of the child, but on condition of the 
strictest secrecy. I dare not disclose it to you, for 
if I disclose it Vidhatd wiU be angry with me, and 
kill me outright by twisting my neck. But, oh ! 
mother Alanga, rejoice, for your grandchild^s kwpdla 
(forehead) is good.** I cannot take upon me to 
assert that Badan and his brothers credited the story, 
but I am certain that all the women of the house 
believed that Vidhata Purusha had revealed to Rup^*s 
mother what he had written on the child*s forehead. 

Two days after — ^that is, when the infant was 
eight days old — a ceremony called the Atkoti4iyci 
(eight cowries) was performed. Alanga and Adori 
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were very "busy all that day. They fried paddy, 
and made it into hhadiy and eight sorts of pulse. 
Eadan. also "brought from the village money-changer 
a large quantity of shells called ha4i or cowries. 
About sunset a number of boys of the vQlage, chiefly 
of the peasant class, came to Badan^s house, and, 
standing in the yard, made a great noise with win- 
nowing fans which they carried in their hands, and, 
approaching the door of the lying-in room, bawled 
out: '^ Atkoude ! hdtkoude ! is the baby well? ^^ The 
little urchins perpetrated many jokes at the expense 
of Alanga and the midwife — they laughed, they 
imced, they made noises with the winnowing-fans. 
Alanga, in the meantime, came to the yard with a 
basket in her hand, and scattered over the heads of 
the boys the shells and the fried paddy and pulse. 
The boys scrambled for these treasures, trod upon 
one another's heels, threw down one another, and 
made infinite fun. Thus merrily went off the Athou- 
dojd of Badan^s chUd; and Alanga^s joy knew no 
bounds. 

On the twenty-first day of her confinement, 
Sundari was bathed for the first time, came out of 
the siitiJcdgriha, and joined the family after the 
worship of the goddess Shashthf. She did not, 
however, at once after her purification, commence 
to discharge the duties to which she had been 
injcastoined, as a good deal of her time was taken 
up with the baby. But the baby was no great 
burden to her; it was constantly attended to by 
its grandmother and aunt, while Malati always sat 
by it and watched the movements of its little hands 
and fingers with the liveliest interest. Baby had 
no clothing of any sort. In Bengal, unlike England, 
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there is no fear of babies catcliing cold; all babies 
are therefore allowed to revel in unfettered naked- 
ness. Besmeared .with mustard oil — a large quantity 
being especially put in the hollow of the chest — 
Sundari^s baby used every day to be laid on a 
piece of plank, called pinddy and exposed to the 
sun for some hours. European doctors will perhaps 
hold up their hands in astonishment, and declare 
that such exposure is calculated to result in infanti- 
cide. But Bengali peasant women know better. 
They consider that a good sunning of this sort is 
an admirable preparation for the child^s duties in 
after life. Thanks to this grilling during infancy, 
there are scarcely any cases of coup de soleil 
amongst Bengal peasants, though they live in one 
of the hottest countries in the world, and are in- 
cessantly exposed, bare-headed, to the scorching 
rays of a fierce sun. The head gets sun-hardened, 
and defies the fiery god of day to do his worst. 

When the child was seven months old, and 
after the dus crop had been gathered in, came the 
ceremony of Annaprdsana, or the Feast of Rice, 
generally called by women bhujno (that is, bho^ 
jana), or the feast when rice is for the first time 
put into the mouth of the infant. The feast 
of a child^s first rice is celebrated by wealthy 
Hindus with great pomp. Badan, being a poor 
man, could not afford to spend much; still, 
being an orthodox Hindu, and diligently observant 
of the customs of his forefathers, he thought it 
his duty to spend something. The goddess Shashthi 
was first worshipped; this ceremony was followed 
by a feast to a select party of Badan^s kinsmen. A 
Bengal Hindu peasant^s feast is by no means an 
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expensive affair. The bill of fare consisted of the- 
following dislies : — bhat, or boiled rice ; ddl, of the 
pulse called Jcaldi; chhenchJci^ usually called tarJcdri 
ia the Vardhamana district, a sort of hodge-podge, 
consisting of potatoes, briajal, and tender stalks of 
tie creeper pani ; fish fried in mustard oil, fish 
cooked "with tamariod; and, last of all, curds. The 
small party, consisting only of males — for the women 
eit separately — sat iu two rows on the floor of the 
verandah of the big room; a piece of plantaiQ leaf 
was placed before each on the ground; a brass 
»jhati filled with water was put on the left-hand side 
of each guest, and a small quantity of salt on the 
right-hand side. Alanga, who alone attended on 
the guests, appeared on the scene with a large dish 
of boiled rice, and put a quantity on each of the 
plantain-leaves. She appeared again with a large 
hdndl of ddl, and put a quantity upon the rice on each 
of the plantain-leaves. She next came with tarJcdriy 
and dealt out a little to each. Then commenced the 
business of eating, during the progress of which, the 
fi^h cooked in tamarind, the most prized of all 
the dislies, was distributed. As two large rohita 
iiAiQi, each weighing ten or twelve seers — that is 
twenty or twenty -four pounds — caught in Badan^s 
own tank, had been cooked, there was a super- 
fluity of that delicacy. Badan, happy in cele- 
]>r:iting the aiinaprdsana of his son and heir, 
pressed his guests to eat heartily ; and Alanga, in the 
i »verflow of her joy, put on every plantain-leaf heaps 
of tlie cooked fish, though the guests shouted out at 
t:ie top of their voices, "Give no more; give no 
iii(»re; we shan^t be able to eat half of what is on the 
hiii," In the end, however, not a particle of the fish 
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remained on any of the plantain-leaves. Last of all, 
Alanga brouglit out a large hdn4i of dadhi, or curds. 
As tlie curds were not very thick, one would have 
thought it impossible to eat, or rather drink them 
off a plantain-leaf, on which the liquid could hardly 
find a locus standi. The ingenious guests, however, 
had cleared off in the middle of the leaf a circular 
space, encompassed by a wall of rice, which prevented 
the curds from flowing out on the floor. The eating 
over, each one took hold of the brass ghati with the 
left hand — ^the right hand having become dirty with 
eating — ^and poured its contents down the throat, in 
such a manner, however, that the vessel did not 
touch their lips. The guests then hastened to the 
tank to wash their hands and mouths; after which, 
they chewed pan leaves, together with a mixture of 
quick-lime, betel-nut, coriander-seed, catechu, cloves, 
cinnamon, and cardamums. They then sat on a mat 
in the yard, and smoked to their hearts' content. On 
departing, the guests pronounced a thousand blessings 
on the head of the child, who had that day been 
named Govinda Chandra Samanta. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE PROTECTKESS OP CHILDREN. ^ 

And are there tliei:! celestial habitants 
Whom a kind Father's care around us plants, 
Sent to walk with ns in our earthly trance ? 

Kehle. 

The reader will have noticed tliat in the last chapter 

allusion was more than once made to the worship 

of Shashthi, the beneficent goddess whose happy 

vocation it is to take care of children, and protect 

them from danger and trouble, to which they are so 

constantly exposed on account of their helplessness; 

and since we regard this divinity as one of the most 

amiable creations of Hindu mythology, we trust 

we shall be excused for dwelling a little on the 

adoration of the Protectress of Children. 

The goddess is called Shashthi, or the sixth, 
because she is believed to be the sixth part of the 
divine essence of Pradhdna-Prahriti, the male and 
finiHle creative principles, by whoso influence this 
universe has been generated. The following legend 
1^ related in connection with her worship : — '^ Priya- 
^lata, the son of Svayambhu-Manu, who had spent 
D^'iny years in enthusiastic and solitary devotion, was 
^t List persuaded by Brahma to contract the bonds of 
iii'itrimony. But as his wife did not for a long time 
present him with offspring, he desired the divine sage 
-^i^} apa to celebrate the ^idresldi-ydga, on the com- 
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pletion of wlucli tlie sage gave lier to eat the sacrificial 
cJiarii (rice cooked in clarified butter), on swallowing* 
which she became enceinte. In due time she 
brought into the world a son 'as bright as gold,' 
but, unfortunately, still-bom. The king (Priyavrata) 
with a sad heart, took the dead child and laid it on 
the funeral pile with a view to cremation. On a 
sudden, however, there appeared overhead in the sky, 
a goddess of surpassing beauty, radiant as the summer 
sun. The king, entranced with her heavenly grace, 
asked her who she was. The goddess said, 'I am 
the wife of Kartikeya; the Chief of Mothers; and 
as I am the sixth part of PraJcriti, men call me 
Shashthi.' So saying, the bright goddess took hold 
of the child, gave it breath and life, and made a 
gesture, as if she was going to take it away with 
her to the realms of glory. The king, petrified 
with fear, addressed many a fervent prayer, beseech- 
ing her to restore the infant to him. The goddess, 
pleased with the incense of praise, said, ' thou 
son of Svayambhu-Manu, thou art the lord of the 
three worlds! If thou promise to celebrate my 
praise as long as thou livest, I will give the child 
to thee.' The king readily agreed to the condition, 
embraced the child, and returned home with a joyful 
•heart.'' As a grateful return for her favour he 
celebrated the worship of Shash^hi with the utmost 
pomp. From that time the worship of Shash^hi 
became one of the most popular institutions in the 
! land of Bhdrata. She is worshipped every month, on 
" the sixth day of the waxing moon, by every Hindu 
wife who has not been blessed with offspring, on the 
sixth and the twenty-first day after the birth of a child, 
and at Annaprdsana, or the Feast of the First Bice. 
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The proper image of Shashtlii is a woman of 
matronly appearance, painted yellow, riding on a cat, 
and nursing a child ^ but usually she is represented 
by a rude stone, not bigger than a man's head, 
painted with red-lead, and placed under a vata tree 
{Ficus Indica) in the outskirts of the village; while 
not unfrequently she is worshipped in the form of 
a branch of the vata tree stuck in the yard of 
a house. 

One of the pleasantest sights ever witnessed in a 
Hindu village in Bengal is the spectacle presented 
some day in the month of Jaishtha, under a large 
banyan tree just outside the hamlet. There the 
womanhood of the village — ^matrons, mothers, wives, 
spinsters — ^are assembled, dressed in their jpujd^s best, 
their bodies loaded with ornaments, their faces shining 
with oil, their veils gracefully hanging over their 
heads, with offerings in their hands. The priest 
recites the holy texts, and blesses every woman 
present; the offerings go, of course, to him; but 
some of them are given away to those unfortunate 
women — they are regarded such by Hindus — ^who 
have not borne the frait of marriage. These women 
receive the gifts eagerly in the skirts of sddis 
(women's clothes), while the proud mothers say to 
them, "The blessing of Mother Shashthi be upon 
you ! May you next year come to this spot, not 
only with offerings, but also with a child in your 
arms.'' The ceremony is then concluded, and the 
women return to their homes. 

On the sixth day after the birth of our hero 
Govinda, the worship of Shashthi was, as we have 
already said, performed. It took place in the open 
yard, where the branch of a vata tree was stuck in 
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tlie ground. The father of the child presented offer- 
ings, and prayers were offered to the effect that, if 
the beneficent goddess would be pleased to spare the 
life of the child, more gifts would be offered on the 
twenty-first day. At the door of the house was 
placed the skuU of a cow, its forehead painted with 

red-lead, and three hadis were stuck on three lumps 
of cow-dung; over the whole, a yellow cloth — the 
symbol of Shashthi — ^was spread. This was allowed 
to remain at the door for a whole month, and was 
regarded as a security of the infantas preservation 
and welfare. 

On the twenty-first day after the birth of Grovinda 
was performed the ceremony of ehusiyd, or the 
Twenty-first. Sundari, coming out of the sutikd- 
gnha, bathed and dressed in clean clothes, repaired 
to the stone under the vata tree, adorned it with a 
garland of flowers, presented offerings to it, and, 
with the assistance of the priest, went through 
some religious ceremonies. She made many a vow, 
and besought Mother Shashthi to protect her child. 
A few sweetmeats which had been offered to the 
goddess were then distributed to bystanders, and the 
jpujob was concluded. 

Of the Hindu Lares and Penates, Shashthi is by 
no means an unimportant personage. As the im- 
parter of fecundity to women, as the protectress of 
children, and the patroness of domestic happiness. 
Mother Shashthi, as she is generally called, is uni- 
versally regarded, especially by women, with feelings 
not only of the deepest reverence, but of the 
warmest affection. Sundari through her whole life 
manifested the greatest delight in the worship of 
that divine mother to whose kindness she equally 
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attributed tlie preservation of her own liEe during^ 
tlie recent trials, and the safety of her child. May 
we not regard this amiable fiction of Shashthi as 
an adumbration of the teaching of Scripture, that 
children are the especial objects of the ministrations, 
of celestial spirits? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE VILLAGE ASTEOLOGEE. 

— ^Not far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 
That deals in destiny's dark counsels, 
And sage opinions of the moon sells ; 
To whom all people far and near, 
On deep importances repair : 
When brass and pewter hap to stray, 
And linen slinks out of the way ; 
When geese and pullen are seduced, 
And sows of sucking pigs are chows'd ; 
When cattle feel indisposition, 
And need the opinion of physician ; 
When murrain reigns in hog or sheep. 
And chickens languish of the pip ; 
To him with questions, and with urine, 
They for discovery flock, or curing, 

Eudibras, 

^^ Ho, Badan ! are you at home ? '^ said a husky voice 
at the door of Badan^s house one evening, a few 
days after the celebration of the Feast of First Rice. 

"Who are you?^^ shouted Badan from the 
verandah of the big room, where he was sitting and 
enjoying a pull or two of the peaceful hookah. 

"I am Surya Kanta/^ replied the husky voice. 

" Come in,^^ said Badan, and jumped out of the 
verandah towards the door. " Come in, Acharya 
Mahasaya; this is an auspicious day when the door 
of my house has been blessed with the dust of 
your honour^s feet. Gayaram, fetch an dsan (a 
small carpet), for the Acharya Mahasaya to sit on/' 
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The Acharya having put off his shoes — I should 
rather say, slippers, for Bengalis, as a rule, excepting 
those v^ho imitate English customs, put on only 
shppers — and taken his seat, said, 

''Well, Badan, I hope you are quite well. I 

was glad to hear that the annaprdsana of your son 

went off very well. And why should it not ? Your 

ancestors, though poor, were all good, pious, and 

God-fearing men, men at whose birth, the sun, moon, 

the planets, and the zodiacal constellations shed their 

most benign influences; and, I have no doubt that 

your son, whom, I understand, you have called 

Govinda, has been bom under similar auspicious 

influences. This can be owing only to your piety, 

and the piety of your son in his former birth. Are 

you not thinking, Badan, of getting a horoscope 

made of your son?'' 

"I should like very much to have Govinda's 
nativity cast; but you know, Acharya Mahasaya, I 
am a poor man. I am in arrears already to the 
jamidar,* and in debt to the mahdjan (money-lender) ; 
and what little was in the house has been just spent 
on my child's first rice." 

" Oh, never mind about payment ; I can wait ; and 
you know, you and I are old friends, I will not charge 
vou much/' 

" ^Vhat will you take for a good horoscope ? " 
'^ If you want to know the proper price of a 
horoscope, I may tell you that I cast, not long ago, 
a horoscope of the child of a Bania, and I got a 
gold mohar for it (thirty-two shillings)." 



• Hindu Bengalis always call the zamindar, jamidar — the Persian 
^iniin (land) being naturalized in the Bengali language in the form jami, 

E 
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"A gold mohar ! But surely there is a great 
difference between a Bania and a poor raiyat like 
myself — as great a difference as between a Brabman 
and a Chanddla. What will you take from me for 
a boroscope of Grovinda?'' 

" You asked me tbe proper price of a boroscope, 
therefore I mentioned one gold mohar ; but of course 
I won^t charge you that sum. I don^t wish to make 
a bargain with you. Let me first cast a horoscope, 
and you can pay whatever you like.'^ 

^^I am a poor man, what can I pay you? I 
cannot give you a sum of money worthy of your 
acceptance; but if you make a good horoscope Til 
give you, at the next harvest, two solis of dus and 
two solis of dman paddy.^' 

" You are becoming very niggardly, Badan ; well, 
besides the four solis of paddy you have promised, 
give me also half a man (maund — ^that is, about eighty 
pounds avoirdupois) of molasses at the time of cutting 
sugar-cane, and I'll cast your chUd^s horoscope.^^ 

"You, Acharyas, are very fond of sweet things. 
Well, I agree. Set about the matter immediately. 
What time will you take to complete it?'' 

" Casting a horoscope, Badan, is not an easy 
affair; it is no child's play. It requires intricate 
calculations regarding the position of the heavenly 
bodies and their influences. I could not do it in 
less than a month." 

"Very well, bring the horoscope after a month, 
and FU give you what I have proi^ised at the harvest 
and at the time of cutting sugar-cane. But see that 
you make a horoscope, a favourable one." 

" You speak like a woman, Badan. How can I 
make a horoscope either favourable or unfavourable ? 
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Everyihing depends on the position of the heavenly 
hodies at the moment of your child^s birth. If he 
las heen bom under auspicious influences his horo- 
scope will be a favourable one; if otherwise, then 
unfavourable. I can but interpret the heavens and 
the gods. But I have no doubt that it will be a 
favourable one, considering that you are a good man, 
and have faith in gods and Brahmans.^* 

This Surya Kanta Acharya, with whom Badan 
had the above conversation, was the astrologer of 
Eanchanpur. By his proper name, however, he was 
not generally known, the villagers insisting on calling 
him " Dhumketu,^^ or the ^^ Comet,^^ in consequence 
of his having predicted, some years since, a terrible 
famine and pestilence, from the appearance in the 
heavens of a " fiery broomstick,^' as the people called 
the comet. It is not every village in Bengal that 
rejoices in the possession of an astrologer, but Kan- 
chanpur being a large village and inhabited by a 
considerable number of rich men, it had one. Dhum- 
ketu cast the nativities of male children — ^for girls 
have no horoscopes properly so called, the dates of 
their birth and the positions of the heavenly bodies 
being briefly registered in a small slip of paper — 
not (.)nly of Kanchanpur but of several villages round 
about. But casting of horoscopes was not his only 
wurk. Ho also pointed out auspicious and in- 
auspicious days by calculating the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, which trade brought him no little 
gain, as orthodox Hindus never engage in any 
important work, like marriage, or even undertaking 
a j(jurney to a distant place, without first ascertaining 
frr^ni the astrologer the most auspicious day for its 
periormanco. Ho was also, at the beginning of a 
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new year, in the habit of reading the new almanack^ 
as it is called, in the house of every respectable 
orthodox Hindu, which reading consisted in a pro- 
phetic review, or rather prevision, of the leading 
astronomical phenomena and astrological events of the 
coming year, together with the recitation of a few 
legends connected with the subject ; and every person 
who heard the new almanack read or recited was 
bound to give some present, however little, to the 
Acharya. 

But Dhumketu not only cast nativities and recited 
the new almanack; he pursued the profession of a 
ganathdra, or calculator — ^that is to say, a diviner, 
lie was so skilful in the manipulation of figures that 
it might have been said of him— r 

In Mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater ; 
For he, by geometric scale, 
Could take the size of pots and ale ; 
Besolve by sines and tangents straight. 
If bread or butter wanted weight ; 
And wisely tell what hour o' ihe day 
The clock does strike, by Algebra. 

This miraculous knowledge of figures Dhumketa 
turned to a very profitable account. Whenever the 
cow of a peasant strayed and could not be found; 
whenever an ornament of gold or silver — a pair of 
bangles or earriugs, for example — was filched from 
its rightful owner; whenever a plate of Monghyr 
clay-slate, or of brass, was missing ; in all such cases 
Dhumketu was able, by skilfully handling a bit of 
chalk, and by tracing hieroglyphical characters on the 
mud floor of his hut, to tell with infallible certainty 
the present locus of the strayed or missing articles. 
His humble hut was frequented by the rich and the 
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poor of K[anclianpur and tlie neighbouring villages, 
who were anxious to know who had stolen their golden 
ornaments or where their cows had strayed. Though 
his predictions often turned out false, the people 
were not shaken in their belief in his supernatural 
skill, for sometimes his divination proved correct; 
and such is human credulity, that, in divination, the 
failures are forgotten, and the successes carefully 
remembered. There was one notable case of failure 
which was remembered for a long time, though it 
did not permanently injure his reputation as a diviner. 
Two very respectably dressed gentlemen, natives of a 
village some miles distant from Elanchanpur, once 
went to the prophet to ask where one of their cows, 
which had strayed, was. As peasants only come to 
the prophet on the errand of strayed cows, he was 
completely thrown out of his calculations. From the 

respectable look of the enquirers, Dhumketu never 
dreamed that they had come to ask about a cow; 
he shrewdly guessed that they had lost some article 
of gold, a gold chain, or a diamond ring. Accord- 
ingly, as was his custom, after tracing on the floor a 
world of unintelligible characters, he looked intently 
at the faces of the two men, and repeated the follow- 
ing words : " You have lost a substance, a substance ; 
of a metallic nature, of a metallic nature ; gold, gold, 
gold; diamond, diamond, diamond; gold and dia- 
mond, gold and diamond : yes, it is a gold ring, 
diamond set. It is wrapped up in a bit of cloth 
in the eaves of the cottage-thatch of your maid 
servant/^ The two men laughed outright in the face 
of the diviner, and told him that one of their best 
cows was missing. Nothing abashed, Dhumketu 
immediately said : " Oh yes, yes, I see that I ppt a 
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wrong figure there througli inadvertence. Of course 
it is a cow; you will find it in the house of your 
maid-servant/^ Such was the village astrologer, who 
now set about castiug the horoscope of our hero. 

True to his word, Dhumketu bnought Govinda^s 
horoscope after a month. It was a roll of yellow 
paper measuring, when opened out, about ten cubits 
long, bristling in every page with figures and the- 
zodiacal signs, and written in Sanskrit from beginnings 
to end. The fortunes of the native were calculated 
up to the hundredth year, the character of the events- 
of each year being briefly indicated by one or twa 
short sentences. The following words frequently 
occurred in this prophetic roll of our heroes life— 
dliana dhcinya vriddhiy that is, literally, the increase 
of tuealth and paddy. Several jphdndidsy that is,, 
accidents or misfortunes, were mentioned, the most 
serious of which was predicted to occur about the 
thirtieth year of our hero's life ; the baneful influence 
of the planet Saturn that year of the native's life 
would be so great that the astrologer put it down 
as extremely doubtful whether Govinda would survive 
the malignant attack. Badan took into his hands 
the horoscope with the utmost reverence, and locked 
it up in the wooden box which lay in a comer of 
the big room, and which was the repository of all 
valuable documents. The astrologer did not acquaint 
him with the jphdndds or misfortunes which were to 
befal our hero -, he assured him only in general terms 
that Govinda's life on the whole was to be a career 
of continual and ever-increasing prosperity. In due 
time Dhumketu was rewarded for his pains, agreeably 
to contract, with four soils of paddy and half a mark 
of molasses. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AN IMPOETANT DISCUSSION. 

Bat knowledge to tHeir eyes her ample page, 
Bicli with the spoils of time, did ne'er miroll; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And £x)ze tiie genial current of the sool. 

There is nothing worthy of notice during the first 
five years of the life of G-ovinda, except that one day, 
while he was crawling in the yard of the house and 
was left to himself, the Httle urchin crawled on to 
the edge! of the tank and fell into it. Fortunately at 
that time Aduri was at the ghat scouring the brass 
and stone vessels of the family. When she saw the 
child tumble into the water she gave a loud scream ; 
but as the water in that part of the tank was shallow, 
she easily took him up, and was glad to find that 
he had received no hurt. Thus grew up little Govin, 
crawling through the length and breadth of the yard, 
his naked body covered with dust. Malati was often 
with him, making him stand on his legs, and teach- 
ing him to walk to the sound of the doggerel 

verse i-^ 

Chali, chali, pd, pd, 

that is to say, ^* Walk, walk, step by step.'' When 
the child was five years old, an important con- 
versation was held regarding his future by Badan 
and Alanga. In order to prepare the reader for 
understanding the conversation which is given below, 
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it is necessary to remark that in Bengal, in all 
well-to-do Hindu families, the education of a male 
child commences in his sixth year, and that the com- 
mencement is celebrated by a religious ceremony, in 
which Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom, is worshipped 
and invoked to shed on her young votary her selected 
influences. This ceremony is called hate khadi, that 
is, "putting chalk into the hands of a child,^' as 
the child commences his education by tracing on the 
floor, with a bit of chalk, the characters of the BengaU 
alphabet. The question which had been for some 
time agitating the mind of Badan was, whether he 
should give his son, Govinda, the elements of edu- 
cation, that is, instruct him in the three R^s — ^Reading, 
'Eiting, and ^Rithmetic. He had felt his own sad 
deficiency in this respect, as he could neither read 
nor write — ^indeed, he had never learnt the Bengali 
alphabet, nor any other alphabet in the world. He 
thought that if his son were initiated into the mys- 
teries of reading and writing he might be more pros- 
perous in life than himself, and prove a match for 
the wily goma'std and the oppressive zamindar. But 
as he would not undertake a thing of this kind 
without consulting his mother, whom he highly 
reverenced, and for whose practical wisdom he had 
great respect, he resolved at some convenient oppor- 
tunity to break his mind to her. 

Accordingly, one day, in the afternoon, having 
little to do in the fields, he came home earlier than 
usual, leaving Gayaram to look after the cows, and 
K!alamanik to weed the paddy field. He found 
his 'mother sitting on the verandah of the kitchen, 
and busily engaged in spinning. He washed his hands, 
feet, and face in the tank, and preparing the hookah 
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for a smoke, took it in his hand, went to his mother, 
and sat beside the charhob or spinning wheel. 

Has the English reader seen a Bengali charJcd? 
It is not unlike the Jersey or the Saxon spinning 
wlieel still used in the country parts of England and 
; Scotland, though somewhat more primitive in its 
I construction, there being no wheel properly so 
called, but a rude apology for one. Two planks of 
wood placed parallel to each other are joined together 
by driving two sticks • into them. Between the 
planks is suspended a solid ball of wood with spokes 
on it, supported by sticks, and so placed that it is 
made to whirl round by turning a handle at the end. 
The spindle is put upon three supports on the other 
plank, connected with the wheel, or rather with the 
wooden ball with spokes, by means of a thong. 
Carded cotton in the shape of fleecy rollers of the 
length of half a foot is applied to the point of the 
spindle by the left hand, while the right hand turns 
the wheel. One turn of the wheel produces a great 
many revolutions of the spindle, which twists the 
cotton and lengthens it out in thread or yarn for 
the weaver. I may here remark that in Bengal, 
unlike England, generally old women, and especially 
widows, spin — the younger women being engaged 
ill more active household duties ; so that a Bengali 
'' >pin.ster " ' is not like her English sister, an 
uiimarried girl, but an old woman. And I cannot 
I'ut think that the Bengali, in this respect, is wiser 
than the Englishman ; for, sitting down for hours 
in a bent posture, and drearily turning the spinning 
wheel, cannot but prove prejudicial to the growth 
and health of a girl, whereas to an old woman it 
cannot do much hurt. But however this may be. 
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wliile Alanga was busily turning the charkd, Badan 
sat quietly by her, and began to smoke. Neither 
of them spoke for some time, enjoying, we presume^ 
the exquisite music which was produced between 
them. The " bhroor — hhroor — bhroor " of the hubble- 
bubble kept time with the " ghnan — ghnan — ghnan '^ 
of the charhdy and the two together evoked a melody 
which the immortals might have heard with rapture. 
At last Badan broke the divine harmony. 

Badan. ^^ Mother, I have for some time past 
been thinking of speaking to you on a certain 
subject.^' 

Alanga. " What subject, Baba Badan ? Has 
anything happened? Is anything troubling your 
mind ? Do tell me what it is.^^ 

Badan, "Nothing has happened, but I wish to 
speak to you about Govin.^^ 

Alanga, "What about Govin, my son? Is 
the child sick? Is anything the matter with him?'' 

Badan. "Don't you think, mother, it would be 
a good thing to give Govin his hate kha^i? It is 
a great drawback that I cannot either read or write. 
I cannot read a jpdtd (pottah) or write a habuliyat ; 
I cannot even sign my name: I am obliged, owing 
to my ignorance, to put a dhendd (a cross) for my 
signature. Though I have eyes, I cannot see. I am 
at the mercy of every deceitful gomastd, and of every 
tyrannical zamiudar. Don't you think it would be 
a capital thing to teach Govin lekhd-jpadd (writing 
and reading) ? " 

Alanga. " Oh, Baba Badan ! don't talk of leJcJid^ 
jpadd. Your elder brother was sent to pdfhsdld 
(school) by your father, contrary to my wishes. And 
what was the consequence? The gods took hirn 
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away from us after he had been to school only one 
year. Beading and writing do not suit poor people 
like us. I fear the gods will take away Govin also 
(the son of Shashthi ! may he live for ever !) if you 
send him to school/^ 

JBadan, "Oh, mother, what an idea! Who ever 
heard of reading and writing killing a child ? Why 
are not Brahman and kayastha boys who learn reading 
and writing also killed ?^^ 

Alanga. "The gods do not become angry with 
Brahman and kayastha boys for learning, because 
that is their profession. But our business is to tiU 
the ground, and if we become so ambitious as to learn 
reading and writing, the gods will certainly become 
angry with us." 

Badan, ^'But do you not know, mother, that 
some Aguris, men of our caste, know how to read 
and to write ? Does not Natavara Samanta read and 
write ? Is not Madhu Sinha a moharir (writer) ? 
Why have the gods not killed them?" 

Alanga, " Whatever it may be with other people, 
writing and reading do not seem to agree with our 
family. If that be not the case, why did your 
brother die shortly after he had begun to go to 
school ? Answer that." 

Badan, ^^Why, as to death, mother, that is the 
decree of fate. Whatever is written on the forehead 
by Vidhata Purusha must come to pass. Vidhata 
had written on my brother's head that he would die 
when seven years old, and therefore he died; and 
he would have died at that age whether my father 
had sent him to school or not. The quantity of rice 
with which he had come into the world was finished, 
and therefore he died. It is fate, mother, it is fatp " 
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Alanga. ^' Quite true, BdM Badan, the forehead 
is the chief thing. Why, then, should you fight 
against the forehead ? We have been bom tillers 
of the ground, and we must remain tillers of the 
ground all our life. Besides, did your fathers ever 
learn to write and to read ? Why should you wish 
your son to do what your forefathers never did ? '^ 

Badan. "The days in which our fathers lived 
were days of piety and virtue. That was the Satya- 
Yuga, There was no cheating, no oppression in 
those days. Writing and reading, therefore, were 
not essentially necessary. But in our days, men 
have become very deceitful — they fear neither gods 
nor men. It is necessary to learn to read and to 
write, that we may not be cheated and oppressed.*' 

Alanga, "You men can talk a great deal, and 
bring a great many reasons for what you say. What 
oan a woman say before a man ? Do what you think 
best, Baba Badan ; I am only afraid that he may be 
taken away by the gods like your elder brother. It 
is far better for poor Grovin to get his daily rice by 
tending cows in the field, than to learn to read and 
write and then die.^^ 

Badan, ^' I have told you, mother, that life and 
death are in the hands of the gods. If it be written 
on Grovin^s forehead that he will die (may the gods 
make him immortal !) on such a day it will come to 
pass, whether he be sent to school or not, as no one 
can reverse the writing on the forehead. I beg of 
you, mother, to agree- to sending Grovin to the 
pdthsald of Eama Rtipa Sarkdr : I prefer his school 
to the other, as he is well versed in zamindar, 
-accounts. Do agree to it, mother." 

Alanga. "If you will have it so Bdb^ Badan, 
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then send Imn. May Gropinatli preserve him ! But 
if he is to be sent to school, you must wait a few 
days till I spin some more thread, sufficient to make 
for Govin a dhuti." 

Badan, overjoyed at his mother's consent, readily 
agreed to the delay. 

Gentle reader, allow me here to make one remark. 
You perceive that Badan and Alanga speak better 
English than most uneducated English peasants ; they 
speak almost like educated ladies and gentlemen, 
without any provincialisms. But how could I have 
avoided this defect in my history ? If I had trans- 
lated their talk into the Somersetshire or the York- 
shire dialect, I should have turned them into English, 
and not Bengali, peasants. You will, therefore, 
please overlook this grave though unavoidable fault 
in this authentic narrative. 



OHAPTEE X. 

THE PIVE-FACBD, 

He foama at month ; and, bj-and-by. 
Breaks ont to savage madness. 

Othello. 

1 SAID In the last chapter that nothing worthy of 
notice occurred during the first five years of Grovinda^s 
life. I beg now to recall that statement, as I have 
been since informed that a notable event happened 
when he was about five years old; whether it was 
towards the end of his fifth year or the beginning 
of the sixth I have not been able exactly to ascer- 
tain, but it did happen about that time. Alanga 
always remembered that it happened on a Saturday, 
but the month and the year escaped her memory. 
I have to throw myself upon the indulgence of 
the reader for the absence of minute chronological 
accuracy in this notable event of Grovinda^s life. 

Well, upon a Saturday some time about the fifth 
or sixth year of Grovinda^s age, something extra- 
ordinary happened to him. He was standing near 
his mother in the yard when he suddenly fell down, 
threw his arms and legs about in an extraordinary 
manner, foamed at the mouth, tore his hair, and 
seemed altogether to be wrought up into a state of 
perfect frenzy. Sundari shrieked, which brought 
Alanga and Aduri to the spot. Alanga, observing 
Govinda^s convulsions, and the contortions which his 
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was imdergoiiig, at once inferred the cause^ and 
ng said — " Oh, mother, my child is possessed by 

hat is Pencho ? the reader will ask. Pencho is 
oqnial abbreviation of Panchinana — ^literally, the 
iced, one of the gods of the Hindu pantJieon, 
1 of the all-destroying Siva. The image of this 
fcy, when properly represented, is a monster in 
iape of a man with five faces and fifteen eyes 
li face containing three eyes. This image of 
pd, however, is not usually made, owing, we 
ne, to his hideous appearance. He is generally 
ipped in the shape of a stone, painted red at 
p, anointed with oil, and placed under a vata or 
la tree. There is scarcely a Hindu village in 
* Bengal on the outskirts of which there are 
ne or more trees, at the foot of which such 
. are worshipped under the name of Panchanana. 
g the three hundred and thirty millions of 
I deities of both genders, there is none which 
tre dreaded by Hindu mothers than this five- 
and fifteen-eyed demon. Though the god has 
3od points, since he is pleased sometimes to 
barren women prolific, he is in general regarded 
jcedingly irritable and malignant; and so fiery 
in temperament that, if any children, playing 
tlio tree where the painted stone is placed, 
ned accidentally to touch it, the demon would 
liately possess them, and throw them into con- 
is. Alanga concluded in her mind that Govinda 
have that day, while playing with other cow- 
at the Panchananatala (that is^ the foot of 
jlnana^s tree), touched the divinity, or unwit- 
sliown some disrespect to him ; and that there- 
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fore the god, by way of punishmeiit, had taken pos- 
session of him. Conceiying this to be the case, she 
asked the child, then writhing in agony, '^Father, 
who are you ? Why have you possessed my Govin ? 
Are you a god or a ghost ?^^ The child, or rather 
the demon in the child, answered : ^^ I am Pancha- 
nana ; your child put his foot on my image. I am 
going to break his neck and to suck his blood.^' 
The women set up a loud cry, which brought all 
the women and children of the neighbourhood into 
the house. Alanga, who had greater- presence of 
mind than the rest, said to the god, ^^ Thakur 1 
Pancharana ! forgive this child and get out of him ; 
for he is but a child, thoughtless, senseless, without 
any knowledge of what is right or wrong. Thakur ! 
(god) Thakur ! forgive Govin, and we will do 
pujd (worship) to you.'' After these words were 
uttered, the child had a more violent fit than before, 
and the women set up a louder cry than ever. 
Notice was sent to the child's father and uncles, 
who were working in the fields. They came home, 
running in breathless haste, and saw the child 
foaming at thp mouth, and tearing his hair. What 
was to be done ? Some Brahmani women, who were 
present, proposed the immediate celebration of the 
pujd of Panchanana, as the only means of appeasing 
the incensed deity. Ram Dhan Misri, the family 
priest, was sent for. When he came, he confirmed 
the opinion of the Brahmani women, that Pancha- 
nana's pujd must be immediately performed. No 
time was lost in making the necessary preparations. 
Taking the sick child with them, they went to the 
outskirts of the village, and stood under a vafa tree, 
where was lying a large stone painted red, and 
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anointed with oil. At the moment of their arrival 

there, Govinda had another of his epileptic fits. 

The priestly Misri commenced worshipping the demon 

by the repetition of mantras (prayers) ; flowers, fruit, 

and sweetmeats were offered, and the women bawled 

out their loudest — as if the god was deaf — ^beseeching 

him to take pity upon them, and to come out of the 

child. Govinda, too, was made to bow down several 

times before the stone, and to beat his head on the 

ground. The god was again and again plied with 

entreaties, with flatteries, with promises of future 

presents, and pujd^ and it seemed that the coaxing 

had its effect, for the fit suddenly came to an end. 

The women now thanked the god for his favour, 

and went away to their house. We state, on the 

authority of Alanga, that, after this time, Govinda 

had no return of epilepsy. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HOUSEHOLD MATTEBS. 
The cow-house yields a stercoraoeoiis heap. 



Gowper, 



Since the conversation wliicli took place between 
Alanga and Badan on the edncatioii of Govinda, €he 
old lady was observed to be busier with her charJcd 
than usual. All the forenoon she was engaged, along 
with Sundari and Aduri, in the affairs of the house 
and in cooking; but she devoted the whole of the 
afternoon to spinning. What I mean by the aflEairs 
of the house perhaps requires a word of explanation. 
When the women got out of their beds, which they 
did always at crow-cawing — I cannot say cock- 
crowing, for there was no cock, not only in the 
house, but hardly any in the village, as cocks and 
hens are abomination to Hindus — ^they went to the 
side of the tank near the house, which served all 
necessary purposes. They then made a solution of 
cow-dung and water, and sprinkled the liquid by 
the hand, on the open yard, which was next swept 
by a broom made of the stalks of palm-trees. 
But the rooms ajud the verandahs require to be 
cleansed and washed in another fashion. As 
the flooring was entirely of earth, there being not 
a single brick or stone in the house, or a plank of 
wood either, every inch of the floor of every room 
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was besmeared by means of a piece of rag, with 
the said solution of cow- dung and water, and allowed 
to dry itself. The reader may think that this is a 
dirty business, and that the rooms must be the 
worse for being thus besmeared. But he is mis- 
taken. He may take our word that the floor 
greatly improves by the process. It becomes smooth 
and glossy, and no cracks are* visible. And as for 
any disgusting smell, there is nothing of the sort — 
the smell, if any, being positively pleasant. Hindu 
peasants besmear their cottages with a solution of 
cow-dung and water, because cow-dung is regarded 
ceremonially as a purifier ; it is, however, a question 
wiy Hindu law-givers should have pitched upon 
cow-dung as a purifier. Has it any sanitary value ? 
Has it any disinfecting property ? From the uni- 
versal practice of the Hindus of Bengal, I should be 
inclined to think that cow-dung was a disinfectant; 
bat I prefer to leave the matter in the hands of 
doctors and chemists. 

Our women, however, have not yet done with 
cow-dung. There is a large heap of it lying in a 
comer of the yard, partly obtained from the cow- 
house and partly collected the previous day by 
Gayaram, whose business is not only to tend the 
cows, but to collect whatever cow- dung he may find 
in the fields, either from his own cows or from those 
of other people, and a basketful of which valuable 
substance he every evening brings home on his 
liead. On this heap Alanga, Sundari, and Aduri now 
fell. They put a little water on it, kneaded it as a 
baker kneads his dough; and each went with a 
Wsketful to the sunny sides of the walls of their 
buts, and covered them with cakes made by tlio 
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palms of their hands. These cow-dung cakes, when 
they become dry, are of great use: they are 
the only fuel of the family. From yearns end to 
yearns end they do not buy fire- wood ; for cooking 
and for keeping a fire in the cow-house they use 
no other fuel than what is afforded by the cow. 

To a Bengal peasant the cow is the most useful 
of all animals. The cow supplies the newly-born 
infant with food for some years ; the cow — or rather 
the bull, but it is the same thing — tills the ground 
on which the raiyat^s food grows; the cow brings 
home on its back that food, when it is ready, from 
the fields ; the cow furnishes the peasant-family 
with the only fuel they have; The cow provides 
the peasant with curds, sour-milk, and whey; and 
the cow gives that ghi (clarified butter) which is so 
grateful to the palate and nostrils of Hindu gods 
and Bengali Babus. After this, is it to be wondered 
that the cow should be greatly respected by Hindus 
and worshipped as " Mother Bhagavati ? '' 

After the sweeping and cleansing of the house 
are over, the women have to go through other 
domestic duties, such as boihng , paddy and drying 
it in the sun, with a view to turn it into rice, and 
scouring at the tank all the brass and stone pots 
and pans, and the like. Ablution comes next, after 
which commences the serious operation of cooking, 
in which Alanga takes the leading part. After all 
have eaten, and some food has been sent, if neces- 
sary, to the fields for the gentlemen of the house, 
Alanga sits down to her breakfast, or dinner, or 
supper, anything you choose to call it, for she, as a 
widow, takes only one meal in twenty-four hours, 
and does not seem to be any the worse for it. It 
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was only after this meal, wMch took place generally 
fibout two or tliree o'clock in tlie afternoon, tliat 
Alanga could sit to her charJcd; but long practice 
had made her an adept in the craft, so that in the 
course of a few days she spun a quantity of thread 
sufficient to make for Grovinda a dhuti five cubits 
long, and a cubit and half broad. Alanga did not 
herself weave the cloth, as she was unacquainted with 
the art ; it was woven by the weaver of the northern 
division of the village, for which he received his 
usual fee. 

The day on which Govinda was for the first time 
taken to the pdfhsdld was an important day to the 
family, as well as to our hero himself. Though, unlike 
the middle and higher classes, who seldom send a child 
to school for the first time without performing some 
religious ceremonies, the poorer classes ask not the 
ministrations of the Brahman, yet the matter is 
regarded with the liveliest interest. Ever since his 
birth, Grovinda has not had a stitch of clothing on 
his person ; though more than five years old, he 
was allowed to revel in the unrestrained freedom 
of primaeval nudity. It was on the morning of that 
important day that his grandmother wrapped round 
his waist, in folds, the dhuti of which I have spoken, 
leaving the rest of the body — which was nearly 
the whole — quite naked. Thus dressed, our little 
man bowed down to the ground before his grand- 
mother, his mother, his father, uncles, and aunt, 
and they all gave him their benedictions. As on 
the very first day he was expected at the pathkild 
to commence writing, Badan tied in one comer of 
Govinda's dhiiti, a piece of chalk, or rather rdmhhadl, 
and Alanga, ever on the alert to minister to the 
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wants and comforts of every member of the fa 
put in one of the folds of the dhuUy a quantH 
mu4i (fried rice), in such a way that Govinda ( 
easily dip his hand into it whenever he felt hi 
hungry. Thus accoutred, our young soldier 
ready to begin his attack on the realms of k 
ledge. Badan took Govinda by the hand, 
repeating three times the words, ^^Siri Hari! 
Hari! Siri Hari!'' left the house for the path 
a description of which place, and of its presi 
genius, we must reserve for the next chapter.. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE VILLAaB SCHOOLMASTER. 

The village all declared how much he knew, 
'Twas certain he could write, and cypher too ; 
Lands he eould measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran — ^that he could gauge. 

The Deserted Village. 

Thb reader will remember that, in the middle of the 
village of Elaiichaiipur, there are two temples of Siva 
facing each other, and that one of tho'se temples has 
before it a colonnade. In this colonnade was held 
tlie village pdtMdld, properly so called, where the 
sons of Brahmans, Elayasthas, and wealthy bankers 
received instruction from a Brahman gurumahdsaya. 
This gurumahdsaya, or Tnahdsaya, — ^as he is usually 
called in the Burdwan district--belonged to a race 
of hereditary pedagogues, since his father, grand- 
father, great-grandfather, and all his ancestors up to 
the fourteenth generation backwards, were the school- 
masters of the village. There was in the village, 
however, another pedagogue whose school bore to 
the other one the same relation which a dissenting 
cliapel in England bears to the parish church. He 
^jccupied a far inferior social position : indeed he was 
not a Brahman, but a K^yastha, and therefore ob- 
tained only a third part of the pupils of the other. 
Any day you might have seen in the school of the 
I'^niliinan pedagogue between sixty and seventy boys, 
^licreas in the other school you seldom saw more 
than twenty. And yet the Brahman was by no means 
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a better teacher than the Kdyastha. The former, 
though he had read a part of the SanJcshipta-Sdra — 
the Sanskrit grammar in vogue in the- Vardhamdna 
district — and would repeat a lot of Sanskrit slohas 
with which his conversation was interlarded, yet 
made ludicrous mistakes in Bengali orthography ; the 
latter made no pretensions to Sanskrit scholarship, 
but was universally acknowledged to be an arith- 
metician of the first water; and he was strong in 
zamindari accounts, a subject of which the Brdhman 
mahdsaya had no knowledge. Though the school 
of the Kayastha teacher was attended chiefly by 
the lower castes and the poorer classes, there was 
amongst them a sprinkling of Brdhman boys, par- 
ticularly those whose parents wished to give them 
a mathematical education and an insight into the 
mysteries of zaminddri accounts. Badan preferred 
the E[ayastha to the Brahman teacher for two 
reasons : — first, because the school of the latter was 
the more aristocratic of the two, and he wished 
his son to be educated along with those who were 
his equals in social position, or at any rate, not 
very much higher, and secondly, because he wanted 
Govinda to learn zamindari accounts. Accordingly 
Badan and Govinda proceeded to the house of B^ma 
Rupa Sarkdra (for that was the name of the K^dyastha 
pedagogue), who held his school in the yard of his 
house, in the shade of an umbrageous Kdntdla tree 
(jack tree), excepting in the rainy season, when he 
removed it to the verandah of his cottage. 

"Well, Badan, what is the news? what brings 
you here ? '^ asked Rdma Rupa seated on a mat 
before about a dozen pupils variously engaged in 
writing on paper, or plantain-leaf or palm-leaf. 
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Badan. " You see, mahdsaya, this boy of mine ; 
I wish to put him under you, that you may make 
a man of him/' 

Bdma. " Well done ! Badan ! You wish your son 
taught lekhd'paddy a thing you don't know yourself ! 
Well, you are right. The poet Chanakya says — 
Vidydratna mahadhananiy that is to say, learning 
or education is a great treasure/' 

Badan, ^^ Yes, sir, that's quite true. A man who 
cannot read and write is a truly poor man — ^he is 
"blind. Though I have two eyes, I am really blind, 
for I cannot read what is written on a bit of 
paper." 

Rdma, ^* Badan, you had better sit down, and 
smoke. Mode ! go and make tobacco ready." 

Badan sat down on the bare. ground, Govinda stood 
near him, and Madhu, one of the advanced pupils 
of the school, went away to get tobacco and fire for 
his teacher. In Bengal, and I suppose in other parts 
of India, pupils, especially in the villages, do, without 
a grudge, even menial services for their teacher; 
indeed, they regard it as an honourable distinction to 
bo so employed. Turning to Govinda, the mahasaya 
said, "Well, my little man, so you want to be a 
Pandit. Come near me/' Poor Govinda trembled 
from head to foot. He had heard from boys of his 
own age that every schoolmaster was a second Yama 
or Rhadamanthus, and every school a place where 
boys were unmercifully flogged. He therefore hesi- 
tated to go near Rdma Rupa; but Badan shoved 
him forwards to the pedagogue, who patted him on 
the head and told him to bo a good boy, and not to 
be afraid of his teacher. One of the advanced pupils 
•was then ordered to trace on the ground the first 
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five letters of the Bengali alpliabet. Badan took out 
the ramkliadi from his boy's clothes, and put it into 
his hand. Rama Rupa took hold of Govinda's hand, 
with the chalk in it, and led it over all the letters 
traced on the ground. In the meantime, the advanced 
pupil, Madhu, brought tlie hookah reeking with the 
fragrant weed, and put it into the hands of Rama 
Rupa. As Badan and Rama Rupa were of different 
castes, they could not smoke in the same hookah. 
The latter therefore gave to the former the earthen 
cup called Tzalhi, which contains the tobacco and 
the fire, and Badan grasped the lower part of 
it with both his hands, and smoked away 
through the opening between the thumb and the 
forefinger of his right-hand. After he had smoked 
two or three minutes he returned the halki to tha 
mahasaya, who began to pujff away with great zest. 
As the redoubtable pedagogue of Kanchanpur, 
now in the act of smokiug, is in a state of repose — 
and tobacco, they say, is a wonderful sedative— we 
shall make an attempt to photograph his likeness, 
which is not always practicable, especially when, 
urged by a tempest of passion — as was frequently the 
case — ^his body trembles in every inch with rage, 
and his cane descends, thump after thump, with 
electric rapidity, on the backs of his unfortunate 
pupils. From the form of one of his legs, and the 
position in which it was put, you might have inferred 
that he was lame, and the inference would have 
been confirmed by the sight of a crutch that lay 
beside him. His lameness, to say the truth, was of 
no ordinary kind; he could with difficulty go, with 
the help of his crutch, from one room of his house 
to another; and, as for going out into the street, ha 
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scarcely went out even once in six months. Owing to 
this bodily defect, he was always called hhonid mahdr- 
saya, that is, the lame schoolmaster, in contra-dis- 
tinction to the Brahman pedagogue. His pupils often 
lent him a helping hand in going from room to room^ 
and sometimes, I am sorry to say, assisted him to 
a fall, as a sort of retaliation for the caning they 
so frequently received from him. He was about 
forty years old, had a dark skin, a spare body, an 
aquiline nose, and a rather high forehead for a 
Bengali. He stooped a great deal. In addition to 
his lameness, he had another bodily defect, which 
considerably marred his influence, and made him 
often an object of derision — ^he spoke through his 
nose. When narrating the conversation he had with 
Badan, we found it impossible to represent his 
nasal intonation in the English language, though 
it would have been quite easy in Bengali. In 
uttering the words, ^^ how do you do ? ^^ Bama 
Bupa would say — " know dno ynou dno ? ^' His nasal 
twang was so strong, that, if he were speaking at 
night in a dark room, he might be mistaken by 
children for a ghost — for Bengali ghosts speak 
strongly through the nose. 

But though a hopeless cripple as regards his body, 
and ghost-like in his speech, Rama Rupa had natural 
talents of no mean order. He was the first mathe- 
matician in the yillage. He had not only Subhan- 
kara, the Indian Cocker, at his fingers^ ends, but 
was acquainted with the elements of the Vijaganita 
or Algebra. There was, indeed, another mathe- 
matician in the village who looked down upon the 
pedagogue with perfect contempt — and that is our 
friend Dhumketu, the astrologer ; but there was this 
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difference between the two geniuses, tliat whe 

the astrologer dealt in celestial mathematics^ 

schoolmaster applied his mathematics to things 

restrial. But Rama Rupa was not only mathemal 

he was eminently logical. Though he had not 

the Sutras of Gotama, he was an acute reas< 

AVlienever the Christian missionary of Vardhai 

came to the village in the course of *his itine 

he did not fail to pay a visit to the lame sc 

master, who had many a tough argument with 

and the villagers always thought that the missic 

was invariably worsted. Indeed^ his reputatioi 

logical subtlety was so great that it might be 

said of him that 

He was in logic a great critic. 

Profoundly skill'd in analytic ; 

He could distinguish and divide 

A hair 'twixt south and south-west side ; 

On either which he would dispute. 

Confute, change hands, and still confute. 

Rama Rupa was a strict disciplinarian. He ha 
him constantly, besides his crutch, a thin but lo: 
twig of bamboo, which often resounded, not 
on the palms of his pupils' hands, but on 
heads and backs; and sometimes also with 
ingenuity he used to strike their knuckles, 
knee-joints, and their ankles. You could h 
pass by the door of the house during s 
hours without hearing the shojp-a-tshojpy shop^a 
of the bamboo switch. But he had other 
of administering discipline. One famous mo( 
juvenile pimishment was called nd4u'Gopal, th 
Gopal (the god Kjishna) with a sweetmeat i: 
hand. This consisted in making a boy sit oi 
ground with one leg in a kneeling posture; th( 
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anns were then stretched, and a large brick was 
placed on each. In this posture a boy is expected 
to remain still for several hours. Should either of 
the bricks fall from the hand, down comes the 
bamboo switch on the pate of the delinquent. We 
shall mention only one other clause in Rama Rupa's 
penal code. The juvenile offender was handcuffed, 
and his feet were tied by strings to the trunk of 
the jack tree of which we have spoken. While the 
boy thus stood handcuffed and chained, the leaves 
of a stinging plant called bichhuti (Tragia involu^ 
erataj were applied to different parts of his body. 
Whoever has been stung by a wasp or a hornet 
can have some idea of the sensation produced by 
the appUcation of bichhuti to the skin. The agony 
is intense : perfectly helpless, unable to run away, 
unable even to stroke with his hand the part stung,, 
the boy can do nothing but shriek. In justice to 
the lame schoolmaster of Kanchanpur, I should here 
remark that the above disciplinary process was not the 
product of his own fertile brain ; it is a time-honoured 
institution which has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation of Bengali village schoolmasters. 
A few words on Rama Rupa^s finances will 
conclude this chapter. The schooling fee was, on 
the average, one anna (a penny and halfpenny) a 
month per boy. Supposing he had thirty or thirty- 
two boys — I don^t believe he ever had more — his 
monthly income would amount to two rupees, or four 
•siiillings. Besides this, he had a system of "requisi- 
tions/^ Most of the boys, when they came to the 
Jifternoon school — ^for the school was held first from 
early in the morning till about eleven o^ clock, and 
again from three o'clock in the afternoon till candle- 
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light — ^brought from their houses for their teacher 
either a betel-leaf, or a betel-nut, or a small ball 
of tobacco. In addition to these daily donations, 
every boy was expected to give to the mahasaya 
once a month a sidd, which consisted of a quantity 
of unboiled rice, with a suitable accompaniment of 
vegetables, split pulse, mustard oil, salt, and even 
clarified butter. All this, no doubt, made a con- 
siderable addition to his income of four shillings a 
month, yet it was quite insufficient to support the 
pedagogue, his wife and two children; the deficiency 
was supplied by the produce of about ten bighds 
of land which, as he was unable to cultivate them 
himself, he held in partnership with a neighbouring ' 
husbandman. 

Such was the celebrated pedagogue of K&i- 
chanpur, at whose feet Govinda was made to sit 
for instruction. What progress our hero makes in 
his studies, and how long he remains in the school, 
will form the subject of a future chapter; but in 
the meantime the attention of the reader must bo 
drawn to some other matters. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HATCH MAXES. 

That night the envoy, entertained 
With honour and all care, remained. 

Geiffith's Bdmdycma. 

I THOTK I hear my Bnglisli reader exclaim— ^^ Wtat 
a fool of a writer this novelist is ! An orthodox 
novel generally ends in a marriage, but this fellow 
talks of a match maker, and consequently of a 
wedding, before he has well begun his story/^ Well, 
my defence against this grave charge is, that I can- 
not help it. Malati must now get married, whether 
I wish it or not. The customs of the country require 
it. Malati is already more than eleven years old, 
and people are blaming Badan for not having given 
her away in marriage. Often has Alanga shed tears 
at the remarks made by the women of the village, 
especially at the bathing ghdty where women hold 
conversations on all sorts of subjects. Some of the 
women have sometimes told her — ^^Well, Alanga, 
when is Malati going to get married? She is be- 
cr.rning quite a big girl. Dear me, she is shooting 
up like a plantain-tree ! and you are taking no 
tli^tutrlit of her marriage ! '* The fact is, Indian 
l»i:i<lators insist on the marriage of a giri before she 
iiUains the age of puberty, and as that seldom takes 
I'lace, iu a tropical climate like Bengal, later than in 
the twelfth year, the maximum age at which a girl 
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can remain unmarried is eleven years. Badan would 
liave long ago given away Lis daughter in marriage 
but for tlie expenses it was sure to entail, and which 
he was ill able to afford. But matters have now 
come to a crisis. Whether he has m^ns or not, the 
girl must be married off, otherwise he would become 
a proverb and a hissing among his fellow-villagers. 
As to the ways and means, he must beg or borrow, it 
being out of the question for so respectable a rdiyat 
as Badan to have recourse to the other alternative 
of stealing. I cannot say he was ashamed to beg 
— a Bengal raiyat seldom shows such a sense of 
delicacy — ^but if he did beg, few people would 
respond to the call. Recourse must therefore be had 
to borrowing ; and Badan was sure of getting the loan 
of any reasonable sum from his mahdjan, Golak 
Poddar, the money-lender of the village, who charges 
interest generally at the rate of one hundred per cent, 
and sometimes one hundred and fifty per cent, per 
annum, but who takes from his especial favourites 
— amongst whom Badan had the felicity to be 
numbered — only seventy-five per cent. It was 
resolved to borrow, and enquiries were set on foot 
in search of an eligible young man on whom to 
bestow the hand of Malati. 

One evening, after Badan, Kalam^nik, Graydrdm, 
and the cows had come home from the fields, and 
while Alanga was going about with a lamp in her 
hand from room to room, and scaring away the 
ghosts and . evil spirits of every description, which 
might seek shelter for the night in any room which 
had been unvisited in the evening, even for a minute 
or two, by any sort of light, a stranger entered the 
house and stood in the yard. Badan at once recog- 
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nized the stranger and said — " Hullo ! here is the 
ghataJc. I am glad you have come ; I hope you have 
brought good news. Malati, bring a ghati of water 
for the ghat ah to wash his feet with. Gayaram, go 
und get the hookah ready .^' In a moment the water 
was brought, with which the ghatah washed his feet. 
In a minute or two the hookah was brought and he 
went on puffing at a great rate. 

But what is a ghatah ? the English reader asks. 
Though this gentleman bears a name extremely guttural 
in sound, his occupation is about the pleasantest in 
the world. To spinsters and bachelors the sound 
of his name is more musical than ApoUo^s lute. He 
is the professional match maker, and therefore an 
nnder-servant of Kdmadeva, the Indian Cupid. As 
in India, young men and young women do not 
themselves choose their partners in life, they have 
to depend on the good offices of this happy func- 
tionary, who, however, bears his commission not 
irom the parties themselves, but from their parents 
and guardians. We have said that his occupation 
is one of the pleasantest in the world; and what 
occupation can be more pleasant than to be daily 
<;onversant with amiable bridegrooms, and blooming 
brides, to tie the knot of holy matrimony, and to 
Tdo thus instrumental in the promotion of human 
happiness? This worthy functionary's character is 
as amiable as his occupation is pleasant. He pos- 
sesses the highest Christian virtue in perfection, 
inasmuch as he possesses an unlimited measure of 
that charity which covers a multitude of sins. He 
ias never been known to find any fault with any 
young man or young woman of* marriageable age. 
The spinster may be as ugly as one of Shakspeare's 
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witches, and the young man may be as deformed as 
deformity itself, the ghatak sees no defect in either. 
The one, in his eye, or at any rate in his mouth, is 
as beautiful and gentle as Lakshmi, and the other 
as handsome and accomplished as Kartikeya. The 
reader must not suppose that the gentleman now 
smoking in Badan's house is a ghataky in the proper 
sense of the term. A ghatak, properly speaking, is 
a Brahman of a very high order, and confines his 
services only to the priestly class. A Brahman 
ghatak is often a man of learning, and invariably 
a man of persuasive eloquence; and he has the 
whole of the Indian " Burke^s Peerage ^' and '^ Baron- 
etage,^' at his fingers' ends. But every caste has 
its own ghataks ; and the worthy individual now 
before us is a ghat ah of the ugra-kshatriya, or 
Aguri caste. He had been commissioned by Badan 
and Alanga to seek out a nice young husband for 
Malatij he had had, before this time, several inter- 
views with them, and with the parents of the young 
man of his choice; and he had now come to make 
the final arrangements. What those arrangements 
were, and who the happy young man was that was to 
obtain the hand of Malati, the reader will know from 
the conversation, a translation of which we give below. 

Badan. " Well, ghatak, what's the news ? I 
hope everything is jpdkd (ripe)." 

Ghatak, " All jpdkd, by the blessing of Praj^pati. 
Your daughter Malati must have been born in an 
auspicious hour to get such a handsome, able-bodied, 
and accomplished husband as Madhava Chandra Sen, 
the son of Kesava Chandra Sen, of Durganagar, the 
highest ugra-kshatriya kulin in all Radh." 

Badan. "You ghataks always praise everybody. 
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But tell me truly whether the young man has any 
bodily defect/' 

Ohatah, ^'Rdma! Bdma! do yon think I am 
joking with you? Madhava is a second Elartikeya, 
the handsomest young man in all Durganagar. As 
for his property, his father, old Kesava, has two 
Tnarms (granaries of paddy) ; of his brass vessels 
there is no reckoning. Besides the lands for which 
he pays rent, he has ten highds of Idkhraj (rent-free) 
land." 

Alanga. '^What ornaments have they agreed to 
give to Malati?'' 

Ghatak. *^01d Kesava will cover his daughter- 
in-laVs body with ornaments from head to foot. 
He has ordered one chaudrahd/Ty a pair of mals, a 
pair of jpainchhdsy one hdutiy a pair of jpaldhdntis, 
one tdbijy a pair of jhumkos and pdsdsy a pair of 
balds, and one nath. Did you, old lady, get so many 
ornaments at your wedding?" 

Alanga. "Why, when I got married, ghatak, 
people were not so fond of ornaments as they are 
now. Those days were days of simplicity, of thick 
clothes and coarse rice ; but the present days are days 
of luxury." 

JBadan, "What is Madhava's exact age?" 

Ghatak. " He is nineteen years, ten months, and 
five days old; I saw his horoscope." 

Badan. "I hope his gotra (the name of his 
tribe), is different from ours." 

Ghatak. " Well done ! Do you, Badan, take me 
for a fool? I have become giey in ghatkdli, (that 
is, the profession of a ghatak), and you teach me 
my trade !" 

Alanga. "We have no objection to the marriage. 
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Let measures be immediately taken. M^ati has 
evidently put rice in the hdn4i of Madhava. It 
seems to be the tying of Prajdpati. Who can 
prevent the unipn f '' 

The ghataJc. delighted with the result of the 
conversation, took some refreshment, laid himself 
down on a mat on the verandah of the big room, 
and, as he had become tired by the day's walk, 
soon fell asleep. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

MALATl's MABBIAGE. 

Here Sit6. stands, my daughter fair, 
The duties of thy life to share ; 
Take from her father, take thy bride, 
Join hand to hand, and bliss betide. 
A faithfnl wife, most blest is she. 
And as thy shade will follow thee. 

Griffith's Bdmdycma. 

Eakly next morning the ghatak rose from liis bed 
before crow-cawing, and started on his journey to 
Durganagar, which was about twenty miles distant. 
The way was long and tedious, but the prospect of 
^ substantial reward considerably lightened the 
fatigue of the journey. He did not stop in the 
^^Y) except a minute or two here and there for 
tne purpose of smoking; and the only considerable 
h^lt he made was on the banks of the brook Maya, 
^here he bathed, ate the mudi and treacle which 
^anga with thoughtful kindness had put into his 
^^iidle, and drank from the stream, the water of 
^hich is so wholesome that it is said to possess the 
rare quality of dissolving even iron shots if they 
^^^ taken into the stomach. "The lowing herds 
^111 d slowly over the lea," kicking up as they went 
^ cloud of dust, and the ploughman was plodding 
^otQeward his weary way, when the ghatak reached 
^^I'ganagar. Kesava Sen and his wife rejoiced at 
^^e success of the match maker, and looked forward 
^^ their son^s marriage with great pleasure. 
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Two days after, Kesava set out. for Kdnchanpur 
with a distant relation, who carried with him a pair 
of sddis and a hdndi of the best sweetmeats manu- 
factured at Durganagar. Badan received the guests 
with joy. Kesava was delighted with the beauty 
and swcQt simplicity of Malati, and vdgdd/n, or 
betrothal, was consummated. As the parents of 
both bride and bridegroom were anxious that the 
marriage should be soon celebrated, Dhumketu, the 
astrologer, was requested to fix a day for the 
purpose. After a world of calculations he fixed 
upon the 24th of Phalgun, which he represented to 
be eminently auspicious, as the solar, lunar, planetary, 
and stellar influences on that day were all benignant. 
After two days Kesava and his friend returned to 
Durganagar. 

Two weeks before the wedding, the sound of 
festivity and the din of preparations were heard 
both at Kanchanpur and Durganagar. The rela- 
tions of Badan, whether near or distant, whether 
residing in the village or elsewhere, all flocked to 
his house to mingle their gratulations with his; and 
those near relations who had come from distant 
villages, stayed till the solemnities were all over. 
Preparations were made for feeding a large number 
of persons, consisting of Badan^s own relations and 
friends, and of those of the bridegroom. The pedal 
was incessantly active, husking away large quantities 
of paddy; the hand-mill was always in motion^ 
splitting haldiy arhavy and other sorts of pulse; 
advances of money were given to the fisherinen of 
the village for a good supply of the only animal food 
used by the Hindu peasantry — ^the fish of Badan^s 
own tank being insufficient for the purpose ; and con- 
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tracts were given to the village milkmen for huge 
quantities of curds, of wHcli Bengal raiyats are so 
fond. Alanga, Sundari, Aduri, and the women of 
neighbouring houses, busied themselves also with 
the clothes and ornaments of Malati; while the young 
women of the village put their heads together to 
concoct plans for amusing and teasing the bride- 
groom on the night of the wedding. In every Bengali 
marriage haridrd (turmeric), plays an important 
part; indeed, without it, there can be no marriage. 
What the philosophy of using turmeric in marriage 
is, we do not pretend to fathom ; perhaps it is used 
to improve the complexion, which in Bengal is rather 
dark. Whatever may be the reason, turmeric is 
largely used in aU Bengali marriages. Accordingly, 
a large quantity of turmeric was ground, and reduced 
to powder by Alanga and Sundari ; the body of Malati 
was profusely besmeared with the yellow dye, mixed 
with mustard oil ; and other members of the family, 
as well as relatives and neighbours, beautified their 
persons with it. Great was the exultation of the 
women when the nuptial drug was for the first 
time applied to the skin of the would-be bride. 
Shouts of ulu ! ulu ! ulu ! rent the air ; and those 
shouts were repeated every forenoon when the opera- 
tion of besmearing the body with turmeric took 
place, before bathing. The din of preparation, the 
sound of festivity, the loud talk and laughing of 
the women, the turmeric-coloured clothes of every 
one connected with the family, and the shouts of 
vlu! ulu I idu ! — all showed to the little world of 
Kanchanpur that there was to be a marriage in 
Badan^s house. 

At Durganagar the sound of festivity was still 
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• 
greater. Every morning tte chandimandap of Kesava's 
house was crowded with people, old and young, who 
talked of nothing else but of Madhava's marriage. 
About ten o^clock in the morning, the*shoutaof ulu! 
ulu ! ulu ! from the andarmahal (Zenana) announced 
to the public of the village that the would-le bride- 
groom^s body was being besmeared with turmeric. 
A great deal of fun was made, many jokes were 
cracked by old and young women, as Madhava^s body 
was anointed with oil and turmeric. Ablutions then 
followed. During these days, the bridegroom ate 
what is called, anudhabhojana, commonty" termed 
dibadahhdt, or bachelor^s dinner. Those dinners are 
given by the near relations of the bridegroom, and 
are so termed from the circumstance that they are 
amongst the last dinners the bridegroom eats in the 
condition of a bachelor. They are usually accom- 
panied with a deal of fun and festivity, made chiefly 
by young men and young women. When Madhava 
sat with his companions in the chandimandap, the 
ghat ah would come and descant eloquently on the 
nameless graces of Malati, to the infinite amusement 
of the party, and institute a droll comparison between 
the forthcoming marriage, and the union of Madhava 
and Malati in the Sanskrit play of that name* 
Business was, however, mingled with these merry- 
makings. As Madhava was Kesava^s only son, the 
father had resolved to spend as much money as ho 
possibly could in celebrating the marriage. Accord- 
ingly, a costly dress for the bridegroom had been 
purchased; the village malakar (flower-man) was 
ordered to prepare as gaudy a crown as ' he could' 
make — ^for all Bengali bridegrooms, however poor, 
put on tinsel crowns at the wedding; equally gaudy 
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sioes, embroidered with silver, tad been brought up 
from Calcutta; and the chaturdold (marriage Palki) 
of a wealthy neighbour was borrowed for the con- 
veyance of the bridegroom to the village of the 
bride; torches were prepared, and a number of 
rangmasdls, '^Bengal Lights ^^ as they are called by 
Anglo-Indians, were manufactured to illuminate the 
path of the bridegroom. A band of musicians was 
also engaged, one set of jagajhampa^ four dhols, two- 
Mnsis, two sdndis^ and one set of rasanchauJcis. 
This precious band used every day, several days 
before the wedding, to give forth harmony not unlike 
that which, we may suppose, was made at Babel at 
the Confusion of Tongues. 

At last the long-looked-for day, the auspicious 
twenty-fourth of Phalgun, arrived. Kesava had 
made all necessary preparations for the marriage- 
march, and before the crows of the village commenced 
their cawing, the marriage procession had begun its 
journey — for the object was to reach Kanchanpur 
in one day. The procession consisted of the bride- 
groom, seated in the chaturdola, of which I have 
spoken, carried by four stout bearers, his father, 
about a dozen relations and friends ; the band of 
inu.sicians, already described; the guru, or spiritual 
director of the family ; the family priest, and last, 
but not least in importance — the family barber. Tho 
]>arty, without halting anywhere, made a forced 
march of nineteen miles, and reached Devagrama, only 
f'lie mile distant from Kanchanpur, at about three 
(i'clock in the afternoon, where they bathed and 
cooked a hasty meal, and made preparations for 
entering the bride^s village in great pomp. 

But while the hymeneal party are making pre- 
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parations to take Kdnclianpur by storm, the reader 
must accompany me for a few minutes to the house 
of the bride, and see for himself what her friends 
are about. Since the dawning of that bright and 
happy day, there was infinite bustle in Badan^s house. 
The noise of gladness was heard everywhere. Friends 
of every degree of amity were there; relations even 
to the "fortieth remove ^^ were there; the sounds 
of ulu ! ulu ! ulu I were ever and anon heard ; there 
were also the family guru, or father-confessor, the 
family purohita or priest, the family barber and his 
partner in life — ^the indispensable ndjpitni (she-barber) 
— besides a heterogeneous mass of men and women, 
old, young, and middle - aged, who were neither 
friends nor relations, but simple spectators. All 
these men and women were sitting in the open yard 
of the house, now covered below with a satranja 
(coarse carpet), and above by a canvas canopy, both 
borrowed from the zamindar of the village. But 
the chief object of attraction was the bride herself. 
The daughters and the young wives of neighbouring 
husbandmen had come, with one accord, and busied 
themselves from early dawn with adorning the person 
of Malati, and making her look as handsome as they 
could. They made a mixture of turmeric and curds, 
and rubbed her body well with it. She was then 
bathed. The girls and young women then attacked 
her hair, which they wove into many a fantastic 
braid. They then put on her person the several 
ornaments of which I have already spoken. The 
skill of the barber^s wife was also had in requisition. 
She washed the little feet of Mdlati, and neatly painted 
them all round with alakta or lac. Last of all, she 
put on a sd4i of red silk. Thus attired, she waited. 
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for the coming of the bridegroom. It was an extra- 
ordinary day for poor Malati, but slie liardlyknew why 
ier*parents and friends made such an idol of her. She 
tnewit was the day of her marriage, but what marriage 
^ what its duties were — of all that she knew nothing. 
The sun had sunk behind the mango-tope of 
Devagrama; the cows had returned from grazing^ 
followed by neat-herds carrying baskets of cow-dung 
on their heads; the birds had retired to their re- 
spective trees for the night, and were squabbling 
among themselves for their beds; and the shades of 
evening had descended over all the plain, when the 
bridegroom^s party began their festal procession. 
Madhava sat in the chaturdola ; the torches and 
mngmasdls were Kt; the musicians began to play, 
and the jackals of the neighbouring thickets, fright- 
ened by so unusual a noise and so bright a light at 
such a time, set up an unearthly yell as an accom- 
paniment to the marital music. The party assembled 
at Badan^s house, all on the tip -toe of expectation, 
heard with delight the sound of the nuptial music. 
Badan^s heart, and especially Alanga^s, leaped with 
joy. As the sound of the music became louder and 
louder, the pulse of Badan and Alanga beat faster 
and faster. As for Malati, she had scarcely any 
feelings one way or the other, as she understood little 
of the matter; on the whole, I think she was sadder 
than usual, as she knew that she would have to leave 
a beloved father, a dear mother, and a still dearer 
grandmother, and go to a strange place with a man 
whom she had never seen. As the procession was 
approaching the village, men, women, and children 
ran into the street, exclaiming, "The bridegroom is 
coming! the bridegroom is coming !^^ Suddenly the 
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music stopped at the entrance of tte village. A party 
of the villagers liad assembled there in great force, 
who said that they would not allow the procession 
to. pass on till they received the fee of ^AeZa&Aaiigram 
(stoning), that is to say, the bridegroom and his 
party must purchase by a bribe the abstention of 
the villagers from throwing stones at them and 
breaking their vehicles and dashing out their brains. 
After a great deal of loud talk on both sides, the 
father of the bridegroom paid five rupees on the spot, 
after which the procession was allowed to pass on. 

Shortly after, another party stopped the pro- 
cession and demanded some fee for the grama, or 
village, which was given; and a third party, com- 
posed chiefly of boys, demanded fee for the villago 
schoolmaster. The procession at last stood at th& 
door of Badan^s house. Badan went out and 
welcomed them. The hero of the night, Madhava, 
sat in the middle of the open yard under the canvas 
canopy, surrounded by a large assembly of the 
friends of the bride. Many hookahs went around, as 
almost everybody smoked. They talked on all sorts 
of subjects; and the pupils of Rama B.upa the 
pedagogue, who had mustered strong to witness the 
marriage of their schoolfelloVs sister, attempted to 
puzzle each other with difficult questions in arith- 
metic, to the great amusement of the wedding party. 
The family barber, Ganga Napit, was the busiest 
man in the whole assembly, for he was attending 
to the smoking of the guests, filling one kalM after 
another as soon as it was exhausted. And his 
amiable consort, the Ndjpitni, was of equal service 
amongst the women guests, who sat, crowded like 
bales of cotton on the verandah of the bi^ room. 
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not, indeed, in supplying them with tobacco — for 
Hindu women do not smoke, though some of them 
chew tobacco-leaf with pdn-leai — ^but in enlivening the 
conversation and contributing to the gaiety of the scene. 
At last the auspicious hour arrived — ^the hour on 
which sun, moon, planets, and stars had shed their 
selectest influences, and in which Madhava and 
Malati were to become man and wife, when Badan, 
with folded hands and a sheet of cloth round his 
neck, in token of his humility and submission, stood 
in the midst of the assembly and said, '^ Sirs, as the 
lagna (propitious moment) has arrived, if it be the 
command of the assembly I shall no longer delay 
in beginning the good work, but shall proceed to 
celebrate the marriage of my daughter with Mad- 
hava Chandra Sen, the son of Kesava Chandra Sen 
of Durganagar/' Several voices cried out, " We have 
no objection. Begin the ceremony. And may the 
blessing of Prajapati descend on the bridegroom 
and bride.^' The ceremony of stri dchdra (or the 
behaviour of women, which immediately precedes that 
of marriage properly so called), takes place in the 
zenana, that is, in the inner courtyards of Hindu 
houses; but, as poor people like Badan have no 
inner and outer yards in their houses, it takes place 
in the only yard they have. The chhdlndtald (the 
place where the ceremony is performed) had been 
prepared in that corner of the yard which was be- 
tween the big hut and the pedal-hut. There was 
a flat wooden stool on the spot; at its four comers 
stood four young plantain trees, round which threads 
were passed. Madhava stood on the stool, and 
Malati was now brought forward and whirled round 
the bridegroom and the plantain trees seven times. 
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During this process, amid the exclamations of uluf 
uluf ulul blows not unfrequently fell on the back' 
of the poor bridegroom, as it is deemed unfair that a 
man should carry away a girl without suffering some 
pain. Sundari then performed what is called baraii, 
that is, she took a brass plate filled with the products 
of the earth, and touched with it the forehead of the 
bridegroom. Nothing more was wanting to com- 
plete the union than the tying together of the skirts 
of each other^s clothes, the exchange of garlands of 
flowers, and the repetition of holy mantras. 

The marriage over, Badan now addressed himself 
to the onerous task of providing the whole assembly 
with refreshments. The Satranja on which they had 
been sitting was now taken up. A little quantity of 
water was sprinkled on the ground, to allay the dust ; 
a plantain leaf was spread on the ground for each 
guest ; boiled rice, boiled pulse, vegetable curry, fish 
curry, fish in tamarind, and curds, were distributed. 
The men ate on without speaking, the silence being 
now and then broken by loud cries of ^^ Here, more 
fish ! " " more curds on this leaf ! ^^ They all washed 
their hands and mouths in the adjacent tank; each 
got a jpdriy with the usual spices, to chew ; the hookah 
went round and round, after which the assembly 
dispersed. The women were then feasted on the 
verandah of the big hut. The same dehcacies were 
served up; they made less noise than the men, but 
I have been told that they ate more. After eating, 
washing their hands and mouths, and chewing pan, 
they all went away to their homes, excepting a few 
young women who had made up their minds to 
spend the rest of the night in the vdsarghar. What 
that is, the reader will be told in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE vAsAEaHAB. 

Now farewell, bride, and bridegroom' 

Blest in thy new-found sire! 
May Leto, mother of the brave, 

Bring babes at yonr desire. 
And holy Cypris either* s breast 

With mutual love inspire. 

TheoJcritos, 

It IS not to be supposed that wliile the frlends^ 

of the bridegroom and of the bride were entertained, 

the bridegroom and bride themselves should fast. 

But, to tell the truth, though the choicest viands — 

as choice viands, that is to say, as a Bengal raiyat 

can procure — were set before them, they could 

scarcely eat anything. Intense excitement arising 

from the scenes enacted during the night had taken 

away Madhava^s appetite ; and as for Malati, she 

scarcely thought that what she was passing through 

was a reality. But there was another reason why 

Madliava made a poor supper that night. The room 

was crowded with a number of young women whoso 

'^'iilv v<')cation seemed to be to amuse tlicmsclves 

at ilio expense of the bridegroom. Alanga tried 

t«» ck'.'ir tlie room of these women, but slio failed. 

Scai-ci'lv had ]\bidhava taken a handful of rice into 

]\']< nioiitli, wlien one of tlie young women said — 

*' Out fi-iend Kartikeya has a beautiful set of teeth ; 

each oue is as small as a hoe, and as white as a 
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bookali pipe," whicli is usually made of ebony. 
Anotlier said, — " His eyes are Beautiful, exactly like 
those of a cat." A third admired his nose, which 
was beautifully flattened at the tip. A fourth came 
behind and dealt such a blow on his back that it 
sounded like a ripe palm-fruit falling to the ground 
from a lofty palmyra tree; on which the women 
raised a loud guffaw. But the longest dinner or 
supper has an end, and Madhava was removed to 
the Vdsarghar. 

Vdsar, or Vasarghar, is the room in which a mar- 
ricoed uple spend their first night after marriage, or 
rather the remainder of that night in which the 
wedding takes place. Bengalis, whether rich or 
poor, have no honeymoon; but the English reader 
of this authentic history must admit, after perusing 
the following account of the vdsar night, that on 
that night is concentrated the hon^y not only of 
one moon but of twelve moons. Badan's bed-room, 
which was a compartment of the big hut, and the 
best room in the house, was converted into vdsarghdr. 
As Badan was too poor to have a khdf, that is, a 
wooden bedstead with tester frames and mosquito 
curtains — ^he and all his people always sleeping . on 
mats spread on the floor — ^he had borrowed from a 
neighbour for the uewly-married couple a tahtdposa, 
which may be described as a large but low kitchen 
table. On the tahtdjposa was spread a quilt, with 
two or three pillows. At the bidding of the young 
women, Madhava sat on the bedstead, and the 
women sat on the floor on a mat, amongst whom M&lati 
took her place. After a little, a near relation of her 
mother^s took Malati in her arms, and made her 
sit on the left-hand side of Mddhava. Malati 
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blushed, and covered her face with the skirt of her 
sddi. The old women next went to the bridegroom 
and bride, and blessed them, invoking the gods and 
praying that they might lead a happy life, that they 
might become immortal, that they might rejoice at 
seeing the faces of many children, especially sons, 
and that their basket and their store might never 
fail. When this benediction was pronounced, Madhava 
and Malati came down from the bedstead, and, touch- 
ing the ground with their heads, made obeisance to 
them. Madhava then resumed his seat on the bed- 
stead, but Malati stayed with the women on the mat 
on the floor. The reader might suppose that the 
women would now surely retire, and leave the bride- 
groom and bride to themselves. Not a bit of it. 
Alanga came to the door and told Madhava to go 
to sleep, and he would have gladly done so if the 
women had allowed him. One woman said, ^^ Oh 
mother ! what kiad of marriage is this ? Does any 
bridegroom sleep on the night of his marriage ? 
Madhava must sit up the rest of the night with us. 
The spring has just begun, and what bride or 
bridegroom ever thinks of sleep ? Come, friends, 
let us all be gay.^^ Turning to the bridegroom, the 
same woman said, ^^Well, brother, you have got a 
handsome and gentle wife; I hope you will treat 
her well/^ 

Madhava. " What man ever ill-treats his wife ? ^^ 
First Woman, " What man ill-treats his own 
wife ! You must bo a ninny not to know that. Are 
there not hundreds of cases in Kanchanpur? Here 
is Kadi, for instance, who is beaten almost every 
liiglit by her husband.^^ 

Madhava. "It is very wicked to beat one^s 

H 
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wife. In my opinion no man ought, under any 
circumstances, to beat liis wife/' 

Fir^t Woman, ''The bridegroom seems to be a 
nice man. 0, lo I Malati, your forehead is good. 
You have got such a nice husband.'' 

Second Woman. " You seem, sister, to be in love 
with the bridegroom. You had better go and sit on 
his left hand, and we shall all cry, ulu ! ulu / ulu ! 
The bridegroom's words have pleased you. Now his 
words are honey-like, but afterwards they will turn 
into poison. It is the same with every bridegroom. 
All men are bad. They all ill-treat their wives." 

Mddhava. ''You seem to be speaking from 
personal experience." 

Second Woman. " Well done, friend ! You seem 
to be a bit of a wit. There is some juice in you. 
You are not the dry stick I took you for. At first 
I took you for a cow; but it seems there is some 
stuff in you. Sdbdsh! (well done!) Sdbdshl May 
you only live long ! " 

When these words were uttered, the other women 
showed some displeasure at the sarcasm, and ex- 
pressed the hope that there would be nothing dis- 
agreeable on that joyful night. The woman wha 
had spoken, however, protested that she was not at 
all angry, and that what she had said was all in fun* 

One of the party asked Madhava whether he could 
tell stories for the amusement of all; on his saying 
that he would greatly prefer being a listener to being 
a narrator, one of the young women told a story which 
provoked no end of laughter. When the story was 
drawing to a close, Madhava unfortunately fell asleep^ 
on which the reciter of the story, a young woman^ 
gaily went up to the taktdposa and pulled his ear. 
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whicli produced roars of laughter. On hearing the 
cry of a cuekoo from a neighbouring tree, one of the 
party suggested that Madhava should regale the 
company with music. Madhava did not deny that 
he could sing, but said that woman^s voice was a 
great deal sweeter than man^s; he hoped, therefore, 
that one of the young ladies would sing. Most of 
the women there present could not sing at all, as 
it is reckoned disreputable in Bengali women, even 
of the peasant class, to sing; but there was one 
woman in the company who could sing, and she sang 
a love song, containing allusions to a parrot im- 
prisoned in a cage, and longing to be free, and to 
soar away into the regions of delight. The voice 
was so sweet that it was immensely applauded. 
Madhava at last yielded to the wishes of the ladies, 
and favoured them with a song. The song was 
scarcely at an end, when Alanga suddenly opened 
the door of the room, and said, " Son, Madhava ! the 
crows are cawing, it is morning, the sun will be up 
shortly. You had better get up and perform your 
morning ablutions. Where is Malati, dear V Malati 
was lying on the mat in deep sleep. The women 
said they would not allow Madhava to get up from 
bed till they got their fee of Sayydtoldni, that is, 
for putting up the bed. After a great deal of laughter 
the sum of two rupees was given to the women, who 
put up the quilt and the pillows and went to their 
homes. The money they got they invested in sweet- 
meats. Thus ended the pleasures of the vdsarghar, or 
phulsayyd (flower-bed), as it is more generally called 
in the Vardhamana district, from the circumstance 
of the bed being adorned with flowers. Two days 
after the married couple started for Durganagar. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE VILLAGE GHOST. 

Fve heard my reverend grannie bblj, 
In lanely glens ye like to stray ; 
Or where auld min'd castles gray, 

Nod to xhe moon, 
Ye fright the nightly wand'rers *way 

Wi* eldritch croon. 

Bums. 

'^Why were you looking so intently on that young 
Vairdgi (mendicant), who came to ask alms this 
morning ? ^^ said Gayaram to his wife Aduri, one 
night on retiring into his room, and bolting the door. 

Aduri. "What Vairdgi? I look at another 
man^s face ! " 

Oaydrdm, " What Vairdgi ? as if you know 
nothing of the matter! You seem to have dropped 
from the clouds ! ^' 

Aduri. " In the name of Quni (spiritual director), 
I have never gazed on any man's face except on 
your^s. Do not accuse me falsely .^^ 

Oaydrdm. "Accuse you falsely, you cunning 
jackal ! Have I not seen it with these two eyes ? 
The Vairdgi was standing in the middle of the yard ; 
you came from the store-room with a handful of rice, 
and put it into his pumpkin; and, in the act of 
putting it, you looked into his face, and he looked 
at yours, and you gave an arch smile. I was in the 
cow-house, and saw it all. Dare you deny this ? " 

Aduri. "In the name of Gopinath (a name of 
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Krislina), it is all false. It is true I put a handful 
of rice into the young Vairdgi's bag, but I deny 
that I looked at him and smiled/^ 

Gaydrdm. ^^ You did look ; you did smile. Don^t 
say No. I saw it all from the cow-house.^^ 

Adun. " You are a very suspicious husband ; in 
other respects, you are good. You always suspect 
that I look into other people^s faces, and that I 
speak to men; whereas, I never do any such thing. 
How many times since marriage have you suspected 
me ! But Paramesvara (God), knows that I am 
innocent.^^ 

Gaydrdm. ^^ I am not accusing you of any posi- 
tive crime. But you have a bad heart, and you always 
look at the faces of young men. Why don^t you 
confess that you smiled at the young Vavrdgi this 
morning ?^^ 

Adurl, '^I did not smile. You are speaking a lie.^' 

On this Gayaram^s anger was roused, and he 
slapped his wife on the face. Aduri screamed, fell 
down on the floor, and screamed again as if she was 
in danger of her life. Alanga, who was in the adjoin- 
ing hut — the same on the verandah of which was the 
pedal — rushed out, and, going to the door of Gaya- 
riim's hut, enquired what the matter was. On being 
tr.ld thdt notliing was the matter, only that chhoto 
ho>t (the younger wife) screamed simply because she 
was rebuked for her naughtiness, she went back into 
lier room, advising her son to treat Aduri gently, and 
not to beat her. Aduri, lying flat on the ground, 
muttered to herself, " Vidhata, what an amount of 
inisory hast thou written on my forehead ! Happy 
should I be if I die ! The air would then enter into 
my bones.'^^ 
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^ — • * — — 

Gay dram. ^^ Now confess that you smiled on tlie 
Vairdgi, and promise that you will not do it again; 
then I'll forgive you/' 

Aduri, ^^In the name of Guru, I did not do it. 
Don't think evil of me, O lord of my life/' 

Gay dram. ^^Dare you again deny it, when I 
have told you that I have seen it with mine own 
eyes/' 

Aduri. '^But suppose I did look and did smile 
on the Vairdgi ? What of that ? Have I committed 
any crime?" 

Gayaram, with his Hindoo ideas of female delicacy, 
was so shocked at this outrageous answer that he 
got up from his bed, went to the comer where Aduri 
lay, and dealt on her back two or three vigorous 
fisticuffs. Aduri screamed again : but Alanga was 
asleep and did not hear her. There was no more 
conversation; Grayaram slept on his bed, which was 
simply a mat spread on the floor; and Aduri, sobbing 
and groaning for a long time, at last fell asleep in 
the place where she was lying. Gayaram woke up 
early in the morning, took no notice of his wife, 
who was then fast asleep, and went to the cows. 

Aduri got out of her room at the usual time, 
and engaged herself with Alanga and Sundari, in 
the ordinary househould duties; Badan and K^la- 
manik went to the fields, whither Gayaram had 
already gone, and Govinda repaired to the 
jpdthsdld of Rama Rupa Mahasaya, along with 
other boys of the neighbourhood. Sundari 
bathed first, as she was now the chief cook 
of the family, having no baby to nurse, and Alanga 
being too old and infirm to undertake the work. 
The gentlemen of the house returned home about 
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the middle of the day for their dinner, and Govinda 
returned from the pdthsdldy his face and hands being 
besmeared with ink, clear proof that he had begun 
to write his letters in right earnest. The men took 
their meal first and went again to the fields; and 
Govinda to the afternoon school. The women then 
ate their dinner and, as usual, scoured the plates and 
dishes at the ghat of the tank with mud, ashes, and 
straw. Alanga then sat to her charkd, and Sundari and 
Aduri brought driuking water from the himasdgara, 
each in an earthen halsi gi'acefuUy placed on the left 
side of the waist, with the left arm going round its 
neck to support it. 

It was about five o^ clock in the afternoon, when 
Sundari and Aduri, sitting beside Alanga, were carding 
cotton for her, that an extraordinary scene occurred. 
Suddenly Aduri burst out into a loud laughter and 
fell down on the ground. On being raised up, she 
laughed stni more, and began to jump about the 
verandah. Having never seen Aduri laugh so 
immoderately, Alanga and Sundari were quite con- 
founded and ascribed her strange behaviour to the 
influence of hdtds or ^^air^^ — that is, to demoniacal 
agency. The news of Aduri^s possession ran like 
wildfire through the village, and reached Badan and 
his brothers who were in the fields. They imme- 
diately came to their house, which they found filled 
with a large crowd, and where they saw a sight which 
they had never before witnessed. The reader has 
been already told that it is reckoned a great sin in a 
Hindu (at least a Bengali Hindu woman) even to see 
the face of the elder brother of her husband — at any 
rate her eyes ought never to meet those of his. 
Accordingly Aduri, since her marriage, had never 
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looked into the face of either Badan or Kalamanik : 
when they were in the house she went about com- 
pletely veiled. The same Aduri had now become 
quite a changed being. She had taken off her sddi 
from the head and the upper part of her body, and 
was therefore naked from the waist, upwards. In 
this state she came before Badan and Elalamanik, 
and laughed and danced and jumped about. They 
both became convinced that an evil spirit had taken 
possession of her. But there are two sorts of posses- 
sion, in Bengal at least; — one by a witch and the 
other by a ghost : and the question was — ^Was Aduri 
under the influence of a witch or of a ghost ? And it 
was important that the question should be speedily 
answered, as the two sorts of possession required 
two entirely different systems of treatment, and the 
doctor that expelled a witch was unable to cope with 
a ghost. At the suggestion of an old woman who 
happened then to be in the house, the matter was 
satisfactorily settled. She suggested that a piece of 
turmeric should be burnt and brought near Aduri^s 
nostrils; if she quietly bore the fume and smell it 
would then be concluded that she was under the 
influence of a witch ; but if she could not endure it, 
then it was plain that she was possessed, or " eaten,'*^ 
as the expression is in Bengali, by a ghost. Accord- 
ingly Gayaram and three other stout men caught 
hold of Aduri — ^for she seemed to have becomo 
superhumanly strong — and a piece of turmeric was 
burnt below her nostrils, with the smell of which 
Aduri was no better pleased 

Than Asmodeus with the fishy fume 

That drove him, though enamour'd, from the sponso 

Of Tobit's son, and with a vengeance sent 

From Media post to Egypt, there fast bound. 
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The moment the fume of the turmeric entered 
Aduri^s nostrils, she gave an unearthly shriek, and 
tried to get ofE from the four strong men who were 
holding her. There was no doubt that it was a 
case of demoniacal possession, or rather ghost-pos- 
session. There lived at Devagram, a viUage only 
a mile distant from Kanchanpur, an exorcist called 
Bhutadiyd (demon-expeller), or more commonly q/M, 
whose fame was in aU the neighbouring villages. 
This person was speedily sent for. As it will take 
some time before the mighty physician whose juris- 
diction extends to the world of invisible spirits 
arrives, let me improve the interval by giving to 
the reader a brief account of the difEerent classes 
of Bengali ghosts, their habits and modes of appear- 
ance, or strictly speaking, of Bengali-Hindu ghosts, 
for of Muhammadan ghosts, usually called Mdmdos, 
who are regarded as iofinitely more mischievous than 
Hindu ghosts, I do not at present enquire. 

Of Bengali ghosts, that is, the spirits of Bengali 
men and Bengali women, there is a great variety; 
but there are five classes which generally make their 
appearance, if not in cities and towns — ^for they seem 
altogether to have left the seats of enlightenment 
and civilisation — at least in the villages of Bengal. 
The first and most honourable class of ghosts are 
those which pass by the name of Brahmadaityas, or 
the spirits of departed Brahmans. They generally 
take up their abode in the branches of the gayd- 
asvatlm (Ficus cordifoliaj, the most sacred species 
of the Ficus religiosa, and also in the branches of 
the holy sriphal fJEgle MarmelosJ, Unlike other 
ghosts, they do not eat all sorts of food, but only 
those which are considered religiously clean They 
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never appear, like other ghosts, to frighten men, 
such an object being beneath their dignity. They 
are for the most part inoffensive, never doing harm 
to benighted travellers, nor entering into the bodies 
of living men or women; but should their dignity 
be contemned, or their sanctum sanctorwm be invaded 
or desecrated, their rage knows no bounds, and the 
neck of the offender is ruthlessly wrung and broken 
— a species of vengeance to which they are some- 
what partial. Hence a Hindu will hardly ever climb 
up the Ficus cordifolia except in dire necessity; and 
if Brahmans must often climb the j^gle Marmelos 
for obtaining the sacred trefoil so largely used in 
Brahmanical worship, they do it only after offering 
prayers to the gods in general, and to the Brahma- 
daitya in particular who may have taken up his 
abode in the tree to be climbed. 

Another class of ghosts, and they are by far the 
most numerous class, are simply called hhutas, that 
is, spirits. They are the spirits of departed 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. They are tall as 
palmyra trees, generally thin, and very black. They 
usually live on trees of every description, excepting 
those, of course, on which Brahmanical ghosts have 
taken up their abode. At night, especially at mid- 
night — ^the hour and power of darkness — ^they go 
about in the villages and fields, frightening night- 
walkers and belated travellers. They prefer dirty 
places to clean, and have never been seen in the 
precincts of the temples of the gods. They are always 
stark naked. They are rather fond of women, whom 
they usually possess. They eat rice and all sorts of 
human food, but their favourite dish is fish. Their 
partiality for fish is so well known, that a large 
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bnbe is necessary to induce a Bengali peasant to go 

at night from one place to another with some quantity 

of fish in his hand. If he has the foolhardiness to 

go, especially to the outskirts of a village and to the 

fields, he is sure to be attacked by a ghost or ghosts 

anxious to devour the fish. If two ghosts attack 

tim, the peasant has reason to be thankful, for in 

that case the two ghosts are sure to quarrel with 

«ach other, and the peasant to escape scot free. The 

best way to defend one^s self from the attack of a 

hhuta, is to repeat the names of the gods and 

goddesses, especially of Kali, Durga, and Siva, the 

last one being named bhutanath, or, the lord of 

ghosts. Another mode of preventing the attack of 

a ghost is to carry with you a stick or rod of iron, 

a metal of which spirits are, somehow or other, greatly 

afraid. Hence Hindu peasants, who require in 

some seasons of the year to go out to the fields at 

night, carry with them rods of iron. But neither 

the repetition of the names of the gods and goddesses, 

nor an iron rod, will prevent a ghost from frightening 

a man from a distance ; they are safeguards only 

against a ghost touching his person. All ghosts, 

owing to the peculiar conformation of their mouth, 

speak through the nose. 

The bhutas are all male ghosts ; but there are two 
classes of female ghosts, called jpetnis and sdnhhchihnis. 
Of the Jpetnis not much is known, except that they 
are terribly dirty — the stench of their bodies when 
near producing violent nausea in human beings ; that 
they are very lascivious, trying to waylay benighted 
passengers for the gratification of their lusts ; and that 
intercourse with them is sure to end in the destruc- 
tion of both the body and of the sovV S^n^^'^M^nis, 
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or Sanhhachumis, so called, in the opinion of some 
demonologists, because they put on clothes as white 
as sanklia (conch-shell), and, in that of others, because 
they are fond of breaking conch-shells to pieces, are 
female ghosts, not so filthy as jpetnis, but equally 
dangerous. They usually stand at the dead of night 
at the foot of trees, and look like sheets of cloth as 
white as any fuller can make them. 

Another class of ghosts are the shandhahdtas, so 
called from the circumstance that their heads have 
been cut ofE from above their shoulders. These head- 
less ghosts are probably the most terrible of the whole 
set, as they have never been known to spare any 
human being with whom they have come in contact. 
They generally dwell in low moist lands, outside a 
village, in bogs and fens, and go about in the dark, 
rolling on the ground, with their huge arms stretched 
out. Certain death awaits the belated peasant who falls 
within the folds of those gigantic arms. It is time, 
however, to put an end to this ghostly dissertation, as 
I perceive from the flutter amongst the inmates of 
Badan^s house that the ghost doctor is at the 
door. 

Before the arrival of the qjhd (ghost-doctor), 
Aduri had been carried vi et armis into Badan^s sleep- 
ing-room, where she was jumping, dancing, stampiag 
on the floor, making herself almost naked, now 
shrieking, now muttering unintelligible sounds. As 
soon as the ojhd entered the room, she sent forth an 
unearthly yell, and went to a corner. The exorcist, 
who was an able-bodied, middle-aged, rough-looking 
peasant, sat on a wooden plank on the floor, and began 
to blow with, his mouth, and to utter some mantras, of 
which we give the following specimen : — 
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s 

Dhuld sattam, • 

Madhu pattam, 
JAdhvli, karam sdr ; 
Asi hdjdr koti bandam, 
Teis hdjdr lix. 
Je pathe ydya amuk chhede de kes^ 
Dain, yogini, pret, bhut, 
Bdo, bdtds, deva, dut, 
Kdhdro ndiko nabaleo. 
Kir djnd ? 
Kdnader Kdmdkhya Mdijhi chandir djnd: 
Siggir Ug, Mg, Idg. 

Rising from his seat and approacliing Aduri^ the 
doctor said — " Who are you ? Where do you live ? ^^ 

Aduri, with a strong nasal accent, said — " What 
have you to do with me or my place of abode ? ^^ 

Ojhd. "But you must tell me who you are, or 
you will feel the consequence/' 

Aduri, " Do your worst. I won't tell you who 
I am. I defy you to injure me.'' 

Ojhd. " By Mahadeva ! if you do not reply to 
my questions, I'll pound your bones in a mortar." 

Aduri, " I won't reply to your questions." 

On this the ojhd began to mutter the mantras^ 
to How with his mouth with all his might ; and then 
belaboured poor Aduri with a bamboo twig which was 
in his hand. Aduri shrieked with agony, and then 
said, with the invariable nasal twang, that she was 
ready to answer all his questions. 

Ojhd. "Who are you?" 

Aduri. " I am a hhuta, a subject of Mahadeva." 

Ojhd. "Where do you live?" 

Aduri. " I formerly lived in the big mango-tree 
on the south-west corner of the tank himdsagara ; but 
some time ago I changed my residence, and have 
taken up my abode on the tdl (palmyra) tree in the 
corner of Badan's house." 
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Ojhd. ^^ Before you became bhuta, whose body 
did you animate in this world ?^' 

Aduri, " That is a question which I am forbidden 
to answer. It is a secret of the spirit-world/' 

Ojhd. "But why have you come into the body 
of chhoto bou? 

Aduri. " Because she is vain of her beauty, and 
because she looks into the faces of men and smiles/^ 

Ojhd. "You must leave her immediately/' 

Aduri, "You cannot force me to leave her/' 

Ojhd, "I can't, you say? Just wait/' 

So sajring, he again began unmercifully to flog 
Aduri, who flew about like lightning from one end 
of the room to the other, her eyes staring wildly, 
her hair dishevelled, her clothes falling ofE her body, 
the ohjd closely following. Thump succeeded thump. 
Groans, shrieks, and unearthly nasal sounds filled 
the room, and everyone present was horror-struck. 
After a little Aduri took breath and said, or rather 
the ghost in her, that she would go away in the 
course of an hour. The ojhd insisted on instant 
departure; and flagellation commenced afresh. At 
last the ojhd took out of his bag the root of a certain 
herb, wrapped it up in a pdn leaf, and forced 
it into the mouth of Aduri, who chewed and swal- 
lowed it. She remained perfectly stiU for a few 
minutes. The ojhd again said : " Are you going 
immediately to leave chhofo bou?^' 

Aduri. "Yes.'' 

Ojhd. " What sign will you give of your depar- 
ture? How shall we know that you have left her?" 

Aduri. "When I go away I shall carry with 
my teeth a curry-stone from this room to the end 
of the verandah." 
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Ojhd. "Very good/' 

The ojhd ordered the curry-stone of the family 
to be brought. It was about ten pounds in weight* 
Aduri caught it between her teeth and proceeded 
towards the door, the threshold of which she had 
scarcely stepped over when she fell down and 
fainted. Alanga, Sundari, and Malati — ^for the last 
Bad returned from her father-in-laVs house — ^took 
ler up insensible and in lock-jaw. A pair of ydnti 
(nut-crackers made of iron) was pushed between her 
teeth, a little water was poured down her throat, 
and she revived. On becoming conscious she puUed 
the veil down her face, and, looking at Sundari, 
said in a whisper, "Why am I here, sister? Why 
are so many people assembled here?^' The ghost- 
doctor, at whose supernatural skill everyone won- 
dered, was rewarded with one rupee and an old 
dhutiy and the crowd dispersed. That night, and 
many following nights, Gayaram would not sleep in 
the same room with his wife; and he got reconciled 
to her only after she had been purified by a religious 
ceremony performed by the family priest. 



CHAPTEE XVn. 

GOVINDA AT SCHOOL. 

And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel^ 
And shining mormng-face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 

As You Like It, 

We must now return to our hero, and notice what 
progress he was making in reading and writing under 
that redoubtable pedagogue, Eama Rupa Sarkdr, of 
Kanchanpur. We saw him on the first day trace 
his letters with chalk on the ground; he remained 
at it for about six months, after which he exchanged 
the ground for palmyra-leaves, and chalk for the 
reed and ink. I say the reed, for the natives of 
Bengal, whether Raja or raiyat, do not use goose- 
quill, or swan- quill, or steel pens; their Jcalama 
{/caXafjbos;), is made of the reed khdg4oi {Saecharvm 
sj)ontaneum), only the learned professors of Sanskrit 
fols or colleges prefer to it the more common 
bamboo. As for the writing material, slates were 
unknown, till they were introduced into the country 
by the English, and are used only in schools orga- 
nised on the English model. The leaves of the fan- 
palm are preferable to slates for beginners, for 
three reasons : — in the first place, the palm-leaf costs 
nothing, especially in the villages; secondly, it is 
more lasting, as it never breaks, and seldom tears; 
thirdly, it is lighter than a slate, and therefore can 
be more easily carried by children. Provided with 
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a bundle of about twenty pieces of the palmyra- 
leaf under his left arm, the reed-pen resting on the 
upper hollow of his right ear, an earthen ink-pot in 
his left hand, and his right hand free, our hero 
used every morning and afternoon to go to the 
pathsdld, with other boys of the neighbourhood. . He 
always returned home with his hands, face, and 
dhuti bespattered with ink; for whenever he wrote 
on the palm-leaf a wrong letter or an ill-formed one, 
lie immediately used to brush it off with his hand, 
or Ms wrist. But Alanga and Sundari were rather 
pleased with the sight than otherwise, for the abun- 
dance of ink on his body and clothes only showed 
how diligent their darling was in his studies. 

In the old-fashioned, orthodox village pdthsdlds, 
which are even now found all over the country, a 
boy only writes for some years, and does a little 
arithmetic, but seldom reads a book, the two subjects 
to which the greatest attention is paid being cali- 
graphy and arithmetic. Early in the morning, when 
Govinda went to school, he spent some hours in 
writing the fifty letters of the Bengali alphabet, 
the compound letters which are so puzzling to 
foreigners, the numerals from one to a hundred, and 
the like. Before the forenoon school was dismissed 
he recited, in a chorus with other boys, those com- 
pound letters and the numerals. In the afternoon 
school he again wrote those very things, and in the 
evening, before being dismissed, recited in a sing- 
song manner, along with other boys, the whole of 
the Multiplication Table up to twenty times twenty, 
a table with which Bengali boys are more familiar 
than any other boys in the world. Next to the 
writing of the alphabet followed the writing of proper 
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names, especially of persons; the names of all the 
boys in the school, and those of the major part of 
the inhabitants of the village successively, appeared 
on the stage of the palm-leaf. 

The study of arithmetic went on pari passu with 
caligraphy and orthography. First came a lot of 
arithmetical tables, which were all committed to 
memory; addition, both simple and compound, fol- 
lowed; next, subtraction, both simple and compound; 
then the boy at once passed on — ^for Bengali arith- 
metic has not the formal processes of multiplication 
and division — to what in European arithmetic is 
called Proportion, or the Rule of Three, but which 
in Bengali goes by the various names serJca^hd, 
TYianhashd, Icdnchdndmdshdy sudkashd (interest), Tcdthd- 
Icdliy bighdkdli (mensuration), according to the subjects 
to which the doctrine of Proportion is applied. The 
reader must not suppose that Govinda went through 
this course of arithmetic; his school course was cut 
short, as we shall see by-and-by, after he had 
mastered compound subtraction. As slates are not 
used in the village schools, and black-boards are as 
unknown in the pdthsdlds as Babbage^s Calculating 
Machine, and as palm-leaves are ill adapted for 
containing long rows of figures, all arithmetical 
operations are carried on, at least for some years 
in a boy^s school life, on the mud floor of the school- 
house. 

The lowest class of a Bengali pdthsdld, of the 
primitive orthodox fashion, is the chalk or floor class ; 
in this class Govinda remained about six months. 
The next class is the palm-leaf class y in which our 
hero studied for about three years. In the begin- 
ning of his fourth year he was promoted to the 
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plantain-leaf class. Higher than the plantain-leaf 
class is the paper class, in which boys write on paper 
instead of on plantain-leaves ; but Govinda^s educa- 
tion did not come up so high. His education ended 
in the plantain-leaf class, of which some detailed 
account may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
Goviuda now threw away his palm-leaves, and took 
to the plantain, of the leaves of which he had an 
abundant supply in his own house ; but if the supply 
was now and then exhausted in consequence of the 
celebration of a feast, on which occasion plantain- 
leaves do, as we have seen, the duty of plates, he 
had only to beg or borrow, or to steal them from 
neighbouring houses or gardens. Goviuda now gave 
up the writing of merely personal names, and took 
to epistolary composition. This same study of epis- 
tolary composition, or correspondence, is a most 
important branch of Bengali education, and is pur- 
sued for years in the village pdthsdlds. Essay- 
writing is unknown in the primitive schools of 
Bengal, simply because it is not necessary to the 
purposes of life. Whatever is required in practical 
life is assiduously studied; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that the writiug of letters is of essential 
importance to persons engaged in business. Nor 
is Bengali letter- writing an easy task. There are 
hundreds of set forms in which men are to be 
addressed according to their station in life, 
and to the relations in which they stand to the 
writer. The form in which the writer of a letter 
should address his father is different from that in 
which he should address his uncle, and the paternal 
uncle different from that in which he should address 
his maternal uncle; and the same is true of all the 
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degrees of consanguinity and relationship ; so that 
the set forms of epistolary address are practically 
infinite. On this dark and unfathomable ocean of 
epistolary composition our hero was now launched. 

By the way, our English schools and colleges in 
Bengal might take a hint in this respect from the 
village pdthsdld. Our educated young men, our 
B.A/s and M.A/s in general, can hardly write a 
common letter in erery-day English. They will 
write you a long Essay on the Feudal System in 
Europe, or a critique on ^^ Macbeth,'' or an analysis of 
"The Flower and the Leaf j'' but they will murder the 
Queen^s English in writing a common business letter. 
There must be something vicious, something essen- 
tially wrong, in such a system of education. Of the 
two systems, the system of the village pdthsdld, 
which aims at the practical and the useful, is infinitely 
more sensible. By all means have the ornamental 
part of education, but do not sacrifice utility to 
ornament. An M.A. and Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, when joining his appointment at a 
MofussH Station, thus notified his arrival to his 
official superior : " Sir, I beg to inform you that I 
have arrived here yesterday.'' tempora ! mores ! 
Can nothing be done to remedy this disgraceful 
state of things ? 

It may be easily believed that our hero was often 
subjected to that system of disciplinary correction of 
which B;ama Rupa was so warm an advocate. , A 
peasant's son, young, vigorous, and in rude healthy 
Grovinda hated the restraints of a school, and often 
played the truant. Instead of going to school he 
often repaired to the high embankment of some 
distant tank, or to some mango tope or tamarind 
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grove^ and there played with boys tending cattle. 
Rama Rupa, however, adopted vigorous measures for 
the seizing of truants. He had formed a sort of 
detective police, consisting of four able-bodied sar- 
ddrpodos, or senior pupils, who were sent out when- 
ever a truant had to be caught. Whenever Govinda 
was f^bsent from school, these detectives went to his 
house, and asked his mother or grandmother where 
he was. If told that he had gone to school as usual, 
they sought for him in the outskirts of the village, 
and especially his favourite haunts, and invariably 
captured him. If he showed resistance, his legs 
would be caught hold of by two of the lads, and Ids 
arms by the other two. Thus suspended between 
four stout bearers, Govinda, haK dead with fright, 
was often brought to the pdthsdld, and there well 
thrashed by the pedagogue. This detective police 
was useful to the village schoolmaster in other ways. 
Whenever there was a feast in his house — and feasts 
are ever and anon occurring in Hindu houses, however 
poor — and he stood in need of plantain-leaves, to 
serve as plates for his guests, he had only to order 
his detectives to procure them; and they forthwith 
entered some garden and stole plantain-leaves for 
their teacher, who, asking no question for conscience 
sake, gladly received them with thanks. 

Govinda was successively going through these 
varied processes of mental quickening, healthy disci- 
pline, and excellent moral training, when his school 
career was suddenly brought to a close by an accident, 
a description of which must be reserved for a future 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

THE SATJ. 

sight of misery ! 
Yon cannot hear her cries — ^their sound 
In that wild dissonance is drown' d ; 

But in her face you see 

The supplication and the agony ; 
See in her swelling throat the desperate strength 
That with vain effort struggles yet for life ; 
Her arms contracted now in fruitless strife. 

Now wildly at full length 
Towards the crowd in vain for pity spread ; 
They force her on, they bind her to the dead. 

Cwrse of Kehamui. 

It was somewliere about this time, when Govinda was 
between seven and eight years of age, that he witnessed 
one of those horrible scenes which, in former times, 
were daily enacted on the plains, and especially on the 
banks of the sacred Bhagirathi, but which, thanks to 
the enlightened humanity of the British Government, 
have now been altogether suppressed. Every one at 
Kanchanpur had taken his midday meal — ^f or the hour 
was about three o^ clock in the afternoon — and Govinda 
was on his way to the pdthsdld, with his bundle ot 
palm-leaves and mud ink-pot, when his ears were 
regaled with a peculiar beat of the drum which he had 
never heard before. As the sound proceeded from 
near the house of his father^s family priest, Ramdhan 
Misra, Govinda, instead of going to school, turned 
towards that lane, especially as he saw numbers of 
men, women, and children were running in that 
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direction. Bamdhan Misra^s father had died that 
mornings and the peculiar beat of the drarn^ to which 
we have alluded^ announced to the inhabitants of the 
village that his wife, or rather widow, had resolved to 
bum herself on the same funeral pile with her 
husband. Grovinda entered the house with difficulty, 
as it was filled with a large crowd. In the 
middle of the court-yard of the house he saw 
B^dhan's mother sitting surrounded by a great 
many women. Far from weeping on account of the 
death of her husband, she was every now and then 
laughing, and seemed to be the gayest of the gay. 
She looked clean and bathed ; the nails of her fingers 
and toes had been pared ofE by a female barber, and 
the sides of her feet, as well as the tips of her toes, 
had been painted red with the alakta; she was 
dressed in a suit of new clothes, or rather in a new 
safi; she was dazzling in ornaments in all parts of 
her body; her forehead was painted red with ver- 
milion ; her lips were red with the paint of catechu 
and lime in the pam, which she was chewing; and 
she waved in her hand a small twig of the mango 
tree with leaves ; altogether, she looked not as a 
widow mourning for her deceased partner, but '' pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband.'' The 
dead body of her husband had been already carried 
to the place of cremation, and she was about to 
follow thither. As she walked through the streets — 
for the burning place was in the outskirts of the 
\'illafye — she said to the hundreds of men and women 
who had flocked to see her, that that was the day 
of her marriage, the happiest day of her life ; and 
she raised the well-known marriage shout, ulu ! ulu ! 
uluf There was not a single person in the village. 
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male or female, who did not look upon her with the 
utmost reverence. They called her sati, or the Chaste 
One, by way of eminence, as her conjugal fidelity 
was such that she was following her huslDand into the 
invisible world. They compared her to Savitri — ^the 
. ideal of a Hindu wife, and praised her for her extra- 
ordinary piety^ her conjugal faithfulness, and her heroio 
fortitude. As the procession went on, exclamations 
of ulu ! ulu / ulu ! Hari hoi I Hari hoi ! Sari hoi f 
rent the air; and the deafening tom-toms kept time 
with those sounds. At last the procession reached the 
side of the tank, where the pile had been prepared, 
on which the body of the deceased had been already 
laid. The pile was between seven and eight feefc 
long, about four broad, and three high. There was 
a goodly array of faggots and flax ; a pot filled witl 
clarified butter was also there. 

The sati now took ofE the ornaments from her 
body, and distributed them amongst her friends 
and relations, who were standing around her; and 
she threw among the crowd handfuls of fried paddy 
(kliadi), and shells (kacii), which she had with her. 
Great was the scramble among the crowd for the fried 
paddy and the shells, for it was believed that they had 
the singular property of miraculously healing all sorts 
of diseases. Mothers not unfrequently tied one or two 
of these shells round the necks of their children as 
a charm against all disease. Govinda was fortunate 
enough to get one of these shells, which he care- 
fully secured in a corner of his dhuti. She next 
went through the ceremony of jprddahshiny that is, 
she went seven times round the pile on which the 
body of her deceased husband had been laid, scatter- 
ing about her all the time fried paddy and shells. 
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Gircmnambnlation over, she went up to the pfle with 
noMtermg steps^ and laid herself down beside the 
body of her deceased husband. The living and the 
dead were now tied together by strong ropes, and 
faggots were heaped upon them. A death-like still- 
ness followed. Eamdhan, the son of the living and 
the dead, now approached the pile with a lighted 
&ggot in his hand, to discharge the last offices of 
filial affection prescribed in the holy books. With 
averted eyes he applied the faggot to the mouth of 
his deceased father, and to the pile. The pile blazed 
up in a moment, and the women and other relations 
of the deceased set up a loud scream. As the flame 
reached the saWs body, she shrieked ; but the drums 
were beat in full chorus, to drown the cries of the 
unhappy woman. More faggots were applied, and 
quantities of ghiy or clarified butter, Were poured 
upon them to aid the combustion. 

But lo ! the sati has disengaged herself from 
the ropes by which she had been tied. She sits up. 
She stretches out her hands imploringly. She 
screams. She attempts to escape. The intoxication 
of superstition had hitherto kept her up, but she 
now gives way to nature. But in vain. The drums 
are now beat at their loudest; deafening shouts of 
llari hoi ! Hari hoi ! pierce the skies; and by means 
of two bamboos, which were kept in readiness, the 
mil is prevented from getting down. It is all over 
with her. She has fallen a victim to grim super- 
stition. More faggots and ghi were had in requisi- 
tion till the bodies were quite consumed. What 
(jovinda felt on witnessing this shocking scene I 
know not, for he has left no record of his thoughts; 
but it is not too much to assert that there was not 
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a single man or woman in all Elanclianpur who felt 
that there was anything wrong in that dreadful act 
of self-murder; on the contrary, all regarded it as 
an act of the highest piety, and looked upon the 
unfortunate victim of Brahmanical superstition as 
an especial favourite of Heaven. 

This was the last time when the sati rite was 
performed at Kanchanpur, for in a few months after 
this event. Lord WiUiam Bentinck, one of the most 
beneficent of rulers that ever wielded the destinies 
of an empire, had the moral courage to enact, on 
4th December, 1829, that law which for ever put 
a stop to that murderous practice. 



CHAPTER XrX. 

EVENINGS AT HOME. 

I conld a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young blood ; 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres ; 

Thy knotted and combined looks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

Hamdet, 

)RGET whether I told the English reader — ^for the 
gali reader does not require to be told it — ^that 
he village of Kanchanpur there was no such thing 
i tavern. There was, indeed, a grog shop in the 
ikirts of the village, where spirits distilled from 

were sold, but it was resorted to only by the 
3st people, like hd(iis and doms, people much 
3r in social status than the agricultural class to 
3h Badan belonged. Besides, in the grog shop 
Jompany could be had; people went there merely 
drink, and after getting what they wanted, they 
med to their homes. Badan and any member of 
family would no more think of drinking spirits or 
e than of committing murder — the former habit 
ig reckoned almost as heinous a crime as .the 
Br. Badan, Kalamanik, and Gayaram, therefore, 
eraUy spent their evenings at home ; only now 

then they visited their friends. In the summer 
iths, beginning in February and ending about tho 
idle of June, after returning from their 'In^^a -tt^t^i^ 
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in the fields and after they had washed their feet and 
hands^ they spread a mat in the court-yard, sat upon 
it cross-legged, smoked, and talked on the events of 
the day. Alanga often sat near them, not on the 
mat, but on the ground at a little distance, and joined 
in the conversation. The subjects of conversation 
were often the state of the weather; bullocks; the 
progress made in ploughing, or harrowing, or sowings 
or irrigating ; the zamindar's rent ; and the mahdjan' 
(money-lender^ s) interest. In all these matters ol 
Alanga took as keen an iuterest as Badan himself 
Sometimes a neighbour dropped in, to whom was ad_- 
ministered the never-failing hospitality of the hookabfc, . 
Govinda was invariably present at these evenia.^ 
parties. At sun-down, he returned from the pdthsdld^j- 
put away in a comer of the verandah of the big hxit 
his bundle of palmyra-leaves, his reed-pen, and 
earthen pot of ink; washed his hands, feet, and 
mouth, at the tank; ate in the kitchen his ddl and 
bhdt, dealt to him either by his mother or his grand- 
mother — for, as a little boy, he could not wait so 
late as eight or nine o^clock, when the men and 
the women (excepting Alanga, who, as a widow, had 
only one meal), usually had their supper : and sat 
on the mat in the yard beside his father and 
uncles. Sitting there he was made to recite the 
Multiplication Table, and other lessons which lie 
had learnt at school. Badan, though not initiated 
into the mysteries of reading and writing, often 
put arithmetical questions to his son and heir. 
The following are specimens of the questions lie 
put: 

" If for one pice you get ten plantains, how many 
plantains would you get for four pice ? 



}> 
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"If for one pice you get ten plantains, what 
would be the price of fifty plantains ? ^' 

The first time Badan proposed such questions, 
Govinda in his simplicity, asked, 

" Which sort of plantains, Bdbd ? {Bdboi being 
invariably used in Bengali for papa.) Is it the 
rmrtamdna, or the hdntdli kind ? '' 

Badan, giving a smile significant of superior 
wisdom, sagely replied, 

" It does not matter, Govin, what sort of plantain 
it is, the calculation is all the same." 

Over a question, Govinda would sometimes spend 
a quarter of an hour, and Badan, fearing that the 
little mathematician had fallen asleep, would ask, 

'^ Are you sleeping, Govin ? '' when Govinda 
would immediately answer, 

"No, Baba, I am not sleeping; I am calcu- 
lating it in my mind.^' 

But Badan had the good sense not to torture him 
with a large number of questions ; after one or two 
questions, he allowed him to do whatever he chose. 
And what Govinda chose every night to do, was to 
go to a neighbouring hut, which was occupied by 
an old woman famous for story-telling. 

Sambhu^s mother — so the old woman was called 
— was about fifty years of age, a widow, who sup- 
ported herself by spinning thread and selling it to 
weavers. She had a son of the name of Sambhu, who, 
being about ten years old, made himself useful and 
earned a little money by tending the cows of a 
neighbour. Sambhu^ s mother was acknowledged to 
be the best story-teller in her part of the village, 
Jiiid was therefore looked upon with admiring awe 
by all the children. As soon as the lamps were lit. 
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diildren dropped in into her hut^ sometimes singly, 
sometimes in groups of two or three, to listen to the 
marvellous upakathas (stories) of Sambhu^s mother. 
It was this party of children that Govinda joined 
every night after extricating himself from the arith- 
metical cross-examination of his father and uncles. 
The old woman sat in her hut before a dim lamp, the 
oil of which was supplied to her every evening by one 
or other of her infantile audience. She was not, how- 
ever, idle while reciting stories, she incessantly turned 
the charhob which went round merrily to the tune of 
ghnan, ghnan, ghnan. When describing a pathetic 
or an awful scene she would drop the handle of the 
wheel from her right hand, and the carded cotton 
from her left, and make gestures suitable to the 
narrative. 

Sambhu^s mother^s stories were usually on three 
subjects — kings and queens, ghosts, and the travels of 
four friends. Every king of Sambhu's mother had 
two queens, one of whom, called Suo, was always good; 
and the other, called Duo, was always bad ; and the 
story always ended in the punishment of the bad queen 
and the prosperity of the good one. ^^ Four Friends 
in Travel^' was the stock-theme of another class of 
stories; and though their adventures were different 
in different stories, the four friends were always 
the same, viz., rdj-putra (king^s son), patrer-putra 
(minister's son), kotodler-putra (son of the prefect of 
the police), and saddgarer-putra (merchant's son). 
But the most popular of all her stories were those 
about ghosts, in reciting which she exerted her 
utmost powers of description. When describing the 
approach of a ghost, she would lower her voice into 
a whisper, and when the ghost spoke she always 
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Bpoie through the nose. On such occasiona the 
joimg listeners always got frightened ; they drew 
tovfards each other and towards Sambhu's mother; 
they felt a ehiper through the system, and their 
hair stood on end. When the last story of the 
night was a, ghost-story, the childi'en were afraid 
to go to their homes singly ; they formed themselves 
ijito a group, from which each one dropped off as 
he came to the door of his house, the boldest of the 
company being the last to reach home. Though 
Govinda was tho story-teller's next-door neighbour, 
he never could go home alone after hearing a ghost- 
stoiy; hia comrades always accompanied him not 
only to the door, but to the inside of his house. 
These ghost-stories, volumea of which are heard by 
every Bengali boy, produce two effects on his mind 
— they strengthen hia idea of tho supernatural, and 
make him timid and cowardly. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE HINDU WIDOW. 

Sche weepeth, weyleth, cryetb piteoTisIy ; 
To slen hirself sche wayteth pryvyly. 

The Knight(?8 TaU 

It was the montli of August. The elephants of i 
quarters were dipping their gigantic trunks in i 
universal ocean, and scattering the limpid elemc 
in the face of the heavens. The rain was descend] 
in torrents, each drop of which was so thick a 
heavy, that the people of Kanchanpur compared 
to the pestle of a pedal; and the oldest inhabit? 
of the village declared that he had never seen sii 
his birth such copious showers. The embankmei 
of the mighty Ajaya broke, the banks of the Ma 
overflowed, the country for miles was under wat 
and Kanchanpur looked like an islaifd in the oce: 
All husbandry was of course put an end ; to i 
cows were pent up in their folds; and the peasai 
either smoked in idleness or spun packthread in th 
rude reels, except those adventurous spirits w 
went out with hand-nets to catch fish in the surrour 
iug waters. When, after a few days, the waters L 
subsided, and the balks of the paddy fields w< 
just visible, Badan, Kalamdmk, and Gaydram we 
to see those fields on which grew the Avs padc 
which before the late heavy rains was ahnost rea 
for the sickle. Each of the three brothers had t 



feas&nt's pdnchau or tamboa stick in his hand, witli- 
ont which, they never went to the fields. As Gay&ram 
was walking upon a balk between two paddy fields, 
a kentiya serpent, a species of cobra di capella, 
jet black in comptexioiij aboat three cubits in length, 
reared its hooded head above the waterSj stood almost 
bolt npright for a second, and darted like lightning 
towards Lim. It was not unlike those snakes in the 
forests of Calabria, of which Virgil speaks in his 
"Georgica," a passage from which we give in 
Dryden's translation: — 

la fair Calabria's woods & snake is bred, 
With curling crest and an ftdvancing head : 
"Waving he rolls, and makes a, winding track; 
Hie belly spotted, burnished ia his back. 
While springs are broken, while tho sonthcvn air 
And dropping heavens the moistened enrth repair. 
He lives on standing lakes and trembling bogu, 
And fills his maw with fish, or with loquacious frogs. 

Soch was the snake which made a dash against 
GoyarSm, There was no time to escape. In the 
twinkling of an eye the serpent darted its fangs 
near hia ankle-joint, turned again, and gave a second 
bite. Kilamanik, who was at a short distance, 
mshed forwwd, and with one blow of his heavy 
bamboo, put an end to the malignant career of 
the venomous reptile. But it was too late. The 
poison of the kentiya is quicker in its effects than 
that of almost any other species of serpent, 
Gayaram dropped' down. Badan, who had now 
come up to the spot, tied his gdmchJid (bathing 
towel) above the part bitten, and with the 
assistance of Kdlamanik carried him home. The 
women set up a loud lamentation. The neigh- 
bours, and the inhabitants of the village in general. 
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came in crowds, and were struck with horror. Many 

were the prayers silently offered to the goddess- 

Manasa Devi, the goddess of snakes, for Grayaram^s 

recovery. Some proposed one drug, some another;. 

at last it was decided that the famous mdl (serpent-^ 

catcher) of Chandrahati, a village two miles distant, 

who was a well-known curer of serpent-bite, should 

be sent for. The only thing that Badan did in the- 

meantime, was to bind the leg tightly above the 

ankle, and to wash the wound with milk. But the 

poison was evidently working into the system. 

Gayaram now shrieked in agony, and now was falling 

into a stupor, and they tried their best to keep him 

awake. As Gayaram was very young, very gentle 

ki his disposition, and never did any injury to any 

one, the sympathy of the whole village was excited 

on his behalf. Many old women proposed many 

nostrums, some of which were tried, but without 

effect. 

The mdl of Chandrahati at last arrived, and 

immediately began operations. He rubbed down the 

body of Gayaram, as if trying to bring down the 

poison which had coursed up ; blew over it with his 

mouth, and muttered many mantras, one of which 

was as follows : — 

Haya more ki holo ! 
Ghataite bish molo ! 
"Nki bish, bisharir ajna. 

But the ojhd did not resort to mere charms ani 

incantations. He made the patient swaUow several 

roots of plants reduced to powder, and a substance 

which looked very like nousddar (ammonia), though he 

refused to mention its name. The whole night the 

mdl tried his utmost, now calUng upon the gods,. 

chiefly Mahadeva ; now rubbing down the body ; now 
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Uowing wtth Ids moath; now administeriiig' drugs. 
Bat in tuiu Be£c»re dawn^ Gaj&r&ok was a lifeless- 
onpse. 

This dreadful event filled with nimtterable sorrow 
Ae members of tlie ImmMe family whose fortunes 
fonn the subject of this book. Badan f dt as if his 
iig^ hand had been cut off^ &r though Gbj&r&m 
VM the youngest of the three^ he had wisdom b^ncmd 
Us ywTB, and oftea gave salntary adyke in times rf 
ddicnlty. ICflaTn&mlr^ though less demonstratiYe 
tban Badan^ and somewhat stem and unengaging 
m his outward demeanour^ had within his rough 
exterior the sterling gold of a truly generous and 
qrmpathetic nature ; and his inward agony of mind at 
the premature and terribly sudden loss of an affee- 
tiom^ brother^ which was all the more intense that it 
found no outlet^ visibly told on his health. Alanga's 
gridE was infinite. As the deceased was her youngest 
son^ she had perhaps greater affection for him than 
for the other two. Day and night she wept over her 
son prematurely cut off. She began and ended the day 
with lamentations^ her mournful dirge being often pro- 
longed to the silent and solemn hour ci midnight. For 
a long time she did not touch the cha/rka, but spent 
the afternoon in loud lamentations, which might have 
been heard from distant huts, and in which she dwelt 
on every feature of the person and every trait of the 
character of her favourite son. It was Eachel weep- 
ing for her child, and refusing to be comforted 
because he was not. The recollection of the sort 
of death which Gayaram had met with added to the 
poignancy of Alanga^s grief. It was an unnatural 
death. Death by serpent-bite, by lightning, by fire, 
by a fall, and other sorts of accidental and sudden 
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end, are regarded as visitations from the gods for 
sin. And Alanga could not understand why they, 
of all people in the village, should be visited with 
such a dreadful calamity. She said to herself: 
" Don^t we fear and worship the gods ? Don^t we 
respect Brahmans? Don^t we give alms according 
to our means ? Don't we practise the usual religious 
ceremonies ? Why then should the gods be angry — 
with us ? What sin have we committed that w( 
should be visited with so heavy a calamity ? 
Vidhata! was this in thy mind?'' 

Aduri's sorrow was, however, the gloomiest, thougl 
perhaps less disinterested than Alanga's. It was th»»-. 
blackness of dark despair. Her married life wa -^ 
now at an end. Though young, she must remain ■• 
widow all her life. Association with a husband Ss 
regarded as the summum bonum of womanly existenc^^ 
Is life worth anything now that happiness has become 
impossible? What made her saddest was the hoxr'- 
rible prospect of perpetual widowhood. Her scb-D 
had gone down while it was noon. Hope, that comes 
to all, never visited her. The rest of her life — if 
life it could be called — was to be one continued 
midnight, without the remotest prospect of a dawn. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with a Hindu 
widow. It is not that she is persecuted and tor- 
mented by her relations and friends — ^that is a 
fiction of foreign writers, of people unacquainted 
with Hindu life in its actual manifestations — ^but 
the peculiar wretchedness of her condition lies in 
this, that the fountain of her heart, with its affec- 
tions and desires, is for ever dried up. She becomes 
a soulless thing, and her life a blank. Aduri did 
not, like Alanga, fill the house and the neighbour- 
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hood with her cries, nor did she expatiate in her 
lamentations on every good quality of her amiable 
husband. Such a thing would have been deemed 
tndecent in a widow. Her grief was a silent grief. 
She sobbed day and night. She broke her orna- 
ments, whether of conch-shell, or sealing-wax, or 
silver; she broke the iron ring on her wrist, the 
symbol of wifehood; she no longer braided her 
hair; she gave up daubing the top of her fore- 
head with vermilion, which distinguishes a Hindu 
wife from a Hindu widow; she gave up putting 
on safis with coloured borders. Her share of the 
pleasures of life had been exhausted; her part on 
the theatre of life had been played out : henceforth, 
though in the world, she was not to be of the 
world. 

English people have, somehow or other, got the 
idea that a Hindu widow receives harsh and cruel 
treatment from the relations of her husband. This 
is not true. There are no doubt exceptional cases, 
bat, as a general rule, Hindu widows are not only not 
ill treated, but they meet with a vast deal of 
sympathy. Old widows in a Bengali Hindu family 
are often the guides and counsellors of those who style 
themselves the lords of creation. We had the happi- 
ness of being acquainted with a venerable old Hindu 
widow who was not only the mistress of her own 
house, consisting of a considerable number of middle- 
aged men and women, but she was often the referee 
of important disputes in the village of which she 
was an inhabitant, and her decisions were received 
with the highest respect. Nor is this an exceptional 
case. Old widows, provided they have intelligence 
and good character, assert, on account of their experi- 
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ence in life, their superiority over men younger tlian 
they. As to the privations of widows, a little too much 
is made of them. Besides the one supreme privation 
of having the fountain of their affections sealed up, 
the others, of which foreign writers make so much,, 
are not worth speaking about. The most considerable: 
of these minor privations is that only one meal ie 
permitted them in twenty-four hours. But this 
restraint will cease to be regarded as a privation when: 
it is considered that a widow^s meal is usually large^a 
in quantity and heavier in weight than that of 
married woman ; that the meal is taken in the af tern 
noon not many hours before sleep ; that most widoTvc; 
are sleek and stout; and that many of the stron_ 
and able-bodied peasants of the North Wester= 
Provinces, and the Hindu Sepoys in the Bengal arm- 
take only one meal in twenty-four hours. Let n— 
the reader suppose that we are extenuating the miseru 
of Aduri. Her case was truly pitiable. Thou^ 
not anticipating unkind treatm/nt from the rest 
the family, she felt that she was socially dead ; at aim: 
rate, that she was alone in the world. 

This calamitous event in Badan^s little househol 
altogether changed the colour and complexion <^ 
our hero's destiny. It is idle to conjecture wh.a 
he might have become if his education had beeJ 
carried on; he might perhaps have become a mohan^ 
(clerk), a gomastd (agent), or a naib (manager) to 
a zamindar. But the untimely death of Grayaraia 
put an end to all those hopes. Grovinda could not 
be conveniently allowed to continue his studies. 
Gayaram had charge of the cows and of the bullocks. 
Now that he is gone to the other world, who is to 
attend on them? Badan and E^dlam&nik were 
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Tequired for cultivation ; and the women— excepting 
little girls — of Badan^s class of peasants do not 
usually tend cows in the field. The resolution was 
•at once taken that Govinda should no longer go to 
tte pdthsdld. Thus closed our heroes career at 
sclool, where he had learned to add, to subtract, 
-and to sign his name. But there is another educa- 
tion quite different from that which is given in 
^<^hools ; how Govinda profited by it will be seen in 
'^libsequent chapters. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

There is a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o*er the humblest grave. 

Byron, 

After the terribly sudden death of Gayaram, tb-^ 
family in whose fortunes we are interested becanJ^ 
unclean for a month; for what is called mourning 
amongst Europeans, is called dsoucha (uncleanness) 
amongst Hindus, not unlike the custom of the Jews 
of old. Upon people whose life is a continual scene 
of privation, dsoucha does not press heavily: still 
it entailed some hardship on the little family. Pish, ' 
which is an essential accompaniment of Bengali diet, 
being eaten along with rice both at mid-day and at 
night, was not touched by any member of the family 
during the thirty days of uncleanness. To Alanga 
alone this was no privation, as she had ceased to be 
piscivorous since the commencement of her widow- 
hood. Free social intercourse with friends was not 
cultivated, as a person who is unclean cannot touch 
another without defiling him. The hair on Badan^s 
chin and forehead — ^parts which are always shaven, 
unless a Hindu, like the Jewish Nazarite, dedicates it 
to some god — ^was suffered to grow; and mustard 
oil, with which a Bengali, whether B^ja or rdiyat> 
anoints his body before bathing, and which makes 
his face to shine, was discontinued. The greatest 
austerities are naturally practised by the nearest 
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^lations of a deceased person — ^by his eldest son 
^^^i his widow; hut as Gayaram had no children, 
'1^6y were practised by Aduri alone. She put on the 
^ame piece of sdti — ^without a coloured border — day 
^^d night for a whole month ; and after bathing every 
^^J, she kept on her person the sdti dripping wet, 
'^11 it dried of itself. She did not join the family 
^eal, and did not eat what had been cooked by 
^^hers; she cooked for herself: nor was she allowed 
^ eat what the others ate — she had to be satisfied 
^th one meal a day of simple dtap, rice boiled with 
IL little milk or clarified butter. In this manner, 
^duri and the rest spent the whole of the unclean 
■^onth. On the thirtieth day took place the purifi- 
"^^tion. The male members of the family were shaved 
^y the family barber, and the female barber pared 
tlie nails of the fingers and toes of the women. 
-They then bathed in a tank, put on new clothes, 
J)erformed certain religious ceromonies called srdddha, 
\vith the assistance of the family priest — and thus 
became clean, and restored to the society and com- 
munion of their fellow-men. 

We have more than once, in the course of this 
narrative, spoken of Badan^s family guru, or spiritual 
director, family priest, and family barber of both 
sexes ; and the English reader may ask how could 
El poor man like Badan, a mere cultivator of the 
soil, afford to keep such expensive articles as a father- 
confessor, a priest, and a barber. But whether they 
ire expensive or not, those three gentlemen are 
3ssentially necessary to every Hindu family. There 
cannot be a Hindu family which has not its guru, its 
ourohita, its nap it a ; and the reason is that there 
:annot be a Hindu family without its religion, re- 
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ligion being interwoven with social manners and 
customs. 

Nor are these officers expensive. G«»nga Napita, 
the barber, once a fortnight shaved the forehead and 
chin of Badan, K^lamanik, and afterwards of our hero ; 
and his worthy partneY in life, whose name we never 
heard, as she was always called Napitni, or more 
familiarly Napteni, once a month pared the nails of the 
women. And what did the couple receive for these 
fortnightly and monthly services ? Why, not more 
than half a man (maund) of paddy about the time of 
harvest, the price of which in the days of which we are 
speaking could not have been more than four annas, or 
sixpence, besides some occasional presents at a marriage, 
on purification after the death of a member of the 
family, at the birth of a child, and the like. The 
purohita (priest) of the family, Ramdhan Misra, the 
same whose mother became sati, who officiated at 
births, marriages, deaths, and all religious celebra- 
tions, hardly received anything except the ofEerings 
(consisting of rice, plantains, and the like) made to 
the gods on those occasions, and occasional presents 
of the products of the earth in their seasons, like 
brinjal, potatoes, pulse, sugar-cane. Though most 
Aguris are of the Sakta sect, Badan was a Vaish- 
nava, and had therefore a gosvdmi for his guru, or 
spiritual guide, whose name was Vrindavana Gros- 
vami, of the village of Aogram, many miles distant 
from Kanchanpur. He visited the family once a 
year in the course of his ecclesiastical visitation, the 
object of which was not so much the imparting 
of ghostly instruction as the fleecing his flock as 
much as he possibly could. Indeed, he did not 
give instruction at all. The only thing he ever 
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did to any disciple during that disciple^s lifetime 
i?a8 to wliisper oace into his ear one or two on- 
meiMfiing sounds like hling irishna, or rmg dJiung, 
or dhu^ig pha4, which wuneaning sounds are called 
vijo'TnantraSy or seed-pra/i^s, and which the disciple 
hid to repeat, eith^ mentally or in a whisper, 
efeiy day of his life at least one hundred-and-eight 
times. When the gosrami inflicted Badan with his 
wnmal visit, he had to give him an ^ight-anna piece 
(a shilling), except on occasions of initiation into 
the seed-pra/yers, when the spiritual guide expected 
perqnisiteB. The English reader may think that the 
$um is the l»sh(q), and l^e purohUa is his curate; 
sach is, however, not the case. The two persons 
are quite independent of, and may be unknown to, 
each other, their functions being entirely different. 
The gvru is something like a Father Confessor, and 
the pwrohitahke a Chaplain. The intelligent reader 
will thus perceive that a Bengali raiyat like Badan 
is not too poor to entertain the services of a Father 
Confessor, a domestic chaplain, and a family surgeon 
— for Ganga Napita wielded both the razor and the 
lancet — since the total annual cost for keeping those 
three dignitaries did not come up to more than six 
shillings. 

It may be asked again by the simple English 
reader, if the remuneration of the spiritual guide, 
the priest and the barber, be so little, how do they 
maintain themselves and their families ? In the first 
place, these three personages render services to a 
great many people, and every Kttle makes a muckle. 
The barber of Badan was the barber of hundreds of 
other people in the village, since every Hindu requires 
the services of the craft, and no Hiudu shaves him- 
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self; Badan^s priest was the priest of a great many 
other families, some of whom were rich, and gave 
him a great deal; while Badan^s spiritual guide had 
disciples, not only at Kanchanpur, but in hundreds of 
other villages scattered all over the country, from 
all of whom he received his yearly stipend. In the 
second place, the spiritual priest and barber do not 
depend for their Kvelihood on the income of their 
trade or profession : each has some acres of land, 
which he cultivates by employing labourers. 

In the villages of Bengal, nearly all classes of 
people, excepting the peasantry, get their clothes 
washed by members of the dhobd caste, who have 
been washermen from generation to generation. In 
Badan^s house the women did the washing, which 
took place once a month. On such occasions, the 
clothes, put in hdn^is containing water, cow^s urine> 
and ashes — especially the ashes of burnt plantain 
trees, which have a powerful alkahne property — ^were 
subjected to the process of boiling, and then taken 
out to the tank near the house and beaten upon a 
plank or a big stone, and subsequently washed in 
water and put in the sun. Exceptionally fine clothes, 
like those worn on high days and hoHdays, were 
given to the professional washerman. I should, 
however, remark that every member of Badan^s 
family washed in water his or her dhuti or sdti 
every day at the time of bathing, as it is reckoned 
unclean, from a ceremonial point of view, to put on 
during the day the same piece of cloth in which a 
person has slept at night. Hence a Hindu, though 
poor, must have two pieces of cloth — one to bathe in 
(bathing naked being unknown in the country), and 
another to put on while the first one is drying in the 
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and if a peasant be the poorest of the poor he 
bis giitnclthd, or bathing-towel, which he ivTapa 
i his waist whilst his dliuU is drying. Consider- 
that Bengali Hindu peasants bathe every day 
ighout the year, and every day wash their clothes 
iter, we have no hesitation in saying that they 
bout tbe cleanest peasantry in the world. 



CHAPTBE XXII. 

PASTORAL SCENES. 

A yarious group the herds and flocks compose : 
Rural confusion ! On the grassy bank 
Somo ruminating lie ; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and, often bending, sip 
The circling surface. In the middle droops 
The strong laborious ox, of honest front. 
Which, incomposed, he shakes ; and from his sides 
The troublous insects lashes with his tail, 
Betuming still. 

Thomson* 8 Seasons. 

Our hero has bidden adieu to the school of Rdma 
Rupa, and enrolled himself a student in the great 
school of Dame Nature. He has done with primers, 
with palmyra and plantain-leaves — at least so far as 
writing on them is concerned ; while the music of the- 
multiplication table he has exchanged for the harmony 
of warblers of the grove. We have seen what Govinda 
did every day when he attended the pdthidld; let 
us now see what he did every day after he had been 
installed neat-herd of the family. 

Govinda rose early every morning before crow- 
cawing, went to the straw-loft, took down some 
bundles of paddy straw, and, with the assistance of 
his uncle Kalamdnik, began chopping them with a 
large sickle called bonti. With the chopped straw, 
mixed with water and some pieces of mustard oil- 
cakes, he filled those ndnds or earthen tubs, which 
were half sunk in the ground on the yard near the 
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stack of straw. Having made ready their food, he 
ox'OTiglit out of the cow-house all the cows and 
ouUocks, and tied them to their respective tubs. 
"^Tiile the cows were munching their breakfast, he 
^©nt into the cow-house, made a heap of the dung 
■^ a comer of the yard, and threw the refuse into 
*-h^o dunghill behind the kitchen. He next swept 
^-ti^ cow-house and made it as clean as he could, 
^p^^wing the wet places with ashes. After some 
^^■^^^e the cows were milked ; but as Govinda was not 
^^t: equal to the operation, he contented himself 
^^^ some time with merely catching hold of the calves 
^y^ their ears, while Kfllamanik, sitting on his toes in 
^ ineeling posture, and restmg the milk-can between 
*^ knee-joints, went on milking, at a great rate, ta 
^te delightful tune of chan-choy chan^hoy chan-cho^ 
The next thing he did was that he went out, with a 
Wge quantity of the milk and a half seer measure, to 
a Brahman family in the neighbourhood who had con- 
tracted with Badan for a daily supply. On returning 
home he made preparations for going out to the 
fields with the cows. These preparations consisted in 
putting a quantity of tobacco in an earthen cup — ^for 
our hero, though only twelve years old, had already 
taken to smoking — in pouring a Kttle quantity of 
mustard oil into a chongd (bamboo phial) to anoint 
his body with before bathing, and in tying some 
fried rice in his gdmchhd. The preparations over, he 
loosened the cows, and took them out to graze beside 
a large tank, where was an asvatha tree, in the shade 
of which were sitting four lads who had evidently 
come on the same errand as Grovinda. On seeing 
liini one of the lads said, " Hullo, Gove, what is the 
raatter? We thought you were not comine*^'^ '^p^^' 
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Gov hula, " I am a little late to-day. I was 
delayed in the house of the Bhattacharyas, where I 
stopped a long time before they took milk. The 
ginni (mistress) had gone to bathe, and there was 
nobody in the house to take milk.^^ 

First Lad, " How much milk does Mangli give 
now ? I thought she was about to cea,se giving 
milk/' 

Govinda. "She will do so soon; but in the 
meantime she gives one seer of milk both morning 
and evening.^' 

Second Lad. ^^She is a Lakshmi cow. Do you 
know, Gove, that your father bought Mangli from 
my father V 

Govinda, ^^ Yes ? It is curious I never heard of 
that. How much did my father pay for her ? ^' 

Second Lad, " He paid only ten takasJ^ 

I may state here that the word rupeya, or as it 
is commonly written rupee or rupi, is unknown to 
the peasantry of Bengal, at least to Bengali Hindu 
peasants ; the word they invariably use is taka. 

Govinda, "That is very cheap; for she is a 
good cow.^' 

Second Lad, " Of course, it is very cheap. My 
father gave her away almost for nothing, as he was 
in arrears with the zamindar.'^ 

Third Lad, "Look! look! there is a hanumaii 
(baboon) coming towards us with something like a 
gunny-bag in its hands. What can it be ?" 

Govinda. "It is a gunny-bag of haii. The 
rascal has stolen it from the roof of some house.'' 

Third Lad, " Very likely. Look ! the hanumdn 
has gone up the tree. I hope the fellow will not 
pelt our heads.'' 



Govmda. " If lie did yon should be thankful, as 
Sanumdn was Rama's beloved servant and devoted 
disciple. Tour head would be sanctified." 

Tldrd Lad. "Sabashl Sabash ! (Well done!) 
By going to jiuithaala two or three years, Gove has 
become a Pandit. May you hve for ever, Gove ! " 

Qomnda. " What have I done to call forth such 
earcaam ? I don't pretend to be wiser than you all." 

Fourth Lad. "Look! another /wmwrnan is coming 
with a baby monkey suspended on her cheat.*' 

Second Lad. "Gove! see your Mangli is going 
into Padma Pal's sugar-cane field. If he sees it he 
will drive the ghost out of you by abusing you." 

Govinda. [Bawling aloud and directing his voice 
iowards the cow Mangli about to enter the sugar'Cane 
plantation.) " Heh ! heh I heh ! Mangli 1 Don't go 
there, you nydld (wife's brother, used aa a term of 
abuse) of a cow." 

Semiid Lad. "Mangli does not care for your 
words ; she is now faii'ly in." 

Govinda now ran towards the sugar-cane planta- 
tion, and brought back the cow, not without getting 
some abuse from Padma Pal, the owner of the planta- 
tion, who happened to be there at the time. 

After this the five boys began in fun to throw 
clods of earth at the baboons on the tree. One of 
these baboons was what is called a godd, that is to 
say, a baboon of unusually large size, and fierce in 
proportion. The goda, being provoked to wrath, 
started up, reared its long tail in the form of a circle, 
leapt fi-om branch to branch, and filled the air with 
sounds of OojJ, oopf oop ; it again sat on a branch, 
showed its teeth at the lads in a fierce manner, and 
gave out from its deep chest the harsh cry, lihakor, 
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IchakoVy Jchakor : at last being completely foiled by 
the missiles of the juvenile assailants, it came down 
from the tree and galloped away to a distant one, 
the female baboon following with her cub. 

After the baboons had gone away, Grovinda 
and his associates ate the parched rice which, each 
one had brought for himself, and then sauntered 
among the thickets and climbed up trees for fruits. 
They ate a lot of wild fruit called hainchi — ^the shrub 
on which it grows abounding in the place, and an 
acid fruit called Karanchd ; but the fruit which, they 
liked best, and which they found growing on a large 
tree in the vicinity, was the phalsd (Grewia asiaticaj. 
They aU climbed up this tree, and, sitting on its 
branches like so many baboons, ate its little pleasant 
fruit. They then went to look after their cows and 
to bring them together, as they had dispersed in 
different directions. This done, they anointed their 
bodies with mustard oil, which each one had brought 
for himself in a bamboo phial. Bathing then followed. 
The tank was full of aquatic plants of a hundred 
species, of which the raJctaJcambal fNelumbium 
speciosum) or red lotos, was the most magnifi- 
cent-looking. Our cow-herd boys tore up large 
quantities of various sorts of water-lilies, the pods 
of some of which and the stalks of others are e^ble. 
After this feast of fruits was over, and after they had 
again put on their dhutis, which had been extended 
on the grass for sunning, Govinda said — ^^Well 
friends, I am going home to eat hhdt; please take 
care of my cows during my absence ; I shall be late 
in coming, as I shall have to go to the eastern meadow 
with hlidt for my father and uncle, but Sambhu will 
come before me, and relieve you all three.'' So 



■Govinda and Sambhu, his iieiglibour, tlie son of the 
■etory-teliing wornau of "whom we have spokoa, went 
away. Govinda ate hia 7)hi>,t at home, took his father 
-and uncle's dinner to the fields on the east side of the 
Tillage, and returned to his place at the foot of the i 
•asvatJia tree, where he found Sambhu sitting alon^ 
as the other three Imd gone home for their dinner. 
After soma time those three returned, and the party 
spent the afternoon in very much the same manner 
as the forenoon — ^now going after their cows to 
prevent them from injuring the crops, now climbing , I 
np trees and playing pranba on their branches, iiovr I 
singing songs about cows and women, and now playing ' 
at hA4ugii4ii'. But the great object of their solicitude 
in the afternoon was the gathering of a basketful 
of cow-dung, on the failure of which they would be 
sharply rebuked by their parents, guardians or 
masters. 

The sun has now setj though a few of his depart- 
ing rays are still visible on the leafy top of distant 
palmyraa. It is twilight — in Bengali very appro- 
priately called f/odhuli, or cow'$ dust — the cows must 
be taken home. £ach neat-herd boy, with a basket 
of cow-dung on his head, and a bamboo stick in his 
right hand, is behind his herd of cows, ever and 
anon shouting aloud, either bidding the obedient 
kine to walk faster, or caUing back any cow which 
has strayed from the right path. They proceed by 
threes, or fours, or sixes, in a row, according to the 
breadth of the road, which is not always a constant 
quantity; they kick up a great deal of dust, as the 
roads are never watered except by heaven; they 
block np sometimes the whole road— the women, 
with kalsis of water on their waist, standing on both 
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sides to make room for them. In this fashion 
Govinda takes his cows home; ties them to their 
respective stalls in the cow-house; fills their tubs 
with chopped straw, water, and cakes of mustard oil; 
milks some of them, with the assistance of Kalamanik ; 
makes a good fire, or rather smoke, of cow-dung 
cakes to drive away mosquitoes and fleas ; and then 
shuts up the cow-house for the night — and with it 
we also shut up this chapter. 



I 



CRAPTER XXin. 
oovinba'b fkiends. 

iteel 

Hanilet. 

The system of caste praYOnts the different classes of 
Hindus from fidl social intorcoorso with one another. 
Agnris wil! not eat and intermarry with any that 
do not belong to that caste ; and the same is 
is tme of the thirty-six castes into which the whole 
Hindu community in Bengal is said to he divided; 
but, short of eating, drinking, and intermarrying, 
there is a good deal of intercourse and kindly feel- 
ing between members of different castes. An Aguri 
may have a godlii. (milkman), or a gadgopa (agricul- 
tural caste), or a man of any other caste, as hia 
most intimate friend, although they may not enjoy 
each other's company at dinner — a thing somewhat 
nnintelligible to the dinner-loving Anglo-Saxon, who, 
we suspect, can hardly conceive of friendship, except 
through the stomach. Amongst the different classes 
o£ the peasantry and artisans of Bengal, there is 
a vast deal of friendly intercourse ; and it is by 
no means an uncommon thing for lads of different 
castes to vow eternal friendship with one another. 
The friendships of which we are now speaking are not 
unlike those we read of among the ancient Hellenes, as 
in the mythical story of Damon and Pythias, tho 
half-legendary tale of Harmodios and Aristogeiton ; 
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and some instances of whicli are charmingly 
told us in the Dialogues of the "Attic Bee/^ But 
it is impossible to avoid the suspicion, especially from, 
the lively descriptions of Plato, that, generally speak- 
ing, there was something morally rotten in those out- 
wardly graceful friendships, and that a Hellenic erastes 
was not always a virtuous friend. The friendships 
of the peasant youth of Bengal, however, are generally 
virtuous and disinterested. One peasant boy vows 
eternal friendship with another peasant boy, or with, 
a boy of the artisan class, and the fact is not only 
known to the parents and relatives of both — ^and the 
same was doubtless true, in most cases, of the 
Hellenic erastai — ^but the formation of the sacred tie 
is ratified and strengthened by exchanges of presents- 
Two friends, of the sort of which we are speaking, do 
not mention each other^s names ; the one calls the 
other, whether in private or in public, simply friends 
Youthful friendship amongst the Grecians seems to 
have been excessively jealous — an erastes guarding the 
youth he loved almost with the same jealousy with 
which a man guards his wife. Friendship amongst 
the youthful peasants of Bengal is different.. Indeed,, 
a BengaH peasant lad has generally three friends, all 
of them close and intimate; and there does not 
seem to be the slightest jealousy manifested by them^ 
The three friends have three different names. A boy 
generally has a sang at, a handhu, and a mi^or-^-alL 
meaning the same thing, namely, friends. But when 
one peasant boy says to another peasant boy *^You 
are my sdngdt/' he can never become his handhw 
or mitd; the sang at remains sdngdt all his life: and 
the same is true of the handhu and the mitd. Nor 
do these words indicate different degrees of intimacy^ 



as a. boy is equnlly intimato with all three. A 
■>nifa. is usually one's namesake, bat this is by no 
means invariably the case. Our hero, who was a 
sociable spirit, contracted in early life friendsliip 
with three lada of about the same age with himself, a 
short account of each of whom, as they will sometimes 
appear on the scene in the coarse of this narrative, it 
is desirable to give here. 

The gdngdt of Grovinda was Nanda, the son of 
Kuvera Karmakar, the blacksmith of the village. 
Knvera was a tall thin man, strong built, and 
muscular; with a rather high forehead; with eye- 
brows joined together over the root of the nose, which 
was aquiline in shape ; his bright black eyea were 
sunk deep in their sockets; and his lower lip was 
ever and anon put upon the upper one — ^a sure sign 
of determination of character. He was probably 
the hardest worked man in the village. As he 
was the only blacksmith at Kanchanpur his hands 
were full of work. All day from early dawn to a 
late hour in the night, the forge was ablaze; and 
every now and then large pieces of iron, like broken 
fragments of the " sheeted lightning " used to be 
put on the anvil and hammered and stretched to the 
requisite size. The kdmdrsdld (smithy) was always 
crowded with people come on business. One has 
come to get his ploughshare mended, another his kafdn 
(bill-hook), a third his kdste (sickle), a fourth his hu4ul 
(axe), a fifth his kodali (hoe); a woman has come 
to get her bon(i (a sort of sickle used iu the kitchen) 
toothed ; a p'^fliidla boy has come to get his rude 
penknife sharpened by the addition to the blade of 
a, little steel which he has brought with him; while 
a lot of peasant boys are sitting there for fishing 
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hooks which Kuvera has promised to make for them. 
Kuvera was assisted in the smithy by his son Nanda, 
who was the very picture of his father, and who 
bade fair to become one of the best blacksmiths in 
the whole district, almost equal to Visvakarma — ^the 
Hephaestos of the Hindus. This lad, about sixteen 
years old, was our heroes sang at ; and Govinda saw 
him in the smithy almost every evening after dis- 
charging his pastoral duties in the cow-house. 

Govinda^s handhu was Kapila, the son of Sagara 
Mistri, a carpenter. Having never been to Calcutta, and 
being employed only in village carpentry, Sagara had 
never made chairs or tables, since those articles of 
furniture are not used by either the Hindu gentry or 
peasantry, except a few of the former, who have 
formed Anglicised tastes. But he could make 
excellent sleeping khdts (wooden bedsteads), richly 
carved at the head, boxes of all sizes and of various 
sorts of wood, neat jpindas (flat stools) of jack- wood, 
stools of every description, doors and window-frames, 
and imlkis (palanquins), better than those made at 
Vardhamana, and almost equalling in fineness those 
manufactured at Kapalitola, in Calcutta. But that 
in which he chiefly excelled was the making of 
earthen images of the Hindu gods, which, though 
constructed in Calcutta by potters, were made at 
Kanchanpur by carpenters. His skill was every year 
called forth, especially at the time of the Durga 
Puja, the image of which goddess he made almost 
to perfection, according to village ideas of perfection 
in mud sculpture. All the inhabitants of the village 
used to be in raptures with the image of Durga 
and her group which Sagara made for the zaminddr 
of Kanchanpur. The women declared that the images 



were so life-like that speech and locomotion were 
only wanting to make them living goda and god- 
desses, while the painted canopy above the images 
they extolled as a piece of perfect painting. But 
S^ara exercised other functions than those of a 
■carpenter, a mud modeller, and a painter: he madsi 
or rather the women in his house made, and sold 
cki4i. I don't know how the case stands in other 
pata of Bengal, but in the district of Vardhamana, 
at any rate in the village of Kanchanpur, eh!4<i was 
always made and sold by carpenters, though I 
confess I see little connection between carpentry 
and fA/rfii -making. But what is chUd ? the English, 
reader will ask. It is rice soaked in water, and then 
taken out and flattened "by means of the pedal 
or the rice-husker. This when dried by exposuis 
is called chidd, largely eaten by the peasantry 
with curds and treacle, or fried dry, in which 
state it is recommended by BengaU physicians to 
convalescent patients as a light diet. Kapila, the 
bandkit of Govinda, inherited the many-sided genius 
of his father, and could with equal facility make a 
jack-wood pi.n4d, paint Durga, and flatten rice. 

Govinda'a mitd was Madan, the son of K^i 
Datta, one of the mudis or grocers of the village. 
I have called Kasi a grocer, though he dealt in 
scarcely any articles sold by European and American 
grocers. Webster, in his Dictionary, says, that a 
grocer is one who deals in "tea, sugar, spices, coffee, 
liquors, fruits, &c." Kasi mudi had no fruits in 
his shop, though some of the Calcutta mudis sell 
plantains and cocoa-nuts ; he sold no liquors, and, if 
he had sold them, he would have been excommu- 
nicated, and would have lost his caste; of coffee. 
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neither he nor his village-men had ever heard the 
name ; spices of some kinds he certainly had ; sugar 
he perhaps had, but chiefly, I suspect, in the shape 
of molasses; and, though he had heard the name 
of tclidy or tea, he had none in his shop, as no one 
in the village, not even the rich zamindar himself,, 
drank it. What did he sell then ? He sold rice, 
paddy, pulse of various sorts, salt, mustard oil,^ 
cocoa-nut oil, giQger, turmeric, tobacco, pepper-corns, 
coriander seed, cummin seed, tejpdt {Laiirus cassia)^ 
betel nut, betel leaf, cardamums (of both sorts, the 
bigger, and the smaller, usually called Gujrathi), 
nutmegs, treacle, &c., &c. Govinda^s mitou Madan, 
the retail merchant to be, assisted his father in 
selling articles in the shop, and in going out in the 
evenings to the houses of customers, for payment 
of bills. Govinda fixed upon this lad as his mitdy 
as, though he was called Madan by every body in 
the village, his zodiacal or astronomical name — and 
every Hindu has his astronomical name determined 
by the position of the sun in the zodiac, at the 
time of his birth — ^was Govinda. 

Such were the three friends of our hero — ^his 
sdngdt, his handhu, and his mitd — ^with whom he was 
very intimate, and to whom he communicated his 
secrets, his joys, his griefs, and who in their turn 
reposed in him the like confidence. But, besides 
these three bosom friends, there were three 
other lads who, though neither sdngdt^ bandhu, 
nor onitd, were his companions and associates, and 
to whom, therefore, the term ^^friend,^^ in a 
loose and general sense, may not improperly be 
applied. 

One of these was Chatura, the son of Ganga 



Napitj the family barber of Badan. He had lately 
began to ply hia razor on the foreheads and cliins 
of people; and though he was not yet very skilful 
in what is reckoned the most difficult bra.uch of the 
craftj viz., the paring of nails, yet it was generally 
admitted that be was no unworthy scion of a, noble 
barber's house. In addition to shaving, Chatnra, 
like hia father, had taken, to aurgery, for in the 
villages of Bengal the barber discharges the dntiea 
of a chirurgeonj and I have been told by persons 
competent to form an opinion on this difficnlt sub- 
ject that the - skill shown by Chatnra, yonng and 
inexperienced as he was, in lancing boils, drawing 
teeth, cutting corns, extracting thorns from the 
soles o£ peasants' feet, and setting dislocated bonea, 
waa so great that there was scarcely any doubt 
that in time he would vastly excel his father hi 
reputation aa a surgeon. Under the auspices of hia 
lather he was also getting initirited into the mysteries 
of births, marriages, and deaths, in all of which the 
barber, like the priest, playa ao prominent a part. 
Chatura was quick-witted like his race, who are said 
to be as shrewd amongst men as the jackal is 
aiBongsli {fuadrapcdM, and tho crow amongst bip&Hs 
possessing feathers; and those who knew him best 
declared that his intellect, though he had not had 
the benefit of pdfhsala, training, was aa keen as the 
edge of the razor he wielded. 

Another of our hero's companions was Rasamaya, 
the sou of a modaka or confectioner. I do not know 
that any other nation in the world consumes so many 
sweetmeats as the higher and middle classes of the 
people of Bengal. In other countries sweets and 
comfits are for the most part eaten by children; in 
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Bengal they are eaten as mucli by grown men and 

women as by cbildren. In some feasts all the courses 

consist of sweetmeats from beginning to end. Is this 

the reason why the Bengalis have not left off their 

state of pupilage as a nation? But whether this is 

the case or not, the fact is undoubted that Bengalis 

consume an immense quantity of sweetmeats. Hence 

confectioners are as plentiful in the land as crows 

Kanchanpur was famous for one sort of sweetmeats 

which were not so weU made in any other village oi 

Bengal. As Vardhamana "is celebrated for its oJa 

Chandemagore for its rasagolld, Mankar for its kadraa 

Dhaniyakhali for its hhaichur, Santipur for its moa 

Birbhum for its morohhd, Vishnupur for its matichm 

Ambika for its suatold-monda, so Kanchanpur wa 

famous for its khdjd, which may truly be said to I 

the raja (king) of sweetmeats. Vardhamana certain! 

gets the credit of this monarch of sweetmeats, as we 

as of old ; but those who are weU acquainted with tl 

matter know that the best manufacturers of Ichd 

in Vardhamana are aU natives of Kanchanpur; ai 

of these Rasamaya^s father was the most distinguishe 

Badan, as a husbandman, was not in circumstances 

buy sweetmeats for his son or for his wife — the on 

sweetmeat consumed by the peasantry being, besid 

treacle in its raw unmanufactured state, mudJci — th 

is, parched paddy (with the husk taken off) dipped 

treacle — and in high days and holidays jpdtdli ; b 

thanks to Govinda^s friendship with Rasamaya, 

was not unfrequently presented with sweetmeats us 

by the higher classes, and especially with hhdjd, t 

raja of confectionery. 

The last companion of Govinda we shall menti 
is Bokaram, the son of a weaver — ^indeed, the s 
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of that identical weaver to whom Alanga had given 
threads of lier own spinning for weaving a dhuti for 
our hero, when he ceased for the first time to revel 
^ his infantile state of Adamic nudity. Lancashire 
leavers are, we behove, very sharp — some say a 
totle too sharp — in their deahngs ; but we know not 
iow it is that the Bengal weaver has, from time out 
^f mind, been noted for his stupidity. In point of 
Cental acuteness, he is the very antipodes of the 
*^rber. Bokaram did no discredit to his caste, as 
■^ possessed no ordinary degree of stupidity. His 
^ends used to say that Providence had meant to 
^ake him an ass, but through inadvertence made 
^i^m into a man. But though his head was a block, 
'^^ had a good heart, and was ready to help his 
t*iends to the utmost of his power. Govinda never 
i-sked his advice in any matter, as he had no great 
*espect for his understanding, but valued him greatly 
:or the transparent sincerity and perfect guilelessnesa 
)f his character. 

Our hero may, I think, be congratulated on the 
jhoice he made of his friends and associates, as each 
)f them was noted for some one good quality in a 
ligh degree of development : — Nanda for great 
energy and physical activity, Kapila for his aesthetic 
:aste and artistic skill, Madan for prudence, Chatura 
-or shrewdness, Rasamaya for cheerfulness, and 
Bokaram for sincerity. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

GREAT SENSATION IN THE VILLAGE. 

O horror ! horror ! horror ! tongue nor heait 
Caunot conceive, nor name thee ! 

Macbeth, 

One summer noon tlie people of Kanchanpur were ^ 
tremendous excitement. About tlie fifth or sixth 
danda of tliat morning, the second daughter of Padma 
Lochan Pal — the same who had a sugar-cane field into 
which one of Govinda^s cows had strayed — a girl of 
about six years of age, came out of her house to the 
street and began to play with other girls. It is usual 
with little boys and girls who go out to play, to come 
home about nine o'clock to eat some mu4i and mufldy 
or to drink some milk. Yadumani (for that was the 
name of the girl) had hitherto always come at that 
hour to her mother to eat Bomething; but that day 
she did not come at the usual time. Her mother 
became somewhat anxious. She said to her eldest 
daughter — ^^ Where is Yadumani, that she has not 
yet come to eat hhdbdr (food) V The girl repUed 
that she had seen her sister go out about an hour Or 
two before, and that perhaps she was playing with 
some girls in the street. The mother went to the 
outer door of the house facing the street, and called 
out — " Yadumani ! lo Yadu ! come and eat your 
Tihabdr/' But no Yadumani answered. She asked 
some of the passers-by whether they had seen the 
girl; they repHed in the negative. Padma Pal, who 
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^9Sintlie chandimandap (an outhouse for sitting), on 

bearing the voice of his wife, went to the outer door, 

^^i said — " Why are you so anxious about Yadumani ? 

^^e is gone somewhere to play — ^perhaps to the smithy 

^^ to the Brahman^s house — and will be here presently. 

^ou had better go in/^ The wife obeyed, but somehow 

^^ other she had in her mind a foreboding of some evil 

*^ come. With a heavy heart she went into the house, 

^^d resumed her operations in the kitchen. But 

f^e had hardly any mind to cook. Her body was 

^ the kitchen, but her mind was away in aU parts 

^f the village in search of her daughter. I was 

Soing to say the village clock struck twelve — ^not 

Remembering that villages in Bengal have not clocks 

^s in England — ^well, two jpraharas of the day were 

Nearly over, that is, it was near noon, and Yadumani 

Had not yet come for her Jchdhdr, The anxious 

mother had left the kitchen a dozen times and asked 

everyone that passed by whether he had seen her 

daughter. An hour more elapsed and it was nearly 

the time of blidt hhdbdr (eating rice), and yet no 

news of the missing girl. It was then that Padma 

Pal himself was alarmed. As for his poor wife, her 

eyes were filled with tears, her heart was beating 

like a pedal, a ad she was half dead with fright. She 

could not contain any longer. She burst out crying 

•^ O my Yadumani ! my darling ! my treasure ! Why 

bave you not come to eat your hhdbdr ? Where are 

l^ou, my darling V All the men, women, and children 

3f the adjoining houses ran to Padma PaFs house to 

inquire what the matter was. The news that Padma 

PaPs second daughter was missing ran through the 

v^illage like the blaze of a hedge of the reed sar set on 

Sre. Though it was the dinner hour, all the people 
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of the village — ^men, women, and children — came out 
their houses to search for the girl. The sympathy of 
the whole village was excited — and Bengalis are a vexy 
sympathizing people, let foreigners say what th.ejr 
please. Every street was searched, every hoase, 
every bush and thicket, every mango tope, every 
tamarind grove, every plantain garden, in the out- 
skirts of the village. All the bathing ghdfs of all 
the tanks of the village were examined, and two or 
three little pools in the neighbourhood of Padma 
PaFs house were dragged through with drag-nets, 
and though large quantities of fish were caugH 
the body of Yadumani was not found. The grief 
of all the people was indescribable. Most of 
them that day went without their dinner, for 
they were all diligent in the search. * Parties 
went off in different directions to make fresh 
search. The fishermen of the village — and there was 
a good lot of them, as the Bengalis are an essentially 
piscivorous race — brought out all their largest drag- 
nets, and offered to drag all the tanks ; but the 
name of those tanks was legion, and dragging them 
all was not the work of a day : indeed, some of them, 
as the reader knows, could not be dragged through. 
Every nook and comer of the village was searched, 
but in vain. The lamentations of the people were 
loud. As for the poor mother, she rent the air with 
terrific screams, fell down on the ground, and rolled 
in the dust writhing with agony, just as a kid, 
whose neck has been haK cut by an unskilful sacri- 
ficer, writhes in pain on the altar of some image of 
the Moloch-like goddess KaH. The sun was just 
setting behind the lofty tamarind trees of the village, 
and yet no clue to the fate of the missing girl had 
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been found. The whole village was filled with horror. 
But murder will " out/' 

Grovinda Samanta, our hero, had been the whole 
day with his cows, which were grazing on an uncul- 
tiyated patch of land in the outskirts of the village, 
excepting the short time when he had come home 
for his meal; and it was at that time that he had 
lieard of the mysterious disappearance of the second 
daughter of Padma Pal, or as Govinda and his com- 
panions called him, Podo Pal. Not far from the 
place where Govinda's cows were grazing, his father 
and uncle were working in the fields ; for the reader 
must remember that the few acres of land which 
Badan cultivated did not lie in one side of the 
village, but were in various places. At sunset 
Govinda was bringing his cows home. They came in 
a line, climbed up the high embankment of the tank 
Krishnasagara, went down the slope on the other 
side, going very near the water's edge, as cows 
are accustomed to do. One of the cows, wishing 
to drink water, went to the edge, and put her 
fore-legs fairly into the water, but in a moment she 
started back and ran up the embankment. Another 
cow, which was behind, came up to the same spot, 
and was stooping to drink, when she too started 
back, apparently with fright, and ran up the em- 
bankment. Govinda, who noticed both, naturally 
thought that the cows must have seen something 
unusual, otherwise they would not have turned away 
from the water without drinking. Going to the 
spot, what should he see but a human corpse floating 
at some yards^ distance from the shore, half- covered 
by the aquatic plants. As his father and uncle were 
coming behind ho shouted to them, and in a moment 
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tliey joined him. They inferred from the size of til® 
corpse, and from the profusion of hair on its head^ 
that it was the body of a little girl, and they had rxO 
doubt in their minds that it was the corpse of TddU" 
maiii, whom they had often seen. The news was soot'- 
spread, and the whole village came to the tank. Bu^ 
how was the body to be brought to land ? The readet^ 
wnll recollect that the Krishnasagara was regarded- 
with mysterious awe, and that scarcely any person- 
dipped his feet in any other part of the tank than- 
at the bathing ghifs, which were sadly out of repair. 
Amongst the hundreds of spectators crowding the 
slope of the embankment down to the water's edge, 
none offered to undertake the task. At last, K£la- 
manik, the boldest man in the village, went down 
into the water, swam up to the corpse, and dragged 
it ashore. Tlie crowd shrieked with horror; there 
was no mistaking it — it was the veritable T^dumani, 
but without life, without clothes, without her silver 
ornaments. The poor child had been evidently 
murdered for the sake of the jewels on her 
person. 

The question now was, not as it would have been 
in other countries — ^who was the murderer? — ^but 
whether the body should be burnt that very night 
or not. The pressing necessity of an immediate 
solution of the question will be apparent to every 
one who remembers that BKndus consider it a great 
calamity and a great sin if the body of a deceased 
person is not burnt within twenty-four hours after 
his death. The invariable practice is to perform 
the rite of cremation immediately after the spirit 
has left its clayey tenement. But in the present 
case it was contrary to law to bum the body 
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Without the knowledge and sanction of the police. 

It was therefore deemed advisable to ask the advice 

of the zamindar of the village. The landlord, as an 

"Orthodox Hindu, was for immediate cremation; but 

"fco guard against unpleasant consequences he sent 

for the pohce-constable of the village, called phAn- 

^iddvy and ordered him (for he was the zamindar's 

tumble and obedient servant) not to send a report 

of the affair to the thdnd (police-station) of Man- 

izpesvar, which was the head police-station of Pargani 

Sahabad, in which Kanchanpur was situated. On 

Teceiving a douceur the phdn4iddr agreed to hush 

up the matter. The corpse was then that very 

night taken from the ICrishnasagara to another 

tank, where the remains of all the deceased persons 

of that part of the village were usually burnt, and 

the rite of cremation was duly performed. 

Next morning the whole village were on the 
alert to discover, if possible, the perpetrator of that 
atrocious deed. One old woman came forward and 
said that she had seen, the day before, at about 
eleven o'clock, Yadumani going along with Beja 
Bagdi and his sister towards Krishnasagara. Scores 
of people immediately ran to the hut of Beja Bagdi, 
caught hold of him and of his sister, and dragged 
them to the Cutcherry of the zamindar. On 
the way the culprits were half killed with slaps, 
blows, cuffs, and kicks of the angry multitude. The 
zamindar ordered them to be tortured till they 
confessed the crime. The bamboo torture soon 
compelled them to make a clean breast of the 
affair. They said that they had enticed away the 
girl from the street, where she was playing, with 
the promise of giving her ^om*^ finf nangoes, that 
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they had taken all her ornaments, which were only 
of silver, killed her, and hid the corpse among the 
flags of the Krishnasagara. I need scarcely say, 
that at this confession, the crowd, almost maddened 
with rage, poured such a hailstorm of blows, kicks, 
and cuffs, upon the culprits, that they were almost 
within an inch of their lives. But the question 
was — what was to be done to them? They could 
not be handed over to the police, for that would have 
put both Padma Pal and the zamindar into a scrape, 
for having burnt the corpse without the knowledge 
and permission of the police. The zamindar resolved 
to expel the murderers from the village, warning 
them, that if they returned to the village, they would 
be handed over to the police, and hanged. There 
and then the miscreants were expelled from the 
village, accompanied with a whirlwind of abuse, 
and a hailstorm of brickbats and old shoes. Thanks 
to the easy virtue of the village constable, the higher 
police authorities never got a scent of this affair. 



CHAPTER XXV, 

THE VILLAGE MAKKET. 

Some, bnrthened with their homelj waro, 
Journey to village hat or fair, 

E, H, Wilson, 

^dfs, that is markets, whether held weekly or twice 
^ the week, are a very useful institution; they not 
^nly supply with the necessaries of life the inhabitants 
^f those httle hamlets in which there are no shops, 
out also promote social intercourse between people 
of different villages. The hat of Kanchanpur, as 
the reader knows already, was held on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays on a plain in the south-west corner of the 
village. It was not a large one compared with the 
monstrous hats held in other parts of the country, 
especially in Eastern Bengal, still it was a pretty 
good one, being attended by between two and three 
hundred people. There were no sheds of any kind 
erected in it, so that if a shower came on, the hat 
would be dispersed — the only protection against rain 
being a few trees on the spot, especially that gigantic 
banyan tree of which we have already spoken. On 
market days almost every family in the village sent 
one of its members to the hat to buy whatever was 
needed. Kalamanik and Govinda both regularly 
went to hdty but with different objects. Kalamanik 
went to sell, whereas our hero went to buy. It was 
customary with Badan to hoard up in the mardi 
(granary) a quantity of padd^- snA^'^i'^nt to supply 
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all the members t.-f tie familv with food from one 
harve?: to a3.:'rher: and if there happened to be a 
suiTklii^, it was converted into rice and sold in the 
yillaye L't, especially when rice became dear; and 
s::iie::mes Elalamanik bought rice in distant hdfs and 
s<:M it at an advantaere in the hat of his own villaore. 
It v.-a< not much that he had to sell, usually two 
sacks of rice on the back of a bullock. Govinda went 
t'j biiv for the familv a few necessary articles which, 
though procurable in the village shops, were sold at 
lower prices in the h-if. The two weekly markets 
weiv not called the market of Tuesday and the market 
of Saturday ; they were almost always named accord- 
ing to the number of days which elapsed between. 
one market dav and another. Thus the market of 
Tuesday was called the market of three, because three 
clear days intervened between that day and the fol- 
lowing Saturday; and the market of Saturday 
was called the market of two, because there are only 
two days intervening between that day and the follow- 
ing Tuesday. Usually more things are sold in a market 
of three than in a market of two, as people lay in more 
provisions on the former occasion than on the latter. 

Let my reader accompany Grovind'ii to a hat of 
three. Scarcely have you come to the outskirts of 
the village when your ears are regaled with the- 
buzz^ as it were, of many millions of bees, wafted 
through tho surrounding groves of mango, and the- 
long avenues of the asvatha and the tamarind. The 
buzz increases in loudness as you proceed, and it 
becomes quite deafening when you are fairly on the- 
scene of action. For a good, varied, and rich noise- 
conimcnd us to a village hat. The noise of a mob 
on Trafalgar Square, or on the boulevards of Paris,. 
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is nothing to it. A London or a Paris mob may 
have in it a larger number of people than most 
hats in Bengal, but all who make up that mob do 
not speak at the same time; whereas in a village 
hat every one, without exception, whether he be a 
buyer or a seller, is, at the same moment of time^ 
speaking in an assembly of some hundreds at the 
top of his voice. 

The first thing you notice as you enter the hat is 
a large number of red-looking bran-new hdndis 
(cooking-pots) and earthen vessels of all sorts and 
shapes, both on your right and on your left : those 
have been brought from a neighbouring village, and 
are sure to have a good sale, as there is not a single 
potter at Kanchanpur. The sellers of goods have 
formed themselves into five long rows or streets, 
most of whom are squatting on the bare ground, a 
few on gunny bags spread upon the earth, and 
fewer still on low wooden stools; while the articles 
for sale are put out, according to their nature, either 
on the ground, or in gunny bags, or in baskets. 
One row you see entirely filled with greens and 
vegetables, the names of which it were endless to 
mention; for of greens the people of Bengal eat an 
infinite variety, excepting only those which are either 
poisonous or noxious in any other way : and as to other 
vegetables tlieir name is legion. Greens and vege- 
tables, indeed, require to be numerous, as Bengalis 
are thorough vegetarians ; the only animal food they 
use being milk, clarified butter, and fish. Amongst 
the vegetables exposed for sale you notice some 
curious ones. A woman here has in her basket 
bright-red radishes, each about three feet long; a 
man there has pumpkins and gourds of monstrous 
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size ; a tliird has that wonderfully rich and nutritious 
fruit, though somewhat disagreeable to the taste, 
called kdnfdl or jack fruit, each of which weighs 
forty pounds avoirdupois. But what in the name of 
wonder is that curious looking fruit, resembling a 
huge boa-constrictor, and measuring about two yards 
in length ? It is the chichingd, or snake-gourd, the 
Trichosanthes anguina of botanists. One of these 
snake-gourds is amply sufficient to furnish a large 
family with breakfast and dinner when made into 
curry and eaten along with boiled rice. A stranger 
looking at the long array of greens and vegetables 
might mistake that part of the hat for an agricul- 
tural show, if he did not know that they constituted 
the chief food of the people. 

The second row consists of grocers and con- 
fectioners, and infinitely varied are the articles 
exposed for sale in that range. You have a hundred 
sorts of spices, spices for cooking, for pan, and for 
other purposes; of sweetmeats you have every 
variety, from the humble mudki and pdtdli to the 
delicate Tchdjd — ^the king of the tribe. This row is 
frequented chiefly by the village boys — and both the 
pedagogues of the village give their boys half -school 
on market-days — ^who with one pice (somewhat less 
than a halfpenny) in each one's waist — I cannot say 
pockety for a genuine village Bengali boy having no 
pocket, keeps little sums of money wrapped in the 
folds of his dliuti around the waist — are standing 
before the confectioners, and debating in their minds 
what sweetmeat they should select. Nor is the debate 
an idle one; for with a halfpenny a boy may get a 
large quantity of mudki or phutkaldi, a good number 
of kadmdsy or a considerable bit of pdfdli. 
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A third row consists chiefly of clothes exposed 
for sale by those who have woven them — ^inelegant 
and coarse^ but stout and lasting, and therefore good 
for husbandmen and the working classes. A fourth 
row displays country-made cutlery — ^plough-shares, 
hoes, sickles, bill-hooks, iontis, axes, knives, hdtaris, 
&c., &c., all the implements of husbandry, village car- 
pentry, masonry, and cookery. A fifth row consists 
of articles manufactured from leather, like shoes, or 
rather slippers — for the majority of Bengalis . use 
only slippers and not shoes, boots being of course 
out of the question — ^thongs, toys, and other nonde- 
script things; while apart from all the rows, under 
the magnificent banyan tree already spoken of, are on 
one side, paddy and rice sellers with their bullocks, 
and on the other a lot of fisherwomen, selling an 
infinite variety of fish, from the Liliputian punti to 
the Brobdignagian hodl and rohita. 

Who is that up-country man with a red turban 
on his head, and a large basket in his hand, accom- 
panied by a man who looks like a clerk? It is 
the zamindar^s servant, who has come to take told 
(rent), for the landlord of the village, from every 
trader in the market. The piece of ground on 
which the hit is held, belongs to the zamindar 
of the village, for which ground no one pays him 
rent ; the landlord, therefore, reimburses himself 
by taking, on each market day, from every trader 
a small quantity of the goods in which he deals. 
Should the commodities be valuable, like cloth or 
jewels, a few pice are paid as an equivalent for the 
articles. I need hardly say that, by adopting this 
method of remunerating himself, the zamindar gets 
a hundred times more than he would have obtained 
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if lie had charged a fair rent for the ground; and 
yet there can be no doubt that the traders them- 
selves prefer the zamindar^s method, to paying a 
monthly sum. Who is that Mahomedan-loo^ng 
man, with a long beard, a skull-cap on his head, 
and a baton in his hand, followed by a coolie 
with a basket? He is the phdndiddr (police con- 
stable), of the village. He has also come for his 
told; and, though the traders do not give him as 
much as they give to the zaminddr, yet they give 
him something, as they are afraid of incurring his 
displeasure. Half-a-dozen boys are also going the 
round of the stalls, to raise told for the Brahman 
gurumalidsaya (schoolmaster), of the village; but 
the poor pedagogue, though he gets a little from 
some of the traders, gets a great deal less than 
the police constable. But there is a fourth told^ 
raiser, going about from stall to stall with a basket 
in his hand. He is a Brahman, exacting a tax for 
the village bdrodripujd (joint-stock idol worship), 
which is held annually at Kanchanpur, attended with 
much pomp and many exhibitions, and for the ex- 
penses of which each seller of goods is bound to 
give something on each market day. 

The hdt began at about one o'clock in the after- 
noon. It is now four o^ clock, and business is at 
its height. Both buyers and sellers are speaking 
their loudest, and the noise is deafening. The scene 
is a perfect Babel. It is not only the confusion of 
tongues, but the confusion of tongues worse con- 
founded. But, lo ! who is that Baropean gentleman 
who has just entered the hdf, and is standing in 
the shade of that big vata tree to which I have so 
often alluded, with a Babu-looking person beside 
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him, and a coolie witli a bag under his arm ? At 
the sight of the Saheh a number of people leave 
off bargaining and rush towards him. The Babu 
opens a book which he has with him, and begins 
to read. Govinda and scores of other people listen 
attentively. It is something about God, about sin 
and salvation, about a Saviour for the children of 
men. Govinda distinctly heard the name Jesu 
Khrishta, The fact is, the Rev. Friedrich Klein- 
knecht, a German clergyman connected with the 
Church Missionary Society, was out itinerating in 
the district of Vardhamana, and had, in the course of 
his evangelistic peregrinations, reached Kanchanpur 
that very afternoon, and was now taking advantage of 
the hat to preach the Gospel to the people. Prom the 
way in which the people salute the reverend gentle- 
man, and the nature of the questions they put him, it 
seems that he is no stranger to them. The truth is, 
Mr. Kleinknecht^s station is Kanainatsala, on the 
suburbs of the town of Vardhamana, only seven miles 
distant from Kanchanpur; he had therefore been 
often in the village and preached at the hat as well 
as at Sivatala, as the middle part of the village, 
where there were two temples, was called, and had 
sometimes visited some of the influential inhabitants 
in their houses. As Mr. Kleinknecht was very affable 
in his manners, and had no hauteur or arrogance in his 
demeanour towards the children of the soil — as he was 
exceedingly simple in his habits, like most Germans 
— as he never lost temper in his discussions with 
Hindus, though it was sorely tried by the irrelevant 
arguments and incoherent reasonings of his opponents 
— as he sometimes gave medicines to the poor people 
of the village if sick at the time of his annual visit — 
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and as lie spoke the Bengali language almost 
Bengali (and Germans, as a rule, speak Bengal 
than Englishmen), excepting now and then coi 
ing his b^s with his p's — ^he was universally li 
the inhabitants of Kanchanpur; indeed, littl 
used to go up to him, and, catching his coj 
used to say — " Padre Saheb, saldm" 

Such was the missionary who now stood un 
gigantic vata tree in the market-place of Kana 
After his catechist had read a chapter of one 
Grospels — and I have been told that it was the e 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew — and had 
expounded it to the crowd, which was receiving 
sion of listeners every minute, Mr. Kleii 
addressed the people, taking for his text — 
unto me aU ye that labour and are heavy lad 
I will give you rest.^^ The reverend gentlems 
such a vivid picture of the sorrows and sufPei 
humanity, and manifested such glowing sympa 
the labouring poor, that the audience (the maj 
whom were of that class) seemed to be greatly a 
While the preacher was going, on with his subje 
great earnestness and fluency, one here and i 
there exclaimed — " All that the Padre Saheb is 
is quite true ! '' When, however, he touched 
last clause of the text and spoke of the eternal 
the gift of the Saviour, he did not seem to carr; 
with him the sympathy of his audience. At t] 
elusion of the address a discussion followed, ii 
some Brahmans and K^yasthas took part, I 
arguments of which it is here unnecessary to 
At the close of the discussion. Christian tracts 
in the Bengali language were distributed grati: 
among the people, who showed such eageri 
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obtain them that they trod upon one another's toes, 
and nearly threw the missionary and his catechist off 
their legs. In the melee onr hero got hold of a tract 
entitled the Satya A'sraya ("The True Refuge^') 
which he took home and used occasionally to read. 
As the sun had already set, the licit broke up, and 
buyers and sellers wended their way homewards — some 
to Kanchanpur, and others to neighbouring villages. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

ladies' pariiambnt. 

But chief do India's simple daughters, 
Assemble in these hallowed waters, 
With vase of classic model laden, 
Like Grecian girl or Tuscan maiden, 
Collecting thus their urns to fill 
From gushing fount, or trickling rill. 

JJ. E. WUson. 

Though Bengali women in the villages visit one 
another in their houses for friendly conversation, 
nowhere do so many women meet together and talk on 
so many different subjects — ^village politics not ex- 
cluded — as at the bathing ghdfs of those tanks to 
which they resort for their daily ablutions. I have 
already told the reader that Kanchanpur has a great 
many large and beautiful tanks, but all of them were 
not popular for bathing purposes. The two tanks in 
the village which were resorted to by the largest 
number of bathers were the Hlmsdgara in the south^ 
and the Baija'tt tank in the north of the village. As 
Badan lived in the northern division of the village, the 
members of his family all bathed every day in the 
lidj/a's tank, so called from the zamind^r, who 
belonged to the Eaya family. It had two bathing 
ghdti(, one for men, and the other for women, and 
they are so situated with respect to each other, 
that the men who bathe in the one ghat cannot 
see the women who bathe in the other. Both have 
flights of steps built of masonry, going pretty far 
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into the tank, whicli is very deep. These steps 
are enclosed by walls of masonry, whicli, however, 
do not rise above the surface of the water. At the 
head of the steps is a large floor, also of masonry, 
where the people, after coming out of the water, 
wipe their bodies, their hair, and sometimes change 
their wet clothes for dry ones, though the general 
custom is to go home, however distant, in wet clothes. 
On two sides of the floor are two tulasi plants, raised 
above the floor by masonry work. 

If the reader wishes to listen to a conversation 
carried on by a number of women, let him accom- 
pany me about the middle of the day, say between 
eleven and twelve o'clock, to the women's ghat of 
the Rdya's tank. It is, however an expedition 
attended with some peril, for if we are seen standing 
near the ghat, and listening to the conversation going 
on, we are sure to be called all sorts of names, and 
abused as Bengah women only can abuse. We must 
therefore get to the ghat some one or two hours 
before, and conceal ourselves among the thick foliage 
of a sacred sriphal tree {JEgle Marmelos) which stands 
just a little beyond the floor. 

It is eleven o'clock. The women are dropping 
in one by one. Most of them are bringing with 
them brass kalasis (water- vases), and a few have 
earthen ones, in which they intend taking home 
drinking water, and which they all put down on the 
floor described above. Their faces are all looking 
glossy, for they have been well rubbed with oil. 
AV'onien of all ages, of all ranks, of all castes except 
the very lowest, are there. There is a venerable- 
looking old woman of seventy, all her hair white as 
flax. She has no halasi, as she is too feeble to 
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carry one filled with, water. There are matrona 
thirty and forty years old, women of twenty, and 
blooming girls of sweet sixteen — ^in England they 
call it " sweet seventeen '' ; in Bengal the sixteenth 
year of a Hindu young lady is thought to be the 
sweetest and most charming. Some of them, you 
observe, are very * handsome in their features, and 
their complexion is like the whiteness of milk mixed 
with the redness of the alaJcta {lac), a colour which 
most Bengalis prefer to the snowy whiteness of the 
European. The quantity of jewels, most of them 
of pure gold, with which the persons of many of 
them are loaded, shows that they belong to the 
aristocracy of the village. Most of the women, 
shortly after their arrival at the ghat, sit down on 
the steps of the water's edge, rub their teeth with 
a black dentifrice, called misi, which each woman 
has brought with her wrapped in a bit of paper, 
gargle their mouths for a full quarter of an hour, 
and begin scouring their feet with their gdinchhci 
(bathing towels). They then go down the steps 
— with their clothes on, of course — ^and stand in 
the water up to the chin. In this position the 
rubbing of the body commences, the object of 
which is to take off the oil with which every part 
of the body has been anointed. Then, the rubbing 
over, they dip their heads in water I know not how 
many dozens of times, and remain standing there 
up to their chin for a long time, for they seem to 
enjoy bathing very much. Various parties are, of 
course, engaged in various operations. Some have 
already bathed, have filled their halasis with 
water, and are going away, others have just 
come, others are rinsing their teeth, others are 
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sitting on the steps and rubbing their feet, others 
are standing chin-deep in water, and a few others, 
especially Brahmani women, are engaged in reciting 
prayers. During all these operations lively con- 
versation is going on, and there is no lack of either 
talkers or listeners, for at any moment between 
eleven and one o^ clock you are sure to find at the 
glidt at least twenty women, 

A woman who is rubbing her feet sees another 
woman preparing to go, and says to her, 

"Sister, why are you going away so soon? You 
have not to cook ; why are you then going so soon ? '^ 

" Sister, I shall have to cook to-day. The elder 
hou is not well to-day : she was taken ill last 
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night J 

"But you have not to cook much. You have 
no feast in your house ? '^ 

"No; no feast, certainly. But my sister has 
come from Devagrama with her son. And the 
fisherman has given us a large rohitay which must 
be cooked.^' 

" Oh ! you have guests in your house. And what 
are you going to cook ? '' 

" I am going to cook ddl of mdshhaldiy one tar- 
li'driy hadl fried, fish fried, fish with peppercorns, 
fish with tamarind, and another dish, of which my 
sister^s son is very fond, namely, dm4d with poppy- 
seed/' 

"The everlasting hadi and poppy-seed. You 
banias are very fond of these two things. We 
Brahmans do not like either of them."'' 

'^ The reason why you Brahmans do not like haclis 
is that you do not know how to make them well. 
If you once taste our hadi you will not forget it 

N 
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for seven montlis. You would wish to eat it everj 
day. As for poppy-seed, what excellent curry it 
makes /^ 

"Why, sister, you are so eloquent in the praise 
of hadls, that my mouth is almost watering. If I 
were not a Brahmani woman I would have tasted 
your hadiJ^ 

"Never mind, though you are a Brahman, once 
taste my hadi, Badi will not destroy your caste/' 

So saying, the banker woman went away with 
the Icalasi on her waist. 

Another woman who was in water up to her chin, 
addressing another woman sitting on the steps, says > 
'^ AVlien did you get that ornament, Sai ?^' 

"Which do you mean, Sai? This jhumho, you 
mean, I got it only two days ago. Sidhs goldsmith 
has made it. You like it V^ 

"Oh, that's exceedingly well made. There i» 
no end to your ornaments. You are covered with 
jewels from head to foot. You are lucky in getting 
a husband who makes it the chief business of his 
life to please you." 

" I hope, Saij you have also got a good husband. 
They also say he loves you very much.'' 

" My husband loves me very much ! Hd ! 
Vidlidtu ! Jackals and dogs weep and howl at my 
misery." 

" Why ? what great misery are you sufPering ? 
You are not in want of clothes, of food, or of any 
of the necessaries of life; and he loves you very 
much, they all say." 

"He gives me clothes, certainly, but they are 
not half so nice as yours. Food also he gives 
me, but everyone eats food, even dogs. And as 
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for his loving me, what is the use of dnj love ? 
But what can I say ? AJl this misery has been 
written on my forehead. There is no escaping it 
except by death. I shall be happy when I die/^ 

"Oh, sai, why are you so sad about nothing? 
Ornaments are no sign of a husband^s love. A man 
may load his wife^s person with ornaments, and yet 
may not love her. I have heard many rich people of 
Calcutta are of this sort. Their wives are adorned 
in every limb, and have jewels the very names o£ 
which I never heard; and yet those rich Babus 
seldom sleep at night at home. They sleep at 
Machhua Bazar. But your husband is very good; 
after candlelight he never goes out of doors; he is 
very gentle; he never beats you, nor rebukes you. 
What do you want more? It is true, he has not 
given you many ornaments. But is it his wish not 
to give you? He would, if he could, give you a 
houseful of ornaments; but Mother Lakshmi has 
not smiled upon him. Don't grumble, sai ; you 
should be thankful that you have got such a dear 
lord of your soul.'' 

" Oh Bagala ! You seem to be in love with my 
husband! I wish Prajapati had given me your 
husband, and mine to you." 

" Oh, sai ! What kind of language is that ? It is 
improper language. Whatever husband fate has 
given you, with him you must be content. It is a 
great sin to be discontented in such a ease." 

" You have become a great Pandit, Bagala ! You 
speak in that manner, only because you know how 
to read and to wi'ite. Forgive me, saiy if I have 
offended you. I am an ignorant woman, like other 



women." 
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"I am no Pandit, saL It is true my husband 
has taught me to read and to write, but I am as 
ignorant as you in many things, only I have read a 
few books from which I have learnt that conjugal 
happiness does not consist in the abundance of 
ornaments, but in the union of hearts/' 

"You are right, Bagala/' FU try and console 
myself with what you have just now told me/' 

Just at this time Sundari, Badan's wife, came to 
the ghat with an earthen kalasi at her waist. As 
most of the women at that time bathing were of 
higher castes and of superior social standing, slie 
instinctively went to one of the side steps and 
descended into the water. An elderly woman no- 
ticing her said — " I hear, Malati's mother, that your 
son Govinda is going to get married to Dhanamani, 
Padma Pal's eldest daughter. Is that rumour true?^' 

" Yes, there has been some talk on the subject, 
but nothing has as yet been settled." 

"It would be a good match. Dhanamani is a 
very nice girl. She is gentle like the goddess 
Lakshmi herself." 

"Don't praise her too much, lest the gods take 
her away from the world. If Prajapati has tied the 
knot, the marriage wiU take place ; if not, not." 

" You need not be anxious about it. Padma Pal 
seems to have a great liking for your son. I am 
sure the marriage will take place." 

" So let it be, by the blessing of you all." 

After Sundari had uttered the above words there 

was observed some excitement amongst the women 

, bathing; several voices at once cried out — "Look 

there ! Hemangini, the zamindar's daughter, is 

coming here." AH looked towards the way leading 
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D the ghat from the village, when there was seen 
very beautiful girl of about sixteen years of age 
oming up to the bathing place. Her head was un- 
overed; her body covered in every part with 
maments; she was somewhat stout, and as she 
'•alked slowly, like a young elephant, as the old 
lanskrit poets would have said, the silver anklets of 
er feet made a tinkling noise. She had been 
larried some years since to a young zamindar of 
nother part of the district, and was now on a visit 
her parents. All eyes were directed towards her. 
Ihe had no halasi at her waist, was attended by two 
laid-servants, and looked as proud as, to compare 
mall things with great, Pharaoh^s daughter might 
.ave looked when she went to make her ablution in 
he Nile. , An old woman, who seemed, from a 
lassive gold chain round her neck, to belong to a 
espectable and wealthy family, broke the silence by 
sking — " What man was that sitting in the portico 
f your house with your father ? I saw them both 
iS I was coming to the tank.^^ 

'^ That is the Daroga of Mantresvara.^' 

" Daroga ! Why, what has he come here for ? I 
inve not heard of any dacolty or murder in the 
illage/' 

^^Xo murder! Have you forgotten the case of 
rddumaui^ Padma PaFs second daughter?" 

^^ But that is an old affair. It was all settled long 
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^' It was not settled — ^it was only hushed up. Bu 

-J seems it has come to light now." 

'^ And what has your father said to the Daroga." 
'^ I am sure I don^t know what he has said to him; 

ut I believe he has given the D"^ ^8"^ hunh-money ?^^ 
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Some of the women then launched upon a long 
argument on the merits of the case, some defending 
the practice of giving hush-money, and others con- 
demning it. Such is a sample of the sort of conversa- 
tion which takes place in the parliament of Bengali 
women. Other topics of conversation are: — the 
cruelties of husbands, the quarrels of two wives of 
the same man, the atrocious conduct of step-mothers, 
the beauty of the women of the village, and the 
like. After a world of talk of the above description 
the women one by one left the ghat, almost all of them 
in clothes dripping wet, and with halasis filled with 
water on their waist. As no eye is now upon us, let 
us, gentle reader, come down from the tree and take 
to our heels, lest some late bathers discover us and 
beat us with broomsticks for having committed so 
ungallant an act as to overhear the conversation of 
ladies. 



CHAPTER XXVli. 

THE NECTAE-MOUTHED MOTHEE-IN-LA.Yr. 

Hir month was sweete as bragat or meth, 
Or hoord of apples, layd in hay or heth. 

The Miller es Tale, 

BoswELL tells US that Dr. Johnson, who was a great 
admirer of the novels of Richardson, gave the follow- 
ing reply to Thomas Brskine, who had remarked that 
that novelist was tedious. "Why, sir, if you were 
to read Richardson for the story, your impatience 
would be so much fretted, that you would hang your- 
self ; but you must read him for the sentiment, arid 
consider the story as only giving occasion to the 
sentiment/^ I should be very sorry, indeed, gentle 
reader, and should never forgive myself, if my clumsy 
management of the story of Govinda^s life should 
lead you to make an end of your existence. I would 
tliereforo humbly beseech you, on my knees, to try 
me a little longer before putting the halter round 
your neck. But if, after reading some ten or twelve 
chapters more, you do not find the story increasing 
in interest, you will be at perfect liberty either to 
put a rope, or to tie a kalasi round your neck, just 
according to your liking for an airy or a watery 
death; only in that case you will not lay the blame 
at my door, for it would then be proved that I had 
not the faculty to please, and therefore am not respon- 
sible for what I have not : I have thought it proper 
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to premise thus mucli, at the commencement of a new 
volume, in order to wash my hands clean in this 
matter. 

It would, however, be doing simple justice to 
myself, were I briefly to state the reasons why the 
story has not as yet become interesting. In the first 
place, the reader will please remember that nothing 
very striking does, in point of • fact, ever occur in 
the history of a boy in his teens, and especially of 
a Bengah peasant boy. I could have, if I had 
pleased, concentrated into this, biography the col- 
lected striking incidents in the lives of a thousand 
Bengali peasants; but in that case I should have 
been writing the life of a possible, or at best of a 
probable, raiyat, whereas my object in this book is 
to write the history of an actual raiyat — a raiyat 
that may be found at any hour of any day in any 
district of Bengal. If, therefore, there be any 
dearth of interest in the annals of the boyhood of 
Govinda, the defect is not mine, but that of Natuee, 
whom I follow. In the second place, the reader 
is to bear in mind that the primary object of this 
book is to draw a picture of the ^' social and 
domestic life of the rural population and working 
classes of Bengal,^' and that the story, to use the 
words of Johnson, " only gives occasion '^ to the 
drawing of that picture. At the same time I should 
be sorry if anybody thought that I had no story to 
tell. I could not, in all conscience, say with the 
Knife-grinder, "Story? God bless you, I have none 
to tell, sir ! ^^ I have a story to tell, as the reader 
will see, if he will have only the patience to wait 
a bit. 

We have not met Malati since her marriage^ 
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wMcli took place some years ago, excepting once 
for a single second in her father^s house, when 
Aduri had an attack of hysteria: I shall therefore 
give the reader some account of what she had been 
doing all this time. The reader will recollect that 
two days after Malati^s marriage she went away 
with her husband to his house at Durganagar, where 
she was received with great kindness by her father- 
in-law, mother-in-law, and other relations of her 
husband. There was great rejoicing in Kesava 
Sen^s house; relations and friends were every day 
feasted, and the newly married couple often went 
out to dinner in the houses of Madhava^s relatives. 
The small village of Durganagar, about thirty miles, 
east of Kanchanpur, was close upon the river Bha* 
girathi, the Hooghly of English maps, being not far 
from the large village Dakshinpalli, the seat of a 
wealthy zamindar family on the one hand, and from 
Nildanga, an indigo factory, on the other. The 
inhabitants for the most part were engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, being chiefly of the Sadgopa and 
Aguri castes, though there were a few Brahman 
families and the usual complement of the other 
castes. It formed part of the zamindari of the- 
wealthy Bandyopadhyayas, or Banduyes, as they 
were commonly called, of Dakshinpalli. There was- 
nothing remarkable about the little village of 
Durganagar ; there were the usual mango groves, 
the eternal paddy fields, the thick clumps of bamboos, 
the lofty asvatha and vata trees of all Bengal vil- 
lages. Two trees, however, were more common here 
than in Badan^s village, namely, the date-palm and. 
the jack- tree, the former yielding a large quantity 
of sugar, and the latter giving the poor people a 
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richly nutritious fruit, though somewhat disagreeable 
to the taste. But in this village there was one sort 
of cultivation which was unknown at Kanchanpur, 
and that was indigo. The blue dye was manu- 
factured at the indigo factory of Nildanga, under 
the superintendence of a European planter, of whom 
the reader will hear more afterwards. Such was the 
village where the lot of Malati was' cast, and where 
she remained only one week on her first visit, and 
then returned to her father^s house. 

The English reader, accustomed to the sweets 
of the honeymoon, will think it strange that Malati 
should leave the company of her husband only a few 
days after her marriage. But then it is to be borne 
in mind that she was but a girl of eleven, and as 
such was unqualified to discharge the duties of the 
married state. Hence it is customary with a Bengali 
girl, after stopping only a few days in her father- 
in-law^ s house — for we can hardly call it ,her own 
house — to return to her father^s, where she remains 
at least one year, and sometimes two or thl'ee years, 
according to circumstances, though occasionally she 
pays fiying visits to her husband. The poor girl, 
however, always looks upon those visits as great 
trials; nor can it be wondered at, that a girl of so 
tender an age should prefer her father^s thatch to 
that of one who is a perfect stranger, albeit her 
wedded lord. Besides, she enjoys greater liberties 
at her father^s house than she possibly can at her 
father-in-laVs. She is bou (bride) at the latter place, 
and must therefore go about covered with a veil, 
whereas, in the former place, where she was bqm, 
she puts on no veil, not only in the house, not even 
in the streets. Malati, however, after her marriage. 



I 
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while she remained in her father^s house, was not 
allowed, as formerly, to go out to the fields, either 
with the cows or with her father^s dinner, as she 
was now considered to be another man^s property. 
But she did a great deal of work in the house ; and 
Alanga, who was a fiirst-rate housekeeper in her small 
way, initiated her into the mysteries of cooking, of 
husking paddy, of making mudi, of frying hhadiy of 
washing clothes, of manufacturing cow-dung cakes, 
and the like. 

When the first year of her marriage was over, an 
envoy arrived from Durganagar bearing a verbal 
message to the effect that the father and m.other 
of Madhava were anxious that Malati should go to 
their house for good. Alanga and Sundari were very 
unwilling that she should be sent so soon, and Badan, 
who shared the same feeling, dismissed the messenger 
with the reply that he would send her in a short time. 
But that short time became very long. At last a 
second messenger, a woman, arrived from Durganagar, 
with a ^ifcZi (a litter) and two bearers, for carrying 
Malati. Badan saw that there was nothing for it but 
to send her. The village astrologer was accordingly 
consulted for an auspicious day, and due prepara- 
tions were made for her departure. The day fixed 
by the astrologer soon came ; the duU was at 
the door; Malati put on her best clothes and all 
her ornaments. Alanga, Sundari, and Aduri set 
up a loud cry, as if somebody had died in the 
house; and Malati cried the loudest. The scene 
was quite affecting. It was a Bochim. But go she 
must. Two stout bearers lifted the duli on their 
shoulders with Malati in it, the women of Durganagar 
standing beside it. Malati ^^^if ^^he air with her cries 
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— " father ! motlier ! mother ! O father ! where 
are they taking me V^ The streets through which the 
latter passed resounded with the same cries ; and men, 
women, and children ran into the street, and said 
one to another — '^ There, look, the daughter of Badan 
Samanta is going to her father-in-law's house V Nor 
did Malati's cries cease when the litter had passed the 
village and gone into the paddy fields. Her cries, it is 
true, became less and less loud, but she wept and 
sobbed, and sighed and groaned. She refused to eat 
anythiQg when at noon the bearers halted in the out- 
skirts of a village for chewing some mu4iy and swallow- 
ing country spirits, which, thanks to the considerate and 
Christian kindness of the British Government, are now 
available in almost every village, though in the rude 
and uncivilised days of our forefathers they could 
hardly be had anywhere, either for love or for money. 
Thus fasting, sighing, and groaning, Malati reached 
Durganagar and the house of her husband's father. 
Madhava's father and mother received her with 
demonstrations of joy, though Madhava himself did 
not speak a word to her at the time, as it is reckoned 
indecent and disreputable for a young husband to 
speak to his young wife in the presence of even the 
dearest of relatives. 

It may bo easily supposed from the state of mind 
in which Malati reached her husband's house, that 
she took a long time to get reconciled to her new 
abode. The fact is, that for a month or two, she 
used every night, when alone with her husband in 
his room, to sob and weep for being away from her 
parents ; and it was only on account of the affection 
and tenderness shown by Madhava, that she gradually 
got reconciled to her present condition in life. 
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A few words oonceming Ke^va, liis family and 
Ids occupation^ will not be deemed unseasonable 
Iiere. He was a somewhat respectable husbandman^ 
or rather farmer^ as he had ten highds of rent-free 
land^ which one of his ancestors obtained from the 
Mahomedan Government, for having been the manial 
or headman of the village; and he had besides 
other twenty higdhs^ for which he paid rent to the 
zamind^. Thus he was in better circumstances 
than Badan, who had not a rood of rent-free land. 
Kesava, however, was very infirm in health, partly 
through old age, and partly through an old fever, 
which every now and then troubled him ; he . was, 
therefore, compelled to hire labourers for tilling fields, 
as M&dhava alone — and he was but a lad — was not 
Able to do all the work. This was a large draw- 
back, and neutralized, in a large measure, the ad- 
vantage of possessing rent-free land. 

As to his family, he had a wife, his only 
son, Madhava, and a daughter, who had married 
early, but had soon after lost her husbq.nd, and was 
therefore living in her father's house. The daughter's 
name was Kddambini (a cluster of clouds) ; and, 
though, true to her name, her complexion was dark, 
she was an exceedingly well-behaved and ajBfectionate 
girl. She loved her parents and brother dearly; 
she was very useful in the house, and was liked 
by everybody in the neighbourhood, for her gentle 
and amiable disposition. 

The mistress of the house, Kesava's wife, and 
Madhava's mother, demands a somewhat longer 
notice. She was a thin stick of a woman, her 
head was nearly bald — a rather unusual phenomenon 
amongst Bengali women, who generally rejoice in 
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majrnificent heads of hair ; she was squint-eyed and 
snub-nosed. Her morale was in unison with her 
2ihfj<f'/i(e. She was by no means an indolent woman; 
on tiio contrary, she bustled about all day, and did 
horips of work. But she had a most insufEerablo 
temper. 

Her only fault (and that is faults enough) 

Is — that she is intolerably curst. 

And shrewd, and forward; so beyond all measure, 

That, wore my state far worser than it is, 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. 

She used periodically to quarrel with all the women 
livini^ in that part of the village where she Kved, to 
rebuke Madhava sharply for little or nothing, often to 
bandy words with her husband in the presence of 
people; and as to curtain lectures, they were so 
frequent and so vinegar-like in their savour that 
Mrs. Caudle might well have sat at her feet. Nearly 
half the month she went without her dinner, at least 
in the day; for after quarrelling with her husband 
over-night, she would refuse in anger to eat her rice 
the following day, though I am not positive as to the 
fact whether she took her dinner at night when no one 
noticed it. Some people of the village used to call 
her rdyabdghini, or the termagant ; and a tigress she 
certainly was. But the boys of the village insisted 
on calling her, among themselves, kJienki, as, like a 
certain animal of the canine species which it is in- 
decorous to name, she used always to snarly and 
eternally make hhenhy Jchenhy Jchenk. Why the name 
Sudhamukhi (literally the nectar-mouthed) should have 
been given her at annaprdsa'aay is more than I 
can tell; it must have been suggested in bitter 
irony by some astrologer who had found out that 
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the malignant inflnences of sun^ moon^ stars^ and 
planets had been shed upon the inanspidoos hoiir 
of her birth. 

This nectar-monthed lady was a sottroe of great 
trial to poor Malati. For some time she seemed 
to be very kind to her, but the infirmities of her 
temper soon discovered themselves and made M£lati 
, quite wretched. Whatever she did seemed to displease 
her mother-in-law. She does not sweep the floor well; 
her cow-dung cakes are badly made; the curries which 
she cooks are execrable; she is very ill-bred; she- 
walks more like a boy than a girl ; her voice is scarcely 
audible — ^it is like the hissing of a serpent : she has a. 
nasty, sneering, sarcastic smile on her lips whenever 
anything is said to her. Such were the criticisms 
pronounced by Sudh&mukhi on M&lati. The young- 
wife's situation would have been truly deplorable if 
she had not had a sweet sister-in-law in the person 
of Kadambini. In her Malati found a wise counsellor^ 
a true comforter, and a sympathising friend. It was 
thought time would mend matters. Not a bit of it. 
Kesava had a return of his old fever, which ended 
his earthly career. This circumstance made SudhA- 
mukhi worse than ever. Constitutionally ill-natured, 
she became more ill-natured on the death of her 
husband, and the blighting of all hopes of woman- 
hood. She became a greater hlienld than ever, 
indeed, a perfect tigress, as the villagers called her. 
But Malati bore on like a martyr with the aid of 
her never-failing consoler, her husband's sister^ 
Madhava, though, like all good sons — and Hindus, 
as Bishop Heber remarked long ago, have greater 
filial piety than most natives — ^he highly respected 
his mother, the infirmities of her temper notwith- 
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standing, yet lie deeply sympatMsed with his wife, 
whom he loved tenderly. But there was no helping 
it; and what could not "be cured must be endured. 
He would as soon think of committing murder as 
of separating from his mother. The thing was 
impossible. What would the people of the village 
say? What would the ugra-Jcshatriyas of the whole 
of the district of Vardhamana say? Would they 
not say, "Look there at Madhava, that unworthy 
son ! He is truly a kuputra (bad son). He has 
separated himself from his mother, who is to him 
more than God, at the bidding of his wife. He has 
preferred his wife to that goddess who gave him 
birth. Atrocious ! Shocking ! " Such a process of 
reasoning, which is congenial to the Hindu mind, 
induced Madhava to give up all ideas of ever 
separating from his mother; and he tried his best 
to persuade his wife to put up with circumstances 
over which he had no control. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

EVENTS AT DUEGANAGAE. 

And with that word she stmck me on the head. 

TamrUng of the Shrew. 

^^ What is the matter, dearest ? Why are you weep- 
ing ? " asked Madhava, as one night on entering his 
"bed-room and shutting the door, he found his wife 
sitting by the bedside and weeping. As Malati did 
not speak but went on sobbing and weeping, Madhava 
again said — "Do tell me dearest, what is troubling 
you. Do speak, my life ! and break your mind to 
me. Am I not the lord of your life ? In your present 
state, it is not good for you to cry ; some evil thing 
may happen. Do speak and teU me what it is." 

" lord of my life ! " gasped out Malati, her 
utterance half choked with sighs, " I have no wish 
to live. My life has become a burden to me. I shall 
be happy if I die now. The winds will enter into my 
bones when I die, and I shall have rest. gods ! 
take me ! take me ! " and she went on sobbing and 
weeping more vehemently than ever. Madhava 
sat near her, stroked her on the head and shoulders, 
raised her head, which was resting on her knees, kissed 
her and said — "Do tell me every thing, dearest; don^t 
be afraid of telling me the worst. You must not weep 
in your present state ; they say it is a bad omen.^^ 

" I wish the gods had not brought me into this 
state. I am weary of mine own life, how then shall 
I take delight in my child ? gods ! take me." 
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^^But why are you not telling me tlie canse of 
your distress ? Do tell me, thou garland of my 
neck ! '' 

"What shall I tell you, my head? My bones 
are being fried! Mother-in-law slapped me on the 
cheeks to-day in the afternoon when you were out in 
the fields." 

"Mother slapped you on the face! Is that 
possible? Vidh^ta! what hast thou written on 
my forehead? Am I fated to bear all this misery? 
Why did she beat you?'' 

"Why? You know to-day is ehddad (the 
eleventh day of the moon, when eyery widow is 
required to fast), and as mother-in-law does not eat 
rice to-day, I had to boil some milk for her. Well, 
in the act of boiling milk, I had to go to the store- 
room for something, and before I could come back 
the milk had boiled up and oyerflowed the can. 
Mother-in-law, who was in the yard, saw this, and 
rebuked me sharply, giving me all sorts of gdldgdli 
(abuse). I only said, "Mother-in-law! why do you 
abuse me ? I did not willingly do it/' On this she 
became furious, came up to me into the kitchen and 
struck me on the face, saying, "You have learned, 
wicked girl, to give an answer? Do you not know 
that your mother-in-law is a goddess to you?" 

"0, what misery! what more misery is written 
on my forehead? But, really, it is a great shame 
that mother should beat you. I must speak to her." 

" But what will speaking do ? Do you think she 
will change her nature on account of your speaking 
to her ? She will no more leave oflf her bad temper^ 
than the charcoal will leave off its black colour by 
being washed. It is incurable. It is in her bones.^' 
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"What do you propose, tben?^^ 

'' I propose ? You will never do what I tell you. 
If I were you, I would have sent her away from the 
house, and provided for her in some other house/^ 

'^ Fie ! fie ! Don^t bring that word into your 
mouth. Shall I send away from my house that 
mother who has brought me into the world, and 
who is to be obeyed more than the gods? Shall I 
prefer my wife to my mother ? 0, wicked thought ! 
A man may forsake his wife without sin; but for a 
man to forsake his mother, is the greatest of aU 



sins. 



<c 



But how is it that Sdheh loJcs (Europeans), 
whenever they get married, hve apart from their 
parents? I heard that fact from some Brahmani 
women the other day, when I was bathing in the 
tank; they said they had heard it from somebody 
who was employed in the indigo factory. I think 
that is a good custom. It prevents quarrels between 
young wives and their mothers-in-law." 

" fate ! what misery ! The custom of Sdheh 
lohs! What have we to do with their custom? I 
have become a Sdhehy I suppose, and you have be- 
come a Bihi (European lady) ! Have you become 
mad? Who put this idea into your head?" 

" But there are some people of our own caste 
who have separated from their mothers. There is 
that Chhidam Pal of the southern division of the 
village. He does not starve his mother; he supports 
her, but has given her a separate hut to live in, apart 
from him and his wife. Why can^t you do the 
same ?" 

"And pray what glory has that wretched rascal 
Chhidam Pal got by separating himself from his 
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mother? Does not everybody in tlie village abuse 
him ? Don^t they say he is a huputra — an unworthy 
son? The thing is impossible. Don^t again speak 
of separating from mother — ^it is a great sin even to 
speak of it. A son who separates himself from lus 
mother in order to live with his wife, does not deserve 
to live ; and when he dies the durva grass will sprout 
in his bones, and his soul will go to hell. No, no; 
separation is impossible. I will speak to mother; 
and you must just try and get on with her. It is 
neither your doing nor mother^s doing ; it is written 
on the forehead. We cannot escape the decree of fite." 
The last argument of Mddhava was irresistible; 
it was written on the forehead, and there was nothing 
for it but to submit to that writing. Malati yielded 
in despair. What else could she do, poor thing? 
Next day Madhava took an early opportunity to speak 
to his mother on the subject, gently telling her that 
it did not look well to beat bou, especially as she 
was in a peculiar state. The nectar-mouthed lady 
broke out in a deluge of ambrosia and said : — " And 
so that wicked girl has been telling you everything ? 
Did I not tell you that you should not marry in that 
wicked village of Kanchanpur, and into the wicked 
family of the Samantas? That fool, your father, 
concluded the match against my consent. Does 
bou want you to drive me away from the house ? 
And you, unworthy son, you slave of your wife, you 
that are kicked by your wife every night, you come 
to rebuke your mother ! Porehead-bumt girl 1 
daughter of perdition ! a woman in form but a 
Rakshasi in mind I A broomstick on her face ! And 
you, unworthy son, have come, at the bidding of 
your wife, who has bought and sold you, to rebuke 
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your mother who bore you for ten long months, 
and suffered intolerable agony on your account ! Let 
that daughter of perdition return to her father^s 
house. I will get for you a better and a more thankful 
wife. Beat her with a broomstick, and send her 
away." 

From this inundation of nectar and whirlwind of 
ambrosia Madhava saw no safety except in flight. 
Without opening his mouth he left the house and 
went to the fields to breathe the free air of heaven. 
Kadambini, who heard the whole conversation from 
the kitchen, tried her best to comfort Malati, dwelling 
on the duty of submission and on the irreversible 
decrees of fate. But Sudhamukhi, after venting her 
rage in the thunderstorm of abuse described above, 
was not pacified. For a long time she kept muttering 
something between her teeth, cracked the knuckles 
of her fingers on the ground, walked to and fro in 
excitement, banged the doors with great force, 
dashed brass pots to the ground, and seemed to be 
beside herself. But Malati and Kadambini were not 
at all surprised, as they were accustomed to such dis- 
plays. During the remainder of the day she did 
not exchange a single word with Malati, and looked 
sullenly even on her own daughter, who, she thought, 
took the daughter-in-laVs part. The following day 
her brow was less frowning, and matters went on 
pretty much as before. 

Meanwhile in due time Malati presented Madhava 
with a fine little boy. As Madhava had become a 
staunch Vaishnava, he did not allow his wife to be 
confined for a month, as is customary with the bulk 
of the Hindu population, but adopted the system of 
what is called Harir-luty or Hari^s, that is, Krishna^s 
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jplunder. According to tlds system of Vaislmava 
midwifery a woman, when delivered of a child, gets 
up from bed either the same day op the next day, 
in case the occurrence takes place at night, bathes, 
gives Harir-lut, and then engages in domestic work 
as if nothing had happened. This system is pro- 
nounced dangerous by the Kavirdjes or physicians, 
but it is alleged by the Vaishnavas that it is dan- 
gerous only to the unbelieving. A woman who has 
faith in Hari is protected by that god from all 
danger, if she only gives Harir-luf. The news 
spread through Durganagar that Harir-lut was to 
take place in Madhava^s house. At the appointed 
time, which is generally in the evening, scores of 
boys were assembled in the open yard of M^tdhava's 
house. He took a basket of sweetmeats and threw 
them by handfuls among the juvenile crowd. The 
boys shouted out Sari boll Hari hoi I scrambled 
for the sweetmeats, ate them, and made a loud noise. 
This is the whole of the ceremony. Strange to say, 
Malati did not suffer from this summary treatment. 
In due time the child was named Yddava, the son 
of Madhava, who was the son of Kesava — ^the Hindus 
delighting in euphonious names. 



CHAPTEE XXIX, 

ALL ABOUT PADDY. 

But Nature's cMefest bounties fall 
To thy productiye fields, Bengal. 

H. H, Wilson. 

The English reader need not fear that wo are about 
to discuss the grievances of Paddy and the expediency 
or otherwise of " Home Eule " in Ireland — ^the paddy 
of which we speak here is a much more manageable 
subject. In Ireland Paddy makes riots, in Bengal 
raiyats make paddy; and in this lies the difference 
between the paddy of green Bengal and Paddy of the 
Emerald Isle. But punning apart, whence really 
have we got the outlandish term paddy ? It is cer- 
tain it is not Bengali, nor Hindi, nor Urdu, nor 
Sanskrit, nor Persian, nor Arabic, nor Tamal; nor 
does it belong to any of the other languages or 
dialects spoken in India. We beUeve there is not a 
single Bengah raiyat who has ever heard the word 
in question ; and he invarially calls it dhdn from the 
Sanskrit dlidnya. Paddy is said to be a Malayan 
word; and Mr. Crawfurd, in his dictionary of that 
language, puts it as jpadi. The Portuguese in all 
probability imported it from the islands into the 
Indian continent. But "what^s in a name?'* We 
have to do with the object which it designates ; and 
as in this authentic history of a Bengal peasant we 
have a great deal to do with paddy^ we deem it 
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proper at this stage of our narrative to tell the reader 
all about it. 

The important fact that paddy grows in India 
was known in ancient times to other nations. Some 
of the Greek writers, like Theophrastus, call it opvZov, 
and the Eoman Pliny says that " in India rice {oryza) 
is the most favourite of all.^^ The English word 
rice evidently comes from the Latin oryza, through 
the French, and the Latin name from the Greek ; but 
I am not sure whether attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the Greek word was in all probabiUty 
borrowed from the Tamal arisi, and that the Sanskrit 
has no word for rice similar to the Greek in sound. 
May we not be justified in drawing froin this fact 
the inference that rice used to be grown in India 
before its conquest by the Aryans ? But, as the 
Bengali proverb has it, " What has the petty trader 
in ginger to do with the news of ships ? '^ Leaving 
philology therefore to learned men, let me speak of 
paddy as it grows on the plains of Bengal. 

Viewed from the stand-point of the seasons in 
which it is sown and reaped, paddy may be said to be 
of three kinds — dus, dman, and boro. The diLS, or 
more correctly, dsu (from the Sanskrit dmvrihi, that 
is, quick-growing) is sown about the end of March or 
the beginning of April, and is cut in August, or at the 
latest in September. This rice is somewhat coarse^ 
and is eaten not by the higher and middle classes, but 
only by the peasantry, of whose food, however, it 
forms but a small part, as the crop is limited in its 
quantity. It grows only on high lands, which are 
not inundated during the rains. The dmaUf or the 
winter crop (so called, perhaps, from the Sanskrit 
hcmanta, winter), is the most important of the three. 
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It is sown about tlie middle of May or tlie beginning 
of June, and reaped in November or December. This 
is by far the most important crop, and furnishes 
people of all classes with food throughout the year. 
The horo dhdn is paddy grown in low swamps or 
marshy grounds. It is sown about January or 
February, and cut in April or May. At Kanchanpur, 
and in the district of Vardhamana generally, there is 
not much boro dhduy as the lands are, for the most 
part, high and dry. 

Though there are three sorts of paddy, so far as 
the seasons of cultivation are concerned, there is an 
almost infinite variety of the dman itself. A learned 
countryman of ours, the late Raja Radhakanta Deva 
Bahadur, published some years ago a paper in the 
Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, in which he gives a list containing no 
less than one hundred and nineteen varieties of paddy 
cultivated in the twenty-four Parganas alone; and 
it is said that in the island of Ceylon there are one 
hundred and sixty varieties. Every district in Bengal 
does not produce the same kinds of rice — the inhabi- 
tants of one district paying more attention to the 
cultivation of some particular varieties than to that of 
others. Bdldm rice, for instance, is the staple produce 
of Bakharganja (Backergunge), and the finer sorts of 
rice are chiefly cultivated in the districts of Dinajpur 
and Ran gap ur. Round about Kanclianpur, and in the 
district of Vardhamana generally, the following 
varieties are usually cultivated : (1) Nona; (2) Bango^a; 
(:i) Kalia; (4) Bonaphuli; (5) Ramsali ; (G) Chini- 
sarkara; (7) Surjya-mukhi; (8) Dadkhani; (9) Alam- 
Badsalii ; and (10) Randhuni-Pagal ; and the last one 
(llandhuni-Pagal, that is, cook-maddening) is so fine 
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and fragrant that, while boiling it, the cook becomes 
mad with joy. 

There is nothing peculiar in the process of culti- 
vating paddy. The ground is ploughed and harrowed, 
and then the seed is sown by the hand. In the 
course of a few days the seed germinates and sprouts. 
Before the setting in of the rains, about the middle 
of June, great attention is paid to irrigation, the 
cares of which cease only when beneficent heaven 
sends down rain in copious showers. But the Bengal 
husbandman is not without anxiety. If there be a 
drought, the paddy is parched up ; if there be too 
much rain, the plant is drowned and rots. If the 
rains set in before the plant is well up and rooted 
firmly, the crop suffers. The great thing for paddy 
is to get a fair start of the rainy season. As the 
rains pour in heavily, the paddy stalks rise rapidly. 
In the swampy districts of Bakharganja and Jasahar 
(Jessore) the paddy stalk rises sometimes to the 
height of ten or twelve feet; though in the high 
lands of Vardhamana and Birbhum it seldom, attams 
a greater height than six or eight feet. At the 
end of the rains the paddy stalks droop down, and in 
that posture they lie during the dewy month of 
November, till in December they yield to the sickle 
of the reaper. 

When the dha/n is separated from its hnsk by the 
homely pedal, it is called chduly or rice. But rice 
of every variety is of two sorts, siddha and dtapa — 
parboiled and sun-dried. If paddy is at first par- 
boiled and then dried and husked, it is called siddha; 
but if paddy, without being parboiled, is only dried in 
the sun, and then husked, it is called dtapa. Ninety- 
nine Bengahs in a hundred eat siddha rice in pre- 
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f erence to dtajpa for two reasons : firstly, it is cheaper, 
and secondly y it is less heating. The dtapa rice is 
offered to the gods, and is eaten "by rigid Brahmanas 
and by Europeans living in India. Gods and Brdh- 
manas eat it, because, not being parboiled, it is deemed 
ceremonially purer than the other sort; and Anglo- 
Indians eat it because it has a whiter and cleaner 
look, and contains more nutriment. Such, in a few 
words, are the mysteries of paddy. 



CHAPTER TTY 

THE NAVANNA. 

How often have I blest the ooming day, 
When toil remitting lent its torn to play. 
And all the village train from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 
While many a pastime circled In the shade, 
The young contending as the old surveyed ; 
And many a gambol frolick*d o'er the ground, 
And sleights of hand and feats of strength wq^t round. 

The Deserted YHXa^ 

It was on a bright, sunny mom of the pleasant 
month of November — so different from the ^' chill 
November ^^ and its ^^ surly blast ^' of which the 
Scottish poet speaks — ^that the joyous festival of the 
Navanna, or the new rice, took place. This festival, 
in which the first-fruits of the paddy-field are 
offered to the gods before they are used by human 
beings, must not be confounded with the general 
harvest, which does not take place till a month 
after. The paddy that is now cut is from early 
sowings, intended purposely for this festival. While 
the bulk of the paddy is still standing erect on the 
field loaded with golden grain, but not yet quite 
ripe for the sickle, the Navanna dhdn is cut and 
husked and made ready for the festival. It is a 
merry day all over Bengal, especially with the 
])easantry. Govinda is not to go out to-day with 
the cows; neither his father nor his uncle is to 
work. All agricultural operations are suspended for 
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twenty-four hours throughout the country. Early 
in the morning the peasants are lounging about in 
their houses and iu the streets, talking and laughing 
and smoking a great deal. They bathe earlier than 
usual, for the astrologers have declared that after 
one jprahara and half (that is, about half-past ten 
o'clock in the morning) is the most auspicious 
moment for offering and eating the new ricey and 
no one may eat that rice unbathed. Alanga and 
Sundari and Aduri have made all the necessary 
preparations. There is in that basket in the comer 
of the big room a large quantity of the new rice, 
untasted yet by man or beast; that large hdndi is 
filled with milk; in another basket are contained all 
the fruits and esculent roots of the season, cut into 
small pieces. Eam Dhan Chakravartti, the family 
priest, has just come into the house, as the propitious 
hour is drawing near. In a large vessel he mixes 
the new rice (unboUed) with the milk and the fruit 
and the edible roots, repeats a lot of Sanskrit 
prayers, blows the conch-shell with his mouth — 
which means, I suppose, a proclamation to the gods 
to the effect that the feast is ready, and that they 
should come and partake of it — and offers the agree- 
able viands to the invisible deities, who have doubt- 
less come in crowds. The five elements, the great 
progenitors of mankind, the Munis and Bishis of 
the golden age, and Badan's own forefathers, next 
come in for their share. But there are other guests 
to be attended to before Badan and his family can 
partake of the new rice. The cows and bullocks 
are presented with the rice, which but for their 
friendly co-operation man could hardly hope to obtain. 
The other beasts of the field, like the jackal, sacred 
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to tlie god MaMdeva^ and eyen tlie birds of the 
air, must not go without their portion. Govinda is 
told by the priest to put a plateful of the nfwwrma 
in a neighbouring thicket for the former, and another 
on the top of a wall for the latter. A small -quantity 
is thrown into the tank near the house for the fishes, 
and another small quantity is put near a hole in the 
corner of a wall for rats, mice, ants, and all creatures 
that creep on the ground. When the gods of every 
description — celestial, terrestrial, and infernal — and 
living creatures of every species, have been thus 
feasted, Badan, Kalamanik, and Govinda squat on 
the floor, and partake with thankful hearts of the 
bounty of Providence ; and woman, the Creator's 
last and best workmanship, comes in finally for her 
share. The religious part of the festival is now over. 
We are more concerned, however, with what 
follows. That day the dinner is required to be 
unusually grand, and Alanga had made preparations 
on a magnificent scale. Animal food being pro- 
hibited to the class of Hindus to which Badan 
belonged, and wines being out of the question, the 
reader may easily imagine in what the magnificence 
of the dinner consists. There was in the first place, 
boiled rice, without which no Bengali can exist; in 
the second place, ddl, or boiled pulse; in the third 
place, two or three kinds of greens fried in mustard 
oil; in the fourth place, about half a dozen sorts of 
vegetables like the potato, brinjal, patal, uchhe, 
pdniphal, and others, fried in the same fragrant oil; 
in the fifth place, a hodge-podge, called tarkdri, of 
three or four sorts of vegetables ; in the sixth place, 
fish fried iu the eternal mustard oil; in the seventh 
place, fish cooked in tamarind ; and in the eighth or 
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art place^ pwramawna, that is^ rice par ^oeeUence, 
b pudding made up of rice, milk, and sugar or 
nolasses. Sucli are the delicacies which serve to 
nake up a first-rate dinner for a. Bengal r&iyat; and 
ihoogh the English sybarite may laugh at the con-» 
XKstion till his sides burst, it must be acknowledged 
yy every right-thinking person that the materials of 
he r&iyat's dinner, though perhaps less nutritivei. 
ire more innocuous than the highly-se^^soned dishes 
^d intoxicating beverage of the Lucalluses of Europe. 
jet us leave the ladies in the kitchen, and att^d 
o the gentlemen in the streets and the outskirts of 
he village. 

In a spacious lawn, betweeti two mango groves^ 
ire seen men and boys, about one hundred in nnmbeor, 
mgaged in amusing themselves. Our hero, his &tlier 
md uncle, joined this merry group. Most of them 
7ere husbandmen, though of different castes; and 
he artizan class was well represented. All Govinda's 
riends were there — ^Nanda the blacksmith, Kapila 
he carpenter, Basamaya the confectioner, Madan the 
p-ocer, Chatura the barber, and Bokardm the weaver. 
Hey aU seem to be enjoying themselves, as ever and 
mon are heard gleesome shouts, clapping of hands, 
tnd merry peals of laughter. One party is playiQg at 
Idndaguli, the cricket of Bengal. The danda is a 
hick stick of the babool wood, about two feet long ; 
.nd the gidij made of the same wood, but thicker, 
iieasures about five inches : the former serves the 
)urpose of a bat, and the latter of a ball. Govinda 
oined this party, as his sdngdt, his handliu, and his 
nitd were in it. He soon distinguished himself in 
he sport, sending the guli to a greater distance than 
he rest, and hitting it always on its return. Badan, 
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who, on account of his advanced age, did not join the 
party, and who sat under an adjacent tree smokiiig 
along with other old husbandmen, could not conceal 
the joy ho felt in the display of his son's vigour and 
activity. Boom! boom! boom! the guli went whiz- 
zing through the air. Lo I the forehead of a stalwart 
lad is struck. The old men sitting under the tree 
rush to his assistance ; the blow has cut through the 
skin, and brought out blood. The lad is taken away 
by his relatives; and the play goes on merrily as 
before. 

On a spot not far distant is a party playing at 
lindu-gudu, sometimes called hddu-4u4u in other 
districts. Why the play is so called 1 do not know, 
except it be from the circumstance that the lads 
engaged in that play keep muttering in a low voice 
the sounds, liddiigudu, lidiugudu. The game is a 
sort of battle between two juvenile armies. A line 
is drawn, on the opposite sides of which are ranged 
the hostile combatants. They have no weapons of 
any sort — no needle-gun, no chassepot, nor Henri- 
Martini, nor sword, nor spear, nor sabre, not even 
a stick — are they not Bengali heroes ? The sport 
begins with a man of the one army crossing the 
boundary line and invading the ground of the other. 
If the man, while on the ground of the enemy, 
succeed in touching one of the enemy, and in 
escaping to his own side of the line without being 
caught, the man who is so touched is said in 
the language of the play to die, or to be disabled, 
and must therefore be removed from the scene. But 
then this feat is to be accomplished in one breath — 
the continuity of the breath being ascertained by the 
player making a sound. Should he lose his breath 
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before returning to his own camp he too is said to 
die, that is, disabled from further playing. The death 
or disablement of the last combatant on either side 
concludes the sport. 

Under yonder tree a wrestling match is going on. 
Not mere boys, but men in the prime of manhood 
are seen there. Our friend E^alamanik is distinguishing 
himself there. Look how he and another large-built 
man — ^no unworthy foe — are catching hold of each 
other^s arms in the middle of the stadium, wrestling 
with all their might, each trying to bring his oppo- 
nent to the ground. They are now struggling with 
all their strength; victory seems to be hanging in 
the balance; now Kalamanik, and now the other 
man seems to fall to the ground. At last a loud 
hurrah is heard. Elalamdnik has left his opponent 
sprawling on the earth. 

In these and other ways do the peasantry amuse 
themselves in the heat of the day, and in the cool 
of the afternoon, under umbrageous trees, on a 
common or by the side of a tank, on the day of the 
festival of the new rice. As it was drawing towards 
evening, the assembly dispersed, and went home to 
their dinner, which their mothers, wives^ and sisters 
had prepared for them. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE HAJKYEST. 

There too he form'd the likeness of a field 
Crowded with com, in which the reapers toil*d 
Each with a sharp-toothed sickle in his hand. 
Along the farrow here, the harvest fell 
In frequent handf ols ; there they bonnd the sheayes. 
Three binders of the sheayes their snltrj task 
All plied indnstrions, and behind them boja 
Attended, filling witii the com their arms. 
And offering stUl their bundles to be bound. 
Amid them, staff in hand, the master stood 
Enjoying mute the order of the field ; 
While, shaded by an oak apart, his train 
Prepared the banquet, a well-thriyen oz 
New slain, and the attendant maidens miz'd 
Large supper, for the hinds, of whitest wheat. 

ThsIUad, 

About a montli after the NaY&imay or the new rice, 
came the harvest^ a time of joy to the peasantiyi 
As it is of great importance to cat all the paddy at 
once^ Badan obtained the help of his friends^ and 
of those whose fields lay near his own, on con- 
dition that he would render to them the like assislr 
ance. Of these associates, the foremost was Padmft 
Lochan Pal, who, ever since the murder of his second 
daughter, Yadumani, whose dead body was first dis- 
covered by Govinda, and brought up from the water 
by Kalamanik, had been greatly drawn towards Badan 
and his family. On the appointed day, they aD 
repaired to the field with sickles, bullocks, ropes, &a, 
and commenced operations. The reapers were three 
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n number — ^Badan, Kalamanik, and Padma. Squat- 
iing on the ground on their heels, they incessantly 
)lied the " sharp-toothed sickle '' to the cluster of 
jaddy held by the left hand. The paddy stalks were 
ied into sheaves by the assistants ; the sheaves were 
nade into loads, put on pack-saddles, and carried 
lome on the backs of bullocks. Kalamanik, on 
iccount of his prodigious strength^ was the most 
successful of all the three reapers. With his huge 
tiand he caught hold each time of a large quantity 
of the paddy stalks; pressed his lips together, 
putting them fairly inside the mouth ; and cut 
the com away with great force. Mash! mash! 
mash ! the paddy fell rapidly before the sickle ; and 
this music was greatly enlivened by the sounds of 
umjph! umph! which ever and anon issued from 
Kalamanik's wide nostrils as from two subterranean 
caves. As soon as the pack-saddles were ready, they 
were put on the bullocks; and it was Govinda's 
business to see them safely landed at home, where 
other husbandmen were waiting to stack them. 
Many a trudge Govinda had on these harvest 
days, with the loaded bullocks, from the paddy- 
field to the house, and from the house back to the 
paddy-field. He had, however, more leisure than the 
others, for his work began only when the paddy-loads 
were ready. During the interval he smoked and 
chatted merrily with the little boys and girls who had 
come for the gleanings ; for it is a rule amongst Ben- 
gali Hifidu husbandmen, as it was amongst the Jews 
of old, not to take up any little paddy stalk that 
falls from the pack-saddles either in the fields or on 
the roadside, but allow it to be gleaned by boys and 
girls who usually exchange the gleanings of the 
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day in the gi'ocer's shop for parboiled peas fried in 
oil — a delicacy which makes its appearance in village 
shops at the harvest. There was one bright little 
girl there with whom Govinda talked oftener than 
with the rest; and she was the eldest daughter of 
Padma Lochan Pal, Dhanamani by name, the elder 
sister, though herself only eleven years old, of the 
lamented Yadumani. He gave her quantities of the 
mudi and mu4ki tied in his gd/mchhd, and handfuls 
of which he was every now and then putting into 
his mouth; and he often filled her little gleaning- 
basket — and it is not reckoned dishonourable for 
children of prosperous husbandmen to glean — ^with 
paddy-stalks from the bundles. The reapers, sheaf- 
binders, and other assistants, took their noon-day 
meal, which had been brought by Govinda, under a 
tree, not far from the field; and though no ox was 
killed and no bread of the ^^ whitest flour'' baked, as 
in the days of Homer, there was as much joy in the 
hearts of these vegetable-eating and water-drinkiiig 
peasants of Bengal as in those of the beef -eating and 
wine-bibbing swains of old Hellas. On such occasions 
Dhanamani sat beside her father and partook of 
the dinner, and went home when Govinda returned 
next with the laden bullocks. 

After gathering in the harvest, and arranging it 
in the open yard of his house in stacks, Badan, 
agreeably to previous arrangement, helped his neigh- 
bours in cutting their paddy. This being done, 
the process of threshing commenced. No flails or 
threshing machines of any sort are known to .the 
peasantry of the Vardhamana district. They place 
on the ground a simple plank on an inclined plane; 
the thresher stands at the head of the plane, takes 
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a sheaf of paddy by both bis hands, and strikes it 
against the plank with all his force. Thump suc- 
ceeds thump, till all the corn is beaten, out of the 
paddy stalk. Should some grains of paddy, after 
the operation, remain on the stalk, the whole of the 
straw is laid out on the yard, and some oxen tied 
in a Une to a post are made to tread it; and on 
such occasions, contrary to the Mosaic rule, the oxen 
are invariably muzzled, to prevent them from munch- 
ing straw. The straw thus trodden upon is tied in 
wisps, and is called lot — so named from the circum- 
stance that the straw has been tumbled about. This 
lot is sold dearer than the ordinary straw, and is 
used for thatching huts. The paddy is then stored 
up in the granary, and the straw stacked. 

The harvest is followed by a festival, greatly 
enjoyed by the peasantry, and called pita sankranti^ 
or the feast of cakes. It is so called from pita, 
cake, and sanhrdnti, the last day of a month, as it 
always takes place at the end of the month Pausha, 
which comprises half of December and half of 
January. The festival lasts three days. Early in 
the morning of the first day of the feast, Alanga, 
Sundari, and Aduri bathed, and boiled different kinds 
of pulse-Uke grain, Jcaldi, harbati {Embelia hasaaVjy 
mug {Phaseolus aureus), which they formed into a 
sort of thick paste. They next extracted the kernel 
of the cocoa-nut, mixed it with treacle, and fried it. 
They then took out a largo quantity of rice, which 
had been previously pounded, made it into a paste, 
and formed it into innumerable small cups, which 
they filled with either various kinds of the prepared 
pulse, or the prepared kernel of the cocoa-nut, or 
cream, and covered them up. These rice balls were 
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then put in a hanii of boiling water ; and im a few 
minutes the pUd was fit to be eaten. These cakes 
are usually eaten with treacle. A larger sort of 
cakes is usually prepared, called ashes, which are of 
two kinds, the dry and the wet; the former being 
eaten along with treacle, and the latter soaked in 
milk. A thinner species, called saruchaklis, is very 
much esteemed. Alanga made heaps of these rice- 
cakes ; and they were greedily devoured by the 
members of the Httle household. On one of the 
festival days Alanga made a pita of a monstrous size 
in the shape of a cat, which was offered to ShashtU, 
the protectress of children. These rude and some- 
what unwholesome cakes may not suit the taste of 
refined palates, but they are vastly enjoyed by the 
peasantry, who get no harm by them. The feast of 
cakes is attended with games and sports similar to 
those which take place during the festival of the 
new rice. I had almost forgotten to mention thafe 
in the evening of the first day of the feast, the 
peasant boys of Kanchanpur sang in chorus some 
doggrel verses addressed to the harvest month, 
describing its unnumbered blessings, and praying 
for its annual return. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

MATTERS HYMENEAL. 

Thns ben tbeay weddid with solempnito ; 
And atte f este sittith he and Bche, 
"With othir worthy folk npon the deys. 
Al fal of joy and blis is the paleys, 
And fal of instmments, and of vitaile, 
The most deinteyoas of al Ytaile. 

The Ma/rchaundes Tale, 

The reader has already come to know from the women 
at the bathing ghat of K^anchanpur that there has 
been for some time past some talk about our hero 
getting married to the daughter of Padma Pal, and 
he may therefore not unnaturally have come to the 
conclusion that we purposely put Dhanamani in the 
way of Govinda at the harvest-field, in order to 
make up something like a courtship between the 
two. We solemnly declare that we had no such pur- 
pose. The fact is, neither the boy nor the girl knew 
anything of the affair. They had not the remotest 
idea that their parents were contemplating their union 
for life. Indeed, if Govinda had known it, he neither 
would have been seen in company of the girl, nor 
would he have spoken to her ; and if Dhanamani had 
known it, she would have always kept herself at a 
respectable distance from Govinda — such is the re- 
serve maintained by Bengalis in matrimonial matters. 
This may appear odd to the English reader, but it is 
the simple fact. Not only is there no courtship in 
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Bengal, but if a boy and a girl, whom Prajapati and 
their parents had determined to unite together, were to 
be found walking together or speaking to each other, 
their conduct would be universally deemed unbecoming 
and indecent. Whether Govinda^s interest in the girl 
was not something warmer than simple friendship I 
will not take upon me to determine ; but I have no 
hesitation in saying that Dhanamani was unconscious 
of any tender feelings towards Govinda. The truth is, 
they were both ignorant of the wishes of their parents 
regarding themselves. 

Alanga, now that she had become an old woman, 
was anxious to see her grandson married before she 
left the world; and Sundari, like every Bengali 
woman, thought it the highest happiness of her 
life to have a daughter-in-law beside her, and to 
dandle a grandchild on her knees. Nor was Badan 
unconcerned in the matter; like every parent, and 
especially every Hindu parent, he was anxious that 
his children should get settled in life before his own 
exit from the world. In casting about for a suitable 
wife f pr Govinda, their attention was naturally directed 
to the daughter of Padma Pal, who was by no means 
opposed to the alUance. Everything almost had 
been settled, except a formal betrothment, before 
the harvest — though neither Govinda nor Dhanamani 
had any inkling of the matter. After the harvest 
had been gathered, and the rice-cakes eaten, the 
actual betrothment took place with all its formahties, 
and an auspicious day was fixed in the month of 
Phalgun — the gameliSn, or marriage-month of Bengal 
— for the celebration of the nuptials. The reader 
need not fear that we are about to inflict on him 
another description of a wedding, though if we 
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did we could hardly be blamed, as Bengal is par 
excellence, the land of marriages. The same cere- 
monies as at the marriage of Mdlati and Madhava 
were gone through; the same exclamations of ulu! 
ulu ! ulu ! were uttered ; there were the same 
lavish use of turmeric, the same sort of musical, 
or rather unmusical tom-toms, the same gyrations 
round the plantain-trees, the same blows on 
the ill-starred back of Govinda, the same prayers, 
the same jests of the women, the same kind of nuptial 
chamber scenes, the same feastings and merry- 
makings — though these last were on a grander 
scale, as all the relations and friends of both the 
bride and the bridegroom, who were natives of the 
same village, were on the spot. All the relations 
of Govinda were there, and amongst them Malati 
of Durganagar, her son, Tadava, and her sister- 
in-law, Kadambini. Next to Badan, Alanga and 
Sundari, who were, during the days of the 
wedding, burdened witK an infinite amount of 
work, the two persons who were excessively busy 
were Ganga the barber and Ram Dhan Misra the 
priest, the former doing all the menial and the latter 
the higher and more dignified sort of work. The 
spiritual guide himself was not present, as he was 
at the time elsewhere in his annual visitations; but 
he had sent his legate in the person of Prema 
Bhakta Vairagi, but who, as will appear afterwards, 
was more busy in accompUshing his own private 
purposes than in assisting at the wedding. It is 
unnecessary to remark that the friends and com- 
panions of Govinda — his sdngat, his handhu, his mitd, 
and the rest, were in constant attendance every day, 
and partook of the general festivity. Bama Eupa, 
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the pedagogue, also came with his crutch, to con- 
gratulate his pupil on his marriage, and received a 
rupee for his pains. Nor must we omit to notice 
the unfeigned joy of Rtipa's mother, the venerable 
midwife of Kanchanpur, on this occasion. During 
ten days she never went once to her own hut, bnt 
ate and slept in Badan^s house, and was as busy as 
any member of the household, though being of an 
inferior caste she was prevented from doing all that 
she could have wished. She blessed the bride and 
bridegroom a thousand times, and often congratulated 
Alanga on her singular good fortune. 

" Ton are blessed above most women,^' said Rupa's 
mother to Alanga ; " a woman is considered fortunate 
if she is blessed with a child, but your grandson is 
now married; and you have also seen your grand- 
daughter's child ! What a fortunate woman must you 
be ! Tou must have been very holy in your former 
birth, otherwise, why this wonderful good fortune? 
The saying is fulfilled in your case— 

Natir nati, 
Svarge bati. 

[That is, he who sees his grandchild's grandchild lights a 
candle for himself in the heavens.] 

Alanga. ^^ I have seen only my grandchild's child, 
so the saying is not quite fulfilled in my case. The 
gods have, however, been very kind to me in keeping 
me alive so long.'' 

" Tou must be very holy ; you are mother Lakshmi 
herself.'' 

" How holy ? If I were righteous, would I have 
suffered so much trouble in my life ?" 
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"What trouble? You are like a queen! Yea, 
more fortunate than a queen, for how few queens can 
see their grandchild's child ! '' 

^^ Rdpa^s mother ! why call me fortunate when 
that golden moon of a son, Gayar^m, has been bitten 
to death by a snake ? I must be a great sinner to 
have deserved such a dreadful calamity ! The gods 
must have been very angry with me to have sent such 
a visitation. my dear Gayd ! my moon of gold I 
my lost treasure ! where art thou ? Where are you 
gone, leaving your mother here V^ 

^^ Ginni [mistress], don't think such thoughts at 
Govinda's marriage. Why grieve when you have 
Govinda on your lap ? The gods spare his life, and 
he will yet have sons and daughters, and then your 
heart will overflow with joy.'' 

"True, Rtipa's mother! but how can I forget my 
poor Gaya devoured by the ruthless serpent ? My 
chest is going to split with sorrow." 

" Ginni, leave off these sad thoughts. Now rejoice 
at Govinda's marriage. Bless him, and he will remove 
all sorrow from your heart." 

" The gods make my Govinda immortal and per- 
fectly happy ! But as for me there is no happiness in 
store for me. I shall be happy when I die; the wind 
will then enter into my bones. My wish has now been 
fulfilled; I have seen my Govinda married. I have 
seen my Govinda's wife with my eyes. I have no 
'further wish. I can now die in peace. Let me go 
now to some place of pilgrimage, and there end my 
wretched days." 

" Don't say so, Ginni. Banish that thought from 
your mind. Get up and join in the merriment. You 
will yet see Govinda's child.''" 



)i 
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At this moment Bada«n came accidentally to the 
spot where the two old women were talking together, 
and seeing tears trickle down his mother's cheeks, 
said, "Ton are weeping, mother? You weep when 
everybody else is rejoicing I " Alanga replied, 
" These are tears both of joy and of grief/' Badan, 
of course, understood that his mother was sorrowing 
on account of Grayaram's untimely death; he there- 
fore said, "Mother! do not fill your mind with 
melancholy thoughts on such a joyful occasion. Gaya 
died because his rice had been finished. His para^ 
mdyu (allotted life) was over, therefore he went away. 
Who could reverse the fate inscribed on his fore- 
head ? All sorrow therefore is useless. Besides, you 
have your Govinda. Delight yourself in him. One 
Govinda will be found equal to seven Gaya's. Now, 
get up, mother ! come with me ; speak to those 
women who have come to rejoice with us. Come 
and look at the sweet face of Govinda's bride.'' So 
saying, Badan took hold of his mother's hand, and 
joined a company of women who were making them- 
selves merry. 



CHAPTEE 

THE SUGAE-CANE. 

These ways of planting Nature did ordain, 
For trees and shrubs, and all the sylvan reign. 
Others there are by late experience found ; 
Some cut the shoots, and plant in furroVd ground ; 
Some cover rooted stalks in deeper mould ; 
Some cloven stakes ; and (wondrous to behold!) 
Their sharpened ends in earth their footing place ; 
And the dry poles produce a living race. 

The Qeorgics {Dry den's Translation), 

Like every substantial husbandman of the district 
of Vardhamana, Badan had a sugar-cane plantation. 
When the paddy was gathered in, the sugar-cane 
was almost ready to be cut, but it is customary to 
allow the crop to remain in the field some time longer, 
in order that the juice may attain to consistency. 
The sugar-cane is therefore cut generally a month 
after the paddy harvest, that is to say, about the 
end of January or the beginning of February — at 
least, such is the custom in the village of Kanchanpur. 
As the sugar-cane is a valuable crop to the Bengal 
raiyat, as its cultivation is attended with greater 
labour and pains than that of paddy, and as India, 
has supplied the rest of the world, amongst others 
the Southern States of America, with the precious 
plant, we hope to be pardoned for saying a few 
words on the manner in which it is cultivated. 

When in the previous year Badan had cut his 
sugar-cane, he had lopperl. off ^h^ upper parts of the 
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cane, and planted them in nurseries on the edge of 
the tank near liis house, whence they were to be trans- 
planted into the field, when the soil should be ready 
to receive them. Unlike the paddy-field, whicl 
requires only to be slightly scratched to ensure a 
plentiful harvest, the soil for the sugar-cane needs 
careful and repeated ploughing. As early as the 
beginning of March, the soil is turned up. The 
field is ploughed three or four times, and sometimes 
oftener. It is then manured with cow-dung, the 
earth of crumbling walls, and mustard oil-cakes. 
After this, the field is again ploughed. The clods 
are then pulverised, and the field made smooth and 
level by drawing over every part of it, with the 
help of bullocks, a bamboo ladder, which serves the 
purpose of a harrow. The whole field is next covered 
with parallel ridges of heaped-up earthy between 
every two of which is dug a trench. In these 
trenches, the cuttings are planted at the distance 
of a cubit, with the fingers closed, from each other. 
At the time of planting, around each cutting is put a 
small quantity of pulverised oil-cake, as manure. As 
the cuttings are invariably planted long before the 
rains set in, they require to be kept wet by artificial 
irrigation from a neighbouring tank, whence water 
is brought by a sluice, and thrown into the sugar- 
cane-field by means of baskets. This operation is 
repeated every day for about a fortnight, Oow-dung 
and oU-cakes are again applied to the cuttings, and 
the earth round about them is turned up. Irrigation 
commences anew, and continues for four or five days ; 
and when the water is absorbed by the soil, the 
earth of which the ridges consist is put round the 
cuttings. This may be considered as the first process. 
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Shonld the cuttings not take root and sprout, the 
process is repeated again and again, till the object 
is accomplished. When the plant rises about two 
feet from the ground, some of the useless leaves are 
torn ofP, and the rest tied round. Weeding also is 
carried on at this time ; and should the plants become 
dry, they are again watered. As by this time 
Heaven sends rain in copious showers, the husband- 
man is relieved of the laborious and troublesome 
work of irrigation, and his attention is chiefly 
directed to weeding the garden, and to its general 
superintendence. Constant inspection is, however, 
necessary, as, not unfrequently, a pecuhar species 
of insect attacks the cane, and makes the raiyat's 
labours abortive. Care is also taken that the plan- 
tation is not robbed and spoiled by that nocturnal 
thief, the jackal, an animal which seems to be par- 
ticularly fond of chewing the cane, and of swallow- 
ing its sweet juice. Such, in brief, is the mode of 
cultivating sugar-cane in the village of Kanchanpur. 
In the viUage three varieties of sugar-cane are 
produced — the Furi^ the Kdjule, and the Bomhai. 
The last sort, which is blackish in colour, is by far 
the longest and the stoutest of the three ; but much 
of it is not grown at Kanchanpur, partly because it 
requires a more moist soil than that of the village, 
wluch is rather high and dry, and partly because 
the peasants are of opinion that though a single 
cane of that species gives out more juice than two 
of the others, it contains less saccharine matter. 
The Kdjule, the colour of which is deep purple, is 
believed to contain the largest amount of saccharine 
matter of the three varieties; but it so often cracks 
of itself, through ex^^«f^ ^^ ''""ir^iness, and is so apt 
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to be attacked by worms and insects, tliat it is 
considered not economical to grow it to any great 
amount. The Puriy therefore, which is white in 
colour, tinged with a slight yellowishness, and which 
is about seven or eight feet in height, is grown 
largely, and, indeed, may be said to be almost 
exclusively cultivated in the village of Kdnchanpur. 

Early one bright morning in the delightful month 
of February, Badan, KJalamamk, Grovinda and his 
father-in-law Padma Pdl, and ,about a dozen other 
husbandmen, who were either neighbours or friends 
of Badan, were seen busy in the sugar-cane planta- 
tion and its immediate vicinity. Some were cutting 
the cane with the sickle; others were taking off 
the dried leaves covering the cane, and cutting off 
the upper part of the stalk; and others still were 
carrying the canes thus cut and prepared to the 
duksdld, or sugar-cane house, which is a temporary 
hut erected at no great distance from the plantation, 
where the juice is pressed out of the cane and 
boUed down into molasses. This hut contains what 
is called a hdin, or boiling-house, an immense furnace 
for boiling sugar-cane juice in large earthen vessels. 
It is often a mere tlmtch of straw supported by 
bamboo posts, but sometimes the boiling-house is 
constructed in the open air, where the spot is 
shaded with mango or other trees. Just outside the 
boiling-house is the press for squeezing the juice of 
the sugar-cane. It consists of two massive wooden 
cylinders, cut into notches all over, and furnished 
at both ends with wheels, or rather simple spokes, 
for the spokes are not surmounted by a felloe. The 
cylinders are placed so close as almost to touch 
each other; and it is through this interstice between 
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the cylinders that the canes are inserted and crushed, 
the juice falling into a large earthen receiver placed 
below. Two persons sitting opposite to each other 
insert the cane between the cylinders, which are 
kept in perpetual motion by four persons. As the 
cylinders are placed very close to each other, the 
friction produced is very great when the canes are 
inserted between them ; strong men are therefore 
made to work at the spokes. Kdlam&nik was the 
best sugar-mill turner in the whole village. There 
he was now.- with his two lonff leers placed firmly 
oa the opposite Bide of the trench, tagging away at 
the spokes with ahnost superhuman strength, now 
pressing his Hps together when making a grand 
pull, and now hallooing his associates to excite them 
to get on briskly. Our hero, who had now developed 
into a strong, wellAymlt^Ugra-hsImtriya peasant, was 
also working at the spokes. Badan and Padma Pdl 
were inserting the canes between the cyKnders. 
Nor is this an easy task; indeed, it is the most 
perilous of all, since- it not unfrequently happens 
that the fingers get jammed between the cylinders. 
The juice, taken out of the receiver, is put into the 
boilers, beneath which a glowing fire is kept up by 
two firemen on opposite sides of the kiln, the fuel 
being chiefly the dried leaves of the sugar-cane 
itself. Near each boiler stands a peasant, whose 
duty is to stir the boiling juice, and to skim it off 
by means of large wooden spoons or ladles. 

It must not be supposed that the sugar-cane 
house and press, which we have now described, 
were set up only for Badan^s purposes. It was the 
affair of a joint-stock company composed of all the 
husbandmen who grew sugar-cane living in the 

Q 
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nortliem and eastern divisions of Kdnchanpur. 
The sugar-cane of each of these was crushed and 
turned into giid or molasses in succession. We say 
turned into molasses, for Bengal husbandmen nev^er 
manufacture sugar, that being the work of another 
caste, called the modaha, or the confectioner. Another 
sugar-cane house, with its attendant sugar-mill or 
press, was set up in the southern outskirts of the 
village for the benefit of the husbandmen of the 
southern and western divisions. I may state here 
that certain religious ceremonies are always gone 
through when Hindu raiyats set up the boiling house. 
At the setting up of Badan^s press, his family priest, 
Ram Dhan Misra, consecrated it. Prayers were 
offered chiefly to two divinities — ^Lakshmi, the Indian 
Demeter; and Agni, the god of fire. The first was 
not so much thanked for past favours as prayed to 
for future ones; and the second was earnestly be- 
sought to preserve the sugar-cane house from fire, 
for it sometimes happens that through the negligence 
of the firemen the sugar-cane house becomes reduced 
to ashes. 

We have said above that a great deal of friction 
is produced in the sugar-cane press when the canes 
are inserted between the cylinders. The consequence 
of this is that the press makes an unearthly noise. 
The noise is quite deafening in the neighbourhood 
of the machine, and can be heard at the distance of 
two or three miles. Day and night — ^for the opera- 
tion goes on all night — for three or four weeks 
together are the inhabitants of Einchanpur regaled 
with this delicious music — ^a music which can be com- 
pared only with the "jarring sound ^' produced by 
the opening of the gates of hell, which ^^on their 
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Mnges grated harsh, thunder/^ and shook Erebus to 
its lowest bottom. 

But though the village duksdld has this drawback, 
it has also its advantages. The paddy harvest-field is, 
as we have seen, a scene of rural joy, but the sugar- 
cane house is a scene of stiU greater joy. It is visited 
every day by every httle boy and girl in the village, 
each of whom receives one sweet cane as a present 
from the kind-hearted peasants. Every day loads of 
sugar-cane are given away to children and Brahmans ; 
but the peasants give them away with cheerful hearts, 
believing that Mother Lakshmi wiU bless them the 
coming year with a more abundant crop; and the 
name of the niggardly and impious husbandman who 
sends away children and Brahmans empty-handed from 
the sugar-cane house is held in execration by the 
whole of the village community. 

Not only is the cane given away, but quantities 
of the juice while boiling are dealt out to children, 
who come provided with vessels for the purpose ; and 
not unfrequently brinjals (egg-fruit) and other vege- 
tables are thrown into the boilers, and then taken 
out and eaten with infinite relish by the children, 
multitudes of whom are seen, at all hours of the day, 
loitering about in the precincts of the sugar-cane 
house, to the great detriment of the village school, 
which during those days has a thin attendance. 



CHAPTER XXXIV, 

ADUBI BECOMES A. VAISHHAYI. 

I 

- No finer dish 

Than broth of fish ; 
Nothing is sweeter 
Than lap of spinster : 
With J07 all 70 the name of Hari shont. 

Nitydnomda, 

The reader has doubtless got some inkling of the 
religion of Badan and his faanily; but as religion 
forms a prominent part of the social and domestic 
life of Bengalis — the agricultural and working classes 
not excepted — ^we should be hardlj excused if we 
did not speak of it at some length. The Hindu 
population of Bengal may be ranged under two 
classes, the Saktas and the Vaishnavas : the wor- 
shippers of Sakti or the Divine Female Principle, 
and the worshippers of Vishnu, or rather of Krishna, 
for though the Hindus in general take the latter 
deity to be only a manifestation of the former, the 
Vaishnavas of Bengal regard him not as a part of 
God but as Puma, Brahma : that is, the full and 
complete divine essence itself in human shape. The 
Bengal Vaishnavas, however, are the followers of a 
Bengali reformer of the name of Ohaitariya, whom 
they worship as a god, or, more strictly speaking, 
as an incarnation of Krishna. Images of Chaitanya, 
made of clay painted, and of the size of life, and 
those of his two chief associates, Nityananda and 
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Advaitananda, are worshipped by them; and in the 
village of E^anchanpur a life-size image of Chaitanya 
is adored, under the name of Syama Sundar, by 
hundreds of the inhabitants. But the chief divinity 
of the Bengal Vaishnavas is Krishna, the cow-herd 
of Vrindavan near Mathura (Muttra) ; and his mis- 
tress, Eadha, the principal gopi (cow-herdess) amongst 
sixteen hundred women of the same occupation, 
receives equal adoration to himself. The sports and 
amours of Radha and Krishna form the subject of 
the Vaishnava^s daily meditation; and there is no 
Vaishnava who has the slightest pretensions to piety 
that does not repeat the name of Hari or Kj^shna 
at least one hundred and eight times on a bead-roll 
made of the stem of the sacred tulasi (basil) plant. 
This institution of the repetition of the name of 
Hari is called the sacrament of HarinAma. It is 
observed by elderly men and women, especially 
widows. Alanga observed it punctually twice every 
day — once before her noon- day meal, and again after 
sunset. The words of this formula of devotion are 

as follows: — 

Hare Krishna! 
Hare Krishna! 
Krishna, Krishna I 
Hare, Hare ! 
Hare, Rama! 
Hare, Kama! 
Rama, Kama ! 
Hare, Hare! 

Aduri 'also occasionally told her beads, but not so 
punctually as her mother-in-law. 

The visitiQg of holy places is another part of 
Vaishnava devotion. Th© three holiest places of 
Vaishnava pUgrimage are the groves of Vrindavan 
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near Mattura, where tlie divine neat-herd Krishna 
romped about when a lad with the milk-maids; the 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri in Orissa ; and Dvaraka 
in Gujarath, once the residence of Krishna. But 
in the district of Vardhamana itself and its borders 
there are three places of some sanctity. These are 
Navadvipa^ the residence of Chaitanya, Ambika 
(Culna)^ where Nityananda lived for some time ; and 
Agradvipa, famous for the shrine of Gopinath, the 
lord of the milk-maids. 

We have seen that Alanga felt that her cup of 
earthly felicity had become nearly full at the marriage 
of Govinda. She had now nothing brighter to look 
to. She could now sing her Nunc dimittw and 
calmly devt>te the rest of her life to religion and to 
pilgrimage. She therefore made up her mind to 
visit first the holy places of the Vardhamana district, 
and afterwards at some convenient opportunity to 
set out on the distant and somewhat perilous pil- 
grimage to Jagannatha. Aduri expressed great 
desire to accompany her mother-in-law. She said 
that as a widow she had no earthly object to live 
for; it was therefore her intention to devote the 
remainder of her Hfe to pilgrimage. Though Badan 
and Kalamanik doubted the sincerity of her pro- 
fessions, yet they did not think it proper to put any 
obstacles in the gratification of her rehgious wishes, 
they therefore compHed with her request, and the 
rather as their mother would thus have a companion 
in her peregrinations. In the colnpany of two other 
women of the village, who went on the same errand, 
Alanga and Aduri set out on pilgrimage. Their 
plan was first to go to Ambika, next to visit Malati 
at Durganagar which was not far from it, then to 
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go to Nayadvipa, and last of all to Agradvipa, 
whence they resolved to return home direct. Our 
pilgrims, each of whom had a bundle containing one 
or two pieces of cloth, a quantity of rice, a small 
earthen pot of mustard oil, and one trass vessel, 
reached Ambika in two days. They went to the 
house of the Gosvamis, bowed down before Syama 
Sundara, worshipped the foot-print of Nityananda 
under a tree, and bathed in the holy Bhagirathi. 
From Ambika to Durganaga was an easy journey of 
about eight miles. We need not say that Malati was 
delighted at her grandmother^s visit, and made the 
party as comfortable as she could. After stopping 
there a couple of days they went to Navadvipa, the 
birthplace of Bengal Vaishnavism. There was not 
much to see there, for they were told that the house 
in which Chaitanya lived was in the middle of the 
Bhagirathi, as the river had since changed its 
course and washed away a good part of the old 
town. 

From Navadvipa (the new island) they proceeded 
to Agradvipa (the fore island), where the great festival 
of Mahotsava (literally, the great rejoicing) had already 
commenced. Vaishnavas had flocked thither from all 
parts of the country. Vairagis, Bauls, Nagas, Nedas, 
and Nedis, in their grotesque habiliments, were all 
there. The- music of the hliol or mridanga and of the 
Jcaratdla was heard day and night. They sang the 
praises of Gopinath in merry groups through the 
callage. They danced with wild excitement. 

!Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet ; 

To brisk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many tinkling feet. 
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They shouted the names of Radha and Krishna till 
their throats became hoarse; they foamed at the 
mouth ; they cut religious somersets ; men and women 
danced together promiscuously, the latter excelling 
the former in the violence of their gestures; many 
mridangas and haratdls were broken through violence 
of striking; and many women had fits of devotional 
fainting. The excitement among the pilgrims — ^and 
their number was about fifty thousand — ^was immense. 
The joy of Alanga and Aduri knew no bounds. They 
seemed to be translated to Vaikuntha, the Paradise of 
Vaishnavas. 

While Alanga, Aduri, and their two companions 
were one day — ^for the festival lasted several days — 
going round the parti-coloured groups of regular, 
that is, mendicant Vaishnavas, they were attracted 
to one particular group, where the music and the 
singing were more vociferous, and the dancing more 
violent than the rest. There was one actor on this 
scene to whom every eye was turned, partly on 
account of the violence of the music — if music that 
could be called, which was dissonance itself — ^which 
his haratdla sent forth, and partly on account of 
the vehemence of his devotional dance. He was in 
a state of primitive nudity, save and except a small 
bit of rag, called haujpiu', a red cone-shaped cap 
was on his head ; and his neck was encircled with a 
three-fold bead roll. He was singing, dancing, and 
shouting at a tremendous rate; now falling to the 
ground, now jumping up, and now twisting his body 
in varied contortions, as if in convulsions ; in a word, 
he was conducting himself in such a manner that 
anyone not acquainted with the manners of the 
Vaishnavas would think that the man had gone 
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aft/' But tlie madder a Yaislmaya is,. the holier 
is deemed by the people. As he was going- 
ough aU this buffoonery, to the edification, doubtless, 
the spectators, his eyes met those of Aduri. 
ddenly he fell down on the ground as if perfectly 
iseless, foaming at the mouth, his body trembling 
I moving like a fish hooked by an angler. His 
mds immediately gave out that he was possessed 
dasd^ that is to say, was under supernatural in» 
3nce. When he lay thus stretched on the ground,, 
mga aad Aduri at once recognised him to be Prem- 
akta Yairagi, the same who often came to their 
ise for alms, and who acted as their guru^a legate* 
the occasion of Gk)vinda's marriage. His com- 
lions lifted him up, and put a little water on his 
3. Being stiQ in a state of dasa, he was asked 
at he had seen. He said he had a sight of 
pinathji, who had revealed to him the interesting- 
t that there was one woman there standing 
ongst the group who was destined to be one of 
) most glorious of mendicant Vaishnavas. With 
riew to the identification of this favoured person, 
pinath had told him that the woman in question 
s a young widow, who had come to the festival 
the company of three other women, and who was 
that moment standing under a tree in the north- 
it corner of the area. All eyes were turned to the- 
>t of the tree ; and sure enough four women were 
nding there, one of whom, Aduri, was a young 
low. The leader of the Vaishnava group went 
to Aduri, acquainted her with the subject-matter 
the revelation vouchsafed to Prem-Bhakta, con- 
itulated her on her singular good fortune, and 
ded that, under the circumstances, it was her 
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duty to take hhek^ that is to put on tlie garb of a 
mendicant nun and to join tlie Vairagi order. 
Alanga did not know wliat to make of tlie affair. 
The idea never occurred to her simple soul that any 
imposture was practised; and yet she felt it difficult 
to part with a friend whom she loved and who was 
a member of her household. Other Vaishnavas now 
came forward, and poured their oily eloquence into 
the willing ears of Aduri. After a few moments' 
hesitation she consented to take the hhek. 

As religious bigotry allows of no delay in swallow- 
ing its victims, Aduri was there and then made 
to go through the ceremonies, and admitted into the 
order. Vairagis, as men who are destitute of 
passion — ^for that is the meaning of the term — of 
course never marry; neither are female Vairagis 
given in marriage, they being like the angels in 
heaven; yet a pious Vairagi has a religious female 
companion, who is to him a sort of helpmeet, and 
an invaluable auxiliary in devotional exercises. For 
this holy purpose Aduri was entrusted tq the care of 
Prem-Bhakta who was the instrument of her 
conversion. 

Poor Alanga, though a sincere Vaishnavi, could not 
help shedding tears at the calamity which had befallen 
a member of her household. With a heavy heart 
she started the next morning with her two com- 
panions, on her homeward journey. She had scarcely 
reached the door of her house at Kanchanpor when 
she set up a loud cry lamenting the loss of Adnii 
Sundari and Dhanamani rushed out on hearing 
Alanga^s cries, led her into the house, and, on 
hearing of the fate of Aduri, joined their lamenta- 
tions to hers. 
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CHAPTER XXXV, 

ALANGA GOES ON PILGRIMAGE. 

Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 
And palmeres for to seken strange strondes, 
To serve halwes couth e in sondry londes ; 
And, specially from everie schires ende 
Of Bengala, to Jagannath they wende. 

Prologvs to Ccmterhv/ry Tales, 

The Seihuyd was just here,^' said Alanga to Badan, 
s the latter returned from the fields; "he said I 
aust be ready to start the day after to-morrow early 
n the morning. It is an auspicious day ; and all the 
'atris of this village and of the neighbouring 
illages will start on the same day/^ 

Badan said^ " So you have made up your mind, 
Qotlicr, to go ? I am very sad ; Sri Kshetra is at 
I great distance ; it will take you about four months 
o go and come back and to stay there. And the 
7ay is long and tedious. My chest is almost break- 
ng to think of what may be in store for us.^^ 

So saying the old husbandman burst into tears 
ike a child. Alanga, wiping his eyes with the skirt 
if her sddi, said, 

" Baba Badan, don^t cry. I am going on religious 
luty, and not on pleasure. The gods will take care 
f me in the way ; Jagannath will protect me. Don't 
>e sad. And besides, you know whatever is written 
n my forehead will surely come to pass. Who can 
mdo the writing of Vidhata? 
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At this moment Kalamdnik and Grovinda came in> 
and were not a little surprised to see Badan weeping. 
On being acquainted with the cause Kdlam6nik said^ 

" Mother, if you go I will also go with you. If 
you be sick in the way, who will put water into 
your mouth ? How can you go alone ? '' 

I am not going alone, Babd,*' said Alanga; 
you know six women of E^dnchanpur are going; 
tliey will take care of me ; and the Sethuya will also 
take care of me/^ 

'^ The Sethuyd has hundreds of people to take 
care of, and as for the six women of our village, they 
can hardly take care of themselves. Let me accom- 
pany you, mother .^^ 

"How can you come with me? If you come, 
who will till the fields ? My son Badan is getting 
old and feeble, and Govinda is but a child ; you, my 
Manik, the treasure of seven kings, are the prop and 
stay of this house. If you come with me how \rill 
this family get on ? No, child, you must not come 
with me. Maha Prabhu will protect me,'' 

Govinda, joining in the conversation, said, " Bat^ 
grandma, what is the use of your going at all? yon 
can worship Jagannath here in the house. Every 
man's mind is a temple of worship. I do not see 
the use of going to distant places to worship Goi 
God can be worshipped in the mind.'' 

"You have become a Pandita," replied Alanga; 
'^ you have got wisdom by conversing with Khonda 
Mahasaya, and by reading the books the Vardha- 
mana Padre Saheb gave you. But I am an ignorant 
woman. I think there is great merit in going to J 
Sri Kshetra." 

"So there is," rejoined Govinda; ''pilgrimage 
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is good for those who can afEord it. But how can 
you, grandma, leave my mother alone in charge of 
this house; as for hou she is but an infant/^ 

" I know that, Govinda ; but I hardly do any- 
thing for the house; all the work is done by your 
mother and your wife. I only eat and sleep, that 
IS all. You will not miss me. You have got a golden 
wife, Govinda. She works day and night. She is 
Lakshmi herself in flesh and blood ; and because she 
is so active and energetic I am emboldened to go on 
pilgrimage. As for my safety, don't be anxious about 
it ; Jagannath will protect me. Don't prevent me 
from going. My mind is made up, and won't be 
quiet. I have almost become mad for going." 

Yes, indeed, it is a sort of rehgious madness 
which takes possession of old Hindu women, im- 
pelling them to go on distant pilgrimages, utterly 
regardless of the pains and troubles connected with 
the journey. The Sethuyay or the pilgrim-guide, had 
for many days past been visiting Alanga, describing 
to her the glories of the temples of Jagannath at Puri 
in Orissa, and expatiating on the ineffable merit of 
visiting those holy shrines. Alanga's imagination 
was set on fire. She made up her mind to go. In 
her dreams every night she saw the armless deity 
in all his glory. Nothing would dissuade her from 
going. The auspicious day scarcely broke, when the 
Sethiiija, long before simrise, came to the door of 
Badan's house, and shouted, " Jaganndthji hi jaya,^' 
'' Victory to Jagannath." The members of the house- 
hold had been up long before — as for Alanga, sho 
had had no sleep through excitement. Alanga took 
Up a small bundle of rice, clothes, and two brass 
Vessels, tied a few rupees at one extremity of her 
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sadly and hid it in her waist, and bade farewell to 
all those that were dear to her. She embraced and 
kissed Sundari and Dhanamani, and pat her right 
hand on the heads of all and blessed them. The^ 
all gave vent to tears, Sundari and Dhanamani crying 
aloud, as if they were never to see Alanga again. 
Alanga, choked with tears, at last pronomiced the 
words, "Sri Hari! Sri Hari!'' and. the Sethuya 
shouted out, " Jaganndthji hi jayaf They both 
rushed out of the house, and Alanga did not look 
back, as that would have been an un&vourable omen. 
It is superfluous to remark, that Alanga, like the 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims that annually visit 
Jagannath, went on foot. The plan is to travel 
every day between twenty and thirty miles, and 
sometimes more, and stop at places called chatis or 
cUhhisy that is inns, or huts, where are sold rice, ddl, 
salt, mustard oil, fried rice, treacle, and a few other 
necessaries of Bengali life. As hundreds of pilgrims 
may be stopping at the same inn the same night, 
there can be no room for them all to sleep under 
shods ; hence the great majority of. pilgrims bivooack 
on the bare ground under the open sky, or at best 
under trees. It is easy to conceive that, under these 
circumstances, travelling all day and exposure at 
night generate disease, and numbers of ydtris or 
pilgrims die before they reach the holy city. It is 
not our purpose to relate aU the incidents connected 
with the pilgrimage of Alanga to Puri, but briefly 
to indicate the stages of her journey. The Sethuya, 
Alanga, and the six other women of Elanchanpnr, 
went to Vardhamana, and from that place to Medini- 
pur (Midnapore), through Chandrakona and KhirpaL 
At Medinipur they met with hundreds — ^it would ta 
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more correct to say thousands — ^wto had come from 
all parts of Bengal, Behar, and the North-west, and 
who were on their way to the temple of the " Lord 
of the World/^ It was at Medinipur that Alanga's 
troubles commenced. After a weary day^s travel 
of thirty miles or more, she had to assist in the 
evening at the cooking of the evening and the only 
meal, and then at night to sleep on the bare ground 
under the open sky. An hour or two before dawn 
the march again commenced, and did not end till 
near nightfall. Day after day did she pursue her 
wearisome journey, and night after night did she 
sleep on the bare ground. From Medinipur the 
pilgrims went to Narayanagad, then Chhatrapal, then 
to Patna Jalesvara, and then to Raj ghat, where they 
bathed in the Suvama rekha, or the Golden Line. 
From Raj ghat they marched on to Valesvara (Bala- 
sore), the many temples in the neighbourhood of 
which they visited; then going by Panchagad, they 
went to Bhadraka, near which they crossed the 
Vaitarani, the river of death, the Brahmani, and the 
Mahanadi. Th^y then came to Kataka (Cuttack), 
or the " Middle of the Mountains,^^ for the spurs of 
the Vindhya HiUs make their appearance there ; and 
then passing through Gopinath Prasad, Balavanta, 
Sri Ram Chandra Sasana, and Hari Krishnapur, they 
came to Puri, or the city, by way of pre-eminence. 

As we have brought Alanga to Srikshetra (or the 
Holy Field), we think it proper to inform the reader 
why the ground is holy, and briefly to recite the 
legend of Jagannath. Once on a time there lived a 
pious king of the name of Indradyumna, who, after 
he had performed great religious austerities, was told 
by the god Vishnu to form an image of Jagannath, 
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iind put in it tho bones of the god Krishna^ who had 
been killed by the chance arrow of a hunter, and 
whose bones had been put into a box by some person. 
On being asked as to who should be the architect of 
this image, the king was told that the image should bo 
constructed by Visvakarma, the World-maker ; so the 
king prayed to the World-maker, who agreed to 
make the image on the condition that, if he should 
be disturbed in his work, the image would be left 
incomplete. In one night the mighty World- 
maker built a magnificent temple on Nilachal, or the 
Blue Mountain — that is, Orissa; and then proceeded 
leisurely to construct the image of Jagannath, or the 
World-lord. But the pious king became impatient. 
Fifteen days had elapsed, and yet he had not heard 
of the completion of the image. In an evil hour he 
went to the spot to see what the World-maker was 
about. The architect, agreeably to the terms fixed on, 
immediately ceased from working, and the image was 
left without hands or legs. The king became very 
sad; but he was assured by heaven that the image, 
incomplete though it was, would become world-famous. 
The king invited all the gods to assist in the con- 
secration and deification of the image. Brahma, the 
supreme god, himself officiated as hierophant on the 
occasion, and endowed it with the power of vision and 
a living soul ; and the bones of Krishna were put into 
it. This is the image of Jagannath placed in the 
temple of Puri, called the Pagoda by Europeans ; and 
it was to worship this legless and armless deity that 
Alanga, along with about two hundred thousand 
pilgrims, plodded on her weary way through hundreds 
of miles. What Alanga did at Puri must be described 
in the ensuing chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

THE CAE FESTIVAL. 

All around, behind, before, 
With frantic shout and deafening roar ; 
And the donble, donble peals of the drum are there, 
And the startling burst of the trumpet's blare. 
And the gong that seems, with its thunders dread, 
To stun the living, and waken the dead. 

SoxJTHBT*8 Kehama, 

Never had Alanga seen so many human beings 
crowded together in so small a space as at Puri. 
She had been to Agradvipa, and had seen thousands 
of devotees worshipping the " Lord of milk-maids ; " 
but they were as a drop compared to the ocean of 
human heads which she saw in the Holy Field. There 
were pilgrims from all parts of India; from Bengal, 
from Behar, from the North- West, from the Central 
Provinces, from Madras, from Bombay, from the 
Deccan ; devotees of every religious persuasion were 
there, especially Vaishnavas of all orders and habili- 
ments. The utmost enthusiasm prevailed amongst 
the pilgrims. They spent their time in visiting all 
the temples in the neighbourhood, and especially in 
loitering about within the precincts of the great 
Pagoda, near which, within an enclosure of stone 
wall, there are no less than one hundred temples. 
The attractions of vice were not wanting. The num- 
ber of courtesans and women of easy virtue was 
immense; and in the purlieus of the holy temple 

B 
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itself dwelt women who were destitute of all sense 
of shame. To Alanga, however, who sincerely beUeved 
in the divinity of Jagannath, and was diligent in the 
discharge of every religious duty, the scene was one 
of high devotional enjoyment. 

The worship of Jagannath is always associated 
with that of his brother Balaram, and of his sister 
Subhadra. The image of each is a rudely constructed 
and ill-shapen wooden bust, of about six feet in height. 
The imago of Jagannath is painted white, that of 
Balaram black, and of Subhadra yellow. Jagannath 
has mere stumps of arms, while Subhadra is destitute 
even of those stumps. On the whole, the two divine 
brothers and their sister are the ugliest of all the 
deities in the Hindu Pantheon. But though the 
ugliest, they are the most luxuriously fed of all the 
gods and goddesses. At the time Alanga visited 
Pari, Jagannath had the largest establishment of any 
prince in India. It consisted of 3,000 families of 
servants and dependants, of whom 400 families were 
cooks. The deity's daily bill of fare was as follows .— 
^^220 pounds of rice, 97 pounds of Jcaldi (pulse), 24 
pounds of mug (another sort of pulse), 188 pounds 
of clarified butter, made from buffalo's milk, 80 
pounds of molasses, 32 pounds of vegetables, 10 
pounds of sour milk, 2 J pounds of spices, 2 pounds 
of sandal -wood, some camphor, and 20 pounds of 
salt.'' During high festivals, the 400 families of 
cooks, of whom we have spoken, are all engaged in 
preparing food for the pilgrims, who buy cooked food; 
and it is believed that within the court of the temple 
itself food for about 100,000 pilgrims is daily cooked 
and sold. No Hindu ever buys cooked food in any 
place, but the Holy Field is an exception to the rule. 
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Boiled rice in large quantities is bought by the 
pilgrims, is dried and taken to their respective homes, 
under the name of nnahdprasdd ; and in all parts of 
India, but chiefly in Bengal, one grain of tins dried 
holy rice is eaten every day by every devout Vaish- 
nava, male or female, before ordinary food is tasted. 

The first great ceremony which Alanga witnessed 
at Puri was the Snan Yatra, or the Bathing Festival. 
The image of Jagannath was brought out from the 
temple in great state by the Pandas, or priests, and 
placed in an open terrace, amid the deafening shouts 
of ^^ Jaya Jagannath ! Jaya Jagannath ! ^^ " Victory 
to Jagannath ! Victory to Jagannath ! '' raised by 
myriads of spectators. Holy texts were then 
chanted, and water was poured on the head of 
the "Lord of the World; ^^ the deity, thus bathed^ 
was wiped, and presented with offerings by innumer- 
able votaries; and was taken back to his abode. 

The other festival, the greatest of all the festivals 
of Jagannath, which Alanga saw, was the Ratha 
Yatra, or the Car Festival. On the appointed day — 
and it usually takes place in June or July — the 
three idols of Jagannath, Balarama, and Subhadra, 
were brought, or rather dragged — for they are actually 
pulled by means of cords fastened round the necks 
of the images — ^from their thrones in the temple, 
and taken out at the Sinha-dvar, or the Lion Gate. 
When the deities made their appearance at the gate, 
shouts of " Jaya Jagannath ! Jaya Jagannath ! ^' rent 
the air. The images were then dragged in the same 
irreverent manner as before, by means of ropes, up 
an inclined plane, into the rathas, or cars. The cars 
are huge vehicles, five stories high, with a number 
of wheels, turrets, and flags. The car of Jagannath 
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is 43i feet high, having 16 wheels of 6J feet in 
diameter, and a platform 34^ feet square; the car 
of Balaram is 41 feet high, with 14 wheels ; and that 
of Subhadra, 40 feet high, with also 14 wheels. 
After the stumps of the idols had been put in their 
places on the cars, hands, feet, and ears (all made 
of gold), were supplied to them ; and orders to drag 
the cars were issued. It is impossible to describe 
the enthusiasm of the people at the first movement 
of the cars. From myriads of throats issued the 
shouts of " Jaya Jagannath ! Jaya Jagannath '' 
" Hari bol ! Hari bol ! ^^ accompanied by the harsh 
dissonance of hundreds of so-called musical instru- 
ments. To touch the holy ropes, or hawsers, by 
which the sacred vehicles were pulled, is reckoned 
an act of high merit; hence the rush towards the 
cars is always great. In former days, men and women 
used voluntarily to fling themselves under the wheels 
of the ponderous chariots, and were crushed to death. 
But, thanks to the humanity of the British Govern- 
ment, that murderous practice has been stopped. 
The gods remained eight days in their cars, receiving 
the adorations and offerings of their devotees. On 
the ninth day they returned to their temples. Soon 
after their return, the two gods and their sister 
were put to sleep, and as their sleep extends gene- 
rally from about the middle of July to the middle 
of October — a shorter siesta^ by the way than that 
enjoyed by the earthly divinities of the Calcutta 
Government House, on the sublime heights of the 
Indian Olympus — the pilgrims commenced returning 
to their homes. 

It is when the pilgrims return from the Holy Field 
that the horrors of pilgrimage appear in their foB 
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magnitude. Owing to constant exposure, day and 
night, to the heat of the sun, to the rains pouring 
every now and then in copious showers, and to night 
dews — ^for most of the pilgrims sleep in the open air 
for want of accommodation in the inns; owing to 
the immense mass of human beings crowded into a 
small space; owing to the badness and insufficiency 
of food — ^for most of the pilgrims spend nearly all 
their means of subsistence before they set their face 
homewards; owing to imperfect sanitary arrange- 
ments in the sacred city and its environs ; owing to 
these and other causes, no inconsiderable a proportion 
of the pilgrims fall victims to fever, to dysentery, 
and to cholera. The tract of country in the immediate 
vicinity of Puri becomes a vast Golgotha. Dead 
bodies are met with everywhere. The little river 
which flows near it is often covered with corpses. 
The great road from Puri towards Kataka (Cuttack) 
may be traced by funeral piles on which dead bodies 
have been burnt, or by bones left by jackals or 
vultures; while in the inns on the roadside may be 
heard every hour of the day and of the night the 
groans of dying men. On the pilgrim road to Puri, 
if anywhere, may be witnessed the shocking scene 
described by the poet : — 

He saw the lean dogs 
Gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb ; 
They were too busy to bark at him. 
From a pilgrim's skull they had stript the flesh, 
As ye peel the fig when the fruit is fresh ; 
And their white trunks crunched o'er their white skull 
As it slipt through their jaws when their edge grew dull ; 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 
Wlien they scarce could stir from the place where they fed ; 
So well had they broken a lingering fast 
AVith those who had fallen for that repast. 
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Poor Alanga left Puri with the seeds of disease 
sown in her system. On the second day after her 
arrival at nightfall at an inn, she discovered all the 
symptoms of malignant cholera. The six women of 
Kanchanpur who had accompanied her did as much 
for her as they could under the circumstances; in 
other words, they did nothing, for they could do 
nothing. They did not succeed in getting shelter 
for her in a hut. She was laid down under a tree 
all night. There was no doctor, no medicine. The 
six women resolved next morning to leave Alanga 
to the tender mercies of dogs and vultures. Early 
in the day, however, Prem Bhakta Vairagi and Aduri, 
who had come on pilgrimage, and who were returning 
home, accidentally came to the tree under which 
Alanga was lying. The Vairagi, who pretended to 
have some knowledge of medicine, made her swallow 
some drugs. But in vain. Alanga died the same 
afternoon, after an illness of less than twenty-four 
hours. No firewood could be procured for the purpose 
of cremation, and the rest may be imagined. Such 
was the end of Alanga, a woman estimable both for 
her intelligence, considering her station in life, and 
for her character. 



CHAPTEE XXXVn. 



BENGAL PEVEB AND THE VILLAGE LEECH. 

Learned he was in med'cinal lore, 

For by his side a pouch he wore, 

Eeplete with strange hermetic powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would solder; 

By skilful chymist, with great cost, 

Extracted from a rotten post. 

Hvdibras. 



€C 



I HEAR your father is sick, sdngdt/' said Nanda 
to Govinda one momiQg, as the latter was sitting 
on his haunches on the threshold of the door of his 
house and enjoying his smoke. 

^^Yes, last evening when he returned from the 
fields he was in a strong fever. And all night the 
fever was upon him and has not yet left him/' 

^^You should take care, as the fever this season 
is of a very bad type; are you thinking of calling 
a Voidya ? '' 

^^What^s the use just now? I hope the fever 
is of a slight character; it may go off by fasting 
one or two days/' 

This, in truth, is almost the universal practice 
in the villages. In the first instance, in case of 
fever, no medicines are taken, but the patient is 
made to abstain from all food; and, as to drink, a 
few drops of water are given at long intervals, and 
only when the sick man loudly calls for drink. Two 
days had already passed, and there was no remission 
of the fever, indeed it was every day increasing in 
strength, and the patient had already become very 
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weak. Elalamanik and Govinda botli felt that the 
case was becoming serious, and that it was high 
time to call in the aid of a doctor. By the advice 
of neighbours they delayed one day longer, as it 
was imagined that if the fever were of a light kind 
it would go ofE after three days — ^the three beiag 
a magical number among Bengalis — ^but if it did 
not leave the patient on the morning of the fourth 
day, it would be necessary to call a Kaviraj. The 
morning of the fourth day dawned, and Badan was 
worse. Kalamanik therefore at once went to call 
a doctor. 

There were several families of the Voidya or 
medical caste at Kanchanpur, the male members of 
which have in succession been practLsing medicine 
from time out of mind. They were all called Kavi- 
raj es, or lords of poets, though none of them ever 
perpetrated poetry in their lives. The most eminent " 
physician in the village was Mritunjaya, or the Con- 
queror of Death, though to speak the truth, he 
seldom cured any serious case which he took in 
hand. Bengali physicians have been facetiously 
divided into "killers of ten,^' "killers of hundreds,^' 
and "killers of thousands ;^^ and it is to this last 
class of heroes that Mritunjaya belonged. It might 
have been truly said of him : — ■ 

Nor engine, nor device polemic 

Disease, nor doctor epidemic, 

Tho' stored with deletery med'cines. 

Which whosoever took is dead since. 

Ever sent so vast a colony 

To both the under worlds as he. 

This trifling circumstance, however, did not detract 
from his reputation as a first-rate physician ; for it 
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is argued that a plLysician can only apply proper 
remedies ; lie cannot annul the decrees of fate j and 
if it is written on the forehead of a patient that he 
should die of a certain disease, no doctor in the 
world — ^not Dhanwantari himself — could cure him. 
That Mritunjaya had a collection of the best and 
rarest medicines was a fact admitted by every one 
in the village. He had the ingredients of several 
excellent aperients composed of five, ten, and eighteen 
different sorts of vesfetables. Metallic medicines of 
various kinds, especially a famous one made of gold 
dust ; rasdsindhu of the first quality ; poisons of 
serpents of various species of the cobra; and oils 
of an infinite variety. But the richness of his labo- 
ratory was his least merit. For many miles round 
no Kaviraj had such perfect Dhdtujnan, or knowledge 
of the pulse, as Mritunjaya ; and this must be 
acknowledged to be perhaps the most difficult part 
of the practice of medicine. Nor was he less pro- 
found in his knowledge of the diagnosis of disease. 
It is well known that he never made any mistake 
in ascertaining the nature of the disease, though it 
must be acknowledged that he was seldom successful 
in grappling with it. The wonderful insight which 
he had acquired into the nature of diseases was 
chiefly owing to a diligent study of those renowned 
medical treatises in Sanskrit which were written 
several centuries ago, and which showed such a 
miraculous knowledge of both diseases and their 
remedies, that he believed them, along with all his 
brethren of the craft in Bengal, to have been com- 
posed by divine inspiration — ^indeed, to have been 
written by the finger of Ma^«deva himself. For 
modern medicine, and psr^'^'^ial T^^.nrnr'Qp.n TT^dicine, 
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he had a perfect contempt : and it was one of liis 
constant sayings that European doctors did not at 
all understand the treatment of Indian fever. H& 
admitted the superiority of English to native doctors 
in surgery, but then it was his opinion that surgery 
formed no part of the functions of a medical man, 
as surgical operations belonged, properly speaking, 
to the province of the barber. 

In our accomplished physician there was only one 
drawback, and that was that he was an inveterate 
opium eater. He began with swallowing every day 
a dose of the size of a pea, but the modicum increased 
gradually, till at last he used every day to gulp down 
a quantity sufficient to kill a horse. Owing to this 
habit he was seldom in a perfectly wakeful state; 
whenever he sat for five minutes his eyes were almost 
always haK-closed. As his practice was not large, 
and as a doctor^s fee is very little in the villages — 
generally a rupee for curing a patient, who may 
require attendance every day for a fortnight or up- 
wards, and in case of non-recovery nothing at all — 
he was often in pecuniary straits. But whether he 
had his daily Dal and bhdt or not, the supply of his 
daily modicum of opium was absolutely necessary, and 
sometimes when the exact hour had passed away 
without his swallowing that precious drug, he became 
so sick as to seem almost to be in a dying state. 
Such was the redoubtable physician who now accom- 
panied Kalamanik. 

On feeling Badan^s pulse Mritunjaya found him 
in strong fever, and therefore prescribed one of those 
aperient mixtures or jpdnchans, which goes by the 
name of Dasmula, so called from its being a composi- 
tion of the roots of ten different vegetables; but 
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before tlie mixture could be prepared lie made Hm 
swallow a couple of pills — a large number of which, 
he always carried about with him in his pouch — 
mixed with the juice of a jpdn leaf. The Dasmula 
had no effect; and there was no remission of the 
fever. Various other mixtures and pills were tried 
successively, but with little effect. Rasdsindhu was 
applied, but with the like result. Badan was evi- 
dently in high f evef . The members of his family were 
alarmed, and Ramdhan Misra, the family priest, was 
requested to come to the house, and offer every day 
to the gods one thousand leaves of the sacred tulasi ; 
and various forms of prayers called Swastyayanas were 
offered, with a view to averting the displeasure of 
the gods and the recovery of the patient. Vegetable 
and serpent poisons were next tried by the Conqueror 
of Death, but no signs of victory were forthcoming. 
As a last resource the patient was made to swallow 
a deadly poison, which passed under the name of the 
hukdwdldr gundo, or the powder of the Hubble-buhble 
seller, so called from its having been invented by a 
dealer in hookahs of the town of Vardhamana. AH 
these poisons, instead of contributing to Badan's 
recovery, only made him worse. He became delirious. 
It was evident he was fast sinking, and there was 
not the remotest chance of his recovery. In order 
to prevent the spirit from departing from the body in 
a room, Badan was taken down one evening from his 
bed-room to the open yard, where shortly he breathed 
his last, amid the loud cries and lamentations of all 
the members of the household. That very night 
the corpse was taken to a tank called Ndrdyan Sil, 
on the embankment of which it was burnt, as it 
is considered inauspicious to keep the corpse for a 
long time in the house. 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 

THE SITUATION. 

They perished — the blithe days of boyhood had perished — 
And all the gladness and all the peace I knew I 

Now have I but their memory, fondly cherished-— 
God, may I never, never lose that too. 

Longfellow. 

The morning of life, like the prime of day, is 
unquestionably the pleasantest and happiest period 
of a man's existence. Devoid of all care and anxiety, 
having no experience of the asperities of life and 
the roughness of the world, the thoughtless youth 
eats and drinks, and takes his pleasure and rejoices 
in everything about him. 

Govinda had hitherto lived a life of ease and 
quietude. It is true he had none of the elegant 
comforts of polished life; it is true he laboured 
every day in the field, either at the plough, at the 
barn, or the field; it is true he dined off only 
boiled rice and pulse, a vegetable or two, and some 
miserable looking fish, and washed down that food, 
not with wine, but with simple rain water; yet he 
felt himself as comfortable and happy as the proudest 
English nobleman who rolls in wealth and magnifi- 
cence, and to furnish whose table with delicacies, earth, 
ocean, and air are laid under contribution. What 
though Govinda ate only Puny a Sdk (BaseJla ludda) 
along with his coarse rice, and slept on a palm-leaf 
mat spread on a mud floor, his stomach was not 
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the less filled, neither was his repose the more dis- 
turbed on that account. Govinda's usual article o£ 
clothing, it is true, consisted of a single dhuti wrapped 
round his waist, and dangling down perhaps a little 
below his knees, while both the upper and lower 
regions of his frame remained in a state of primeval 
nudity ; yet who shall tell me that the man who is 
covered in hinJcoh and gold brocade is, on account 
of that circumstance, happier than he. As a peasant 
youth he spent most part of his time under the 
canopy of Heaven, inhaling the fragrant breeze of 
the fields, and holding communion, such as it was,, 
with the beautiful, if somewhat uniform, scenery of 
his native land; and though education was wanting 
to enable him fully to profit from his daily contact 
with external nature, yet there was nothing in paddy- 
fields and mango-groves and hedge-rows, as in towns 
and cities, to corrupt his heart and to brutahse his 
nature. 

In most countries marriage brings in its train 
all sorts of cares and anxieties. It is not so in 
Bengal. Govinda got married, and even begat 
children, but he took no thought fbr the support 
of his wife and his children. It was Badan^s business 
to provide for his daughter-in-law and his grand- 
children. The family treasure, such as it was, was 
in the hands of Badan. He kept in his own pos- 
session all the money obtained by selling paddy and 
molasses, and the small sums he realised every 
month by selling milk and some of the products of 
his fields, like pulse, brinjal, palval, and other vege- 
tables. He paid rent at fixed periods to the zamindar, 
or landlord, for the ground o^ which his house stood, 
and for the fields whi^l^ "»' .ilfi"of.p/9 He borrowed 
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money from the mahijan, or the money-lender, when 
funds were a miaufi quantity; and though he con- 
sulted sometimes with his son, the task of making 
botli ends meet never fell on the shoulders of Grovinda 
during the lifetime of his father. 

Next to Badan, Alanga had had the largest sheure 
of care and anxiety in the managentient of the 
family; indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
Badan did nothing without consulting his mother, 
who was endued with no little amount of common 
sense. Sundari, though the wife of the master of 
the house, had never been its mistress. That post 
was always filled by Alanga, without, however, the 
slightest jealousy on Sundari's part ; indeed, Sundari 
often expressed her thankfulness for the privilege 
of being under the guidance of so wise and bo 
affectionate a mother-in-law. 

But all this now underwent a change. Badan 
has been gathered to his fathers, and Alanga has 
fallen a victim to the " Moloch of the East.^' 
According to Hindu manners and customs, it was 
Kalamanik^s business to take Badan^s place in the 
household; but though he was a brave fellow, and 
the sturdiest ploughman in all E[anchanpur, his 
defective intelligence incapacitated him for the task. 
Govinda therefore became the master of the house, 
and his mother Sundari the grihini or mistress. 
Hithei'to Govinda had lived without anxiety. The 
colour and complexion of his life underwent a change 
immediately on the death of his father. How to 
support the family entrusted to his care became 
now the problem of his life. 

At such a time it may not be deemed unseason- 
able briefly to glance at the situation in which 
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Govinda now found himself. There has been no 
change in his homestead. There is the same big 
hut, mth its two compartments, one serving as a 
dormitory, and the other as a refectory, or rather 
store-room; there is the hut, in the verandah of 
which is the homely pedal; there is the third hut, 
which now serves the double purpose of a kitchen 
and a sleeping-room for Kalamanik; and there also 
stands the cow-house as before. It is imnecessary 
to remark that death had made havoc of the family. 
Gay&rdm had been bitten to death by a serpent; 
Badan had been carried off by fever; and Alanga 
had died on the "holy field'' of Oiissa. M41ati 
was in her husband's house at Durg4nagar, and 
Iduri, having become a mendicant, was wandering 
about the country in the company of her pious lover 
Prem Bhakta. There remained now our hero, his 
mother Sundari, his wife Dhanamani, and his uncle 
Kalamanik, who was still living in single blessedness. 

The fields which Govinda cultivated were pre- 
cisely those which his father had tilled; there was 
neither increase nor diminution in the number of 
hifjlids. Govinda, however, commenced life with one 
serious drawback. His father had bequeathed to 
him the legacy of a small debt, which had been 
considerably increased by Govinda having had to 
celebrate in succession the funeral ceremonies of his 
father and grandmother. What made the burden of 
the debt galling was that it was contracted at a 
heavy rate of interest, namely, two pice a rupee per 
mensem, that is, thirty-seven and a half per cent, 
per annum, though the rate, as it was the usual one, 
was not regarded as extravagant by any mahajan 
or money-lender. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE ZAMINDAB OF EANCHANPUB. 

Onr laird gets in his laoked rents. 
His coals, his kain, an' a' his stents ; 
He rises when he likes himsel ; 
His flunkies answer at the bell. 

The Twa Dogs, 

One morning as Govinda was sitting at the door of 
Ills house, smoking and engaged in thought, he was 
accosted by a person who had a thick bamboo dub 
in one hand and a bit of paper in the other. The 
person who came up to Govinda was of stalwart size, 
being six feet in height, with a fine pair of mous- 
taches which joined the whiskers descending from the 
temples, and a thick beard brushed upwards. It was 
evident from his dress and features that he was not 
a Bengali, but a native of the North- Western Pro- 
vinces. Hanuman Singha, for that was the name of 
the person who accosted Govinda, was one of the 
officers, or nagodis, of the zamindar of E[4nchanpur, 
whose business was to bring them over to the 
gomastd, who received rent and gave receipts. 

^^And what is that in your hand, HamunStt 
Sing ? '^ asked Govinda. 

^^In this paper is put down your share of the 
mdthot which is being levied from every raiyat on 
account of the approaching marriage of the son of 
•the zamindar in February next.'' 

*^ Mdthot ! dear me ! how can I pay mcUhot, when 
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I am in arrears to the zamindar for rent, and largely 
in debt to other parties, chiefly on account of the 
funeral obsequies of my father and grandmother?'^ 

'•'It is not much you will have to pay; and be- 
sides it is only once in a way, as the Eaya Chaud- 
huri^s son is not going every now and then to get 
married. You, along with other rdiyats, are to pay 
only two annas for every rupee of rent you give to 
the Talukddr. The amount of your rent is forty 
rupees per annum, and surely it is not too much for 
you to give five rupees/' 

^^ My dear sir, I am not in a position now to give 
any mdthot or ahwab. It is all very well for persons 
well-to-do to pay their cesses. But surely the zamin- 
dar ought not reasonably to expect me to pay any- 
thing of the sort, since now I am in great distress. 
You speak of five tdkds not being too much, I can- 
not give five cowries.'' 

"But you must give. It is the order of your 
zamindar. Any how, you must produce the five rupees 
either by begging, or borrowing, or mortgaging the 
ornaments of your wife, or selling your brass vessels.^' 

"You go and tell the gomastd that I am unable 
to pay." 

" What a fine fellow you are ! You have become 
wiser than your father, who regularly paid every 
vidthot demanded by his landlord. Come now, and 
get me the five rupees." 

"Am I joking with you, Hanuman Sing? I have 
no money in tho honse. If you make a diligent 
search through the house you will not find even five 
payasas. Go and tell the zamindar when I have 
means 1^11 pay ; at present I can't pay." 

" Well, then, you you^^^l^^ pott>o qnr" pj]! ^j^^ zamin- 

s 
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dar. And if you don't come willingly, I have orders 
to take you by force/' 

Govinda, perceiving that resistance was hopeless, 
agreed to go. He put away the hookah, took Ms 
gdmchhd, put it on his left shoulder, and went wiii 
Hanuman Singha. 

The house of the zammddr was the largest and 
best building in the village. Its entrance faced the 
south, like most houses in this part of Bengal, as the 
object is to avoid the sharp, cold, north wind in 
winter, and to get the benefit as much as possible of 
the delicious south wind which blows during summer. 
The outer gate of the mansion was built of solid 
masonry, with a colossal door of sal wood, studded 
with huge nails, surmounted with the figure, in 
stucco and plaster, of a lion. As you go within 
through the gate, you see before you a courtyard of 
about sixty feet square, on the north of which is a 
large hall, and on the east and west suites of small 
rooms, extending from the sides of the hall, and 
meeting the long and high wall, in the middle of 
which is the gate. This part of the house, including 
the courtyard, the hall, and the suites of rooms on 
the sides, is called Kdchhdri hd^i (Cutcherry-house), 
where the zamindar holds his court, and transacts all 
affairs regarding his zamindari. The hall is covered 
with satranajas, or Indian carpets, in the middle of 
which sits the zamindar, propped up by pillows on 
all sides ; the clivdna, the gomastd, and other ofl&cials 
squatting at distances varying according to their 
rank. Beyond this hall, and further to the north, is 
another courtyard of equal area with the first, in 
front of which is a spacious hall, called the ddldn, 
supported by arches, and on the two sides of which 
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are covered verandalis, two stories high, consisting of 
several small rooms. This part of the house is called 
the BdMr-hddi (outer-house), or the Ddldn-hadL 
The Ddlduy properly so called, is used only on great 
religious festivals; the images are placed there, and 
all sorts of dramatic and pantomimic exhibitions are 
made in the open courtyard below, which on such 
occasions is covered with a large cloth canopy, called 
chaiidrdtapa or moonshade. The hall of the Kdch- 
chdri'hddi opens into the courtyard of the JOdldn- 
hddi ; but the regular entrance into the latter is by 
a lane on the left of the hall. Beyond the Ddldn- 
hddi is a third courtyard of exactly the same area 
with that of the other two, which is built round on 
all sides with covered verandahs similar to those in 
the Bdldn-hddij two stories high, containing a large 
number of small rooms, with very few windows. 
This part of the house is called the antahjpura, or 
the andar-mahal^ or the zenana, properly so called. 
There are the women's apartments, visited only by 
the light of the sun. 

Govinda passed through the lion-gate of this 
huge pile of brick and mortar, walked on to the door 
of the hall, and putting his sheet round his neck, 
'made obeisance to the zamindar, who was leaning 
on one of those bolsters called tdhids, but which 
looked more like a huge bale of cotton than a pillow. 
The zamindar was a large-built man, taller than 
ordinary Bengalis, and proportionately corpulent. 
He was sitting like a lion couchant. His eyes 
first attracted the notice of every one that approached 
him. Bright, large, and rolling, they seemed to 
be sending forth every moment flashes of lightning 
rage; and the sturdiest peasant of Kanchanpur has 
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confessed that there is no standing the fire of those 
two dreadful batteries. His voice was singularly 
powerful, of immense volume, and sounded, when 
he was in a tempest of rage, like the artillery of 
lieaven. The silver streaks in his hair showed 
that he was between forty and fifty years of age. 
Jayachand Raya Chauduri (for such was the name 
of the zamindar of Kanchanpur) was, strictly speak- 
ing, not a zamindar, but a middle man, for he only 
held a Pattanitdluk under his Highness the Maharaja 
of Vardhamana ; but though he was only a Pattaniddr, 
he was usually called the zamindar of K&nchanpnr 
and of scores of other villages lying round about. 
Ho paid 2,000 rupees a year to the Mahdrdjd for the 
village of Kanchanpur : but it was generally be- 
lieved that he himself realised in rents about three 
times that amount. For the whole of his zamindari, 
or rather pattani, he gave eighty thousand rupees 
to the Raja, but he himseK has admitted that after 
paying the Sadar Jama, his own net profit amounted 
to the round sum of two lakhs, or £20,000 a year. 
Such immense profit could only be obtained by a 
system of rack renting, of illegal extortion, and of 
cruel oppression; and it must be admitted that 
Jaya Chand belonged to a class of zamindars who 
were the greatest curses to their country. Not having 
had the benefit of an English education, unacquainted 
with Sanskrit, and possessing only a smattering of 
his mother tongue, he was an ignorant man; and 
the natural selfishness of his character made that 
ignorance dangerous to those husbandmei> who had 
tlio misfortune of being his tenants. TJnscrupulons 
in his character, he did not hesitate to have recourse 
to any means, however illegal or dishonourable, to 
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jrew out of his raiyats as much money as he could, 
f the Haptam and the Pancham he often took 
ivantage ; and many were the raiyats who were 
lined by his oppression. By forgery, by chicanery, 
y all sorts of fraud — ^f or Jaya Chand stuck at nothing 
-he deprived many a poor man of his Idhhrdj, and 
lough by religion a Hindu, he did not hesitate to 
)b many a poor Brahmana of his Brahmotra. He 
^as the object of universal dread. His name was 
ever pronounced by his raiyats except with exe- 
rations ; and he was so much feared that it is said 
iiat at his name the tiger and the cow drank water 
t the same ghat. Such was the man in whose 
resence Govinda now stood with folded hands, and 
rith his sheet round his neck. 

^' Who is there V asked Jaya Chand Eaya 
Jhaudhuri, of his divana. 

"He is Govinda Samanta, the son of Badan,'' 
nswered the divana. 

"He is the son of a worthy father. What does 
e want V^ 

Hanuman Sing, advancing in front, said, 
' Maliaraj ! He refuses to pay the mdthot for the 
larriage of your worship's son. I have therefore 
►rought him before Khodawand.'^ 

"Eefuses to pay mdthot! Is there any raiyat 
f mine who dare refuse to pay any mdthot I choose 
impose ? Did you not say, he is the son of Badan 
Jamanta ? Badan was one of the best and most 
'bedient of my raiyats. Is this fellow his own son ? 
Vho has put such high notions into his head ?" 

The divaua now whispered to his master that 
le had heard Govinda had as a boy attended the 
ame schoolmaster's pdthsdld for some years. The 
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zamindar, darting a fierce glance on Govinda, said, 
"So you have become a Fanditay and your eyes have 
got opened, therefore you refuse to pay the 
mdthot, I must forbid Eama Rupa to teach any 
peasants^ sons; if he persists in doing it, I must 
break his other leg, fool that he is/' 

Govinda said in a faint voice, ''O, Incarnation 
of Justice ! I have not refused to pay. I dare not 
refuse. I only said I am unable to pay at present. 
On account of the funeral ceremonies of my father 
and grandmother, I have got largely into debt, and 
my rent will be again shortly due. I will pay the 
mdthot afterwards, when I am able.'' 

"Now, hold your tongue. This is my order. 
Within three days you must pay the mdtlwL If you 
fail to pay within that time, you shall be brought 
here with your hands tied. Remember that. Divana, 
let the fellow go." 

I beg the reader not to run away with the idea 
that all zamindars of Bengal are like Jaya Chand 
Raya Chaudhuri, of Kanchanpur. Amongst land- 
holders, as amongst every class of men, there are 
black sheep as well as white. . Before this story is 
wound up I hope to present to the reader the picture 
of a just, humane, and philanthropic zamindar — ^the 
father of his people; but the lines of our hero had 
fallen on unpleasant places, and it was his fate — ^so 
Govinda expressed himself — ^to have his homestead 
in the zamindari of a man who was a Bengal tiger 
in human shape. 



CHAPTER XL. 

FOUnOS AT THI SMITHY. 

Low lies that house where tohaceo inspired, 
Where grey-beard mirth, and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their weed w^it round. 

The Deserted Village^ 

It is eyening. The snn has long ago gone in his fiery ' 
car behind Mount Sumeru; the cows have retnmed 
from the fields^ and have been shut np in their house ; 
the birds have slunk into their nests ; the women of 
K4nchanpur haye " shown the lamp '^ in all the rooms 
of their houses, to scare away ghosts and other evil , 
spirits which might lurk in them; and most of the 
peasantry, after the day^s toil, are either smoking in 
their huts or making preparations for their supper. 
Kavera, however, and his son Nanda, are busy as in 
the day ; for their toil knows no intermission except in 
the dead of night. It is true that the people who 
frequented the smithy during the day for little jobs 
are no longer there, but their place has been taken 
up by friends who have come to enjoy an evening chat. 
But, friends or no friends, the father and son are 
never unmindful of their own business. Vulcan senior 
and junior have just taken out of the forge a large 
piece of iron, glowing and red-hot, have put it on the 
anvil, and are belabouring it with their hammers 
and scattering about particles of incandescent matter. 
£wish! swish! swish! go the paternal and the filial 
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liammers^ till the sound becomes changed, after the 
iron had cooled and been dipped in water, into c?fcip- 
dlidp ! dliip'dhdp ! dhip-dhap ! While Kuvera and 
his son were at this exciting work, four or five people 
were sitting on a mat in the room. There was Kipila, 
the carpenter; Madan, the grocer; Chatura, the barber; 
Easamaya, the confectioner ; and Bokaram, the weaver. 
After the hammering had stopped and the piece of 
iron had been again put into the forge, Kapila said to 
Nanda — ^^Have you heard that Govinda was taken 
this morning before the jamiddr^' [Hindu Bengali 
peasants always call the landholder jamiddry and not 
zaminddr'] , ^* and warned that if he did not pay the 
mdthot within three days, he would be handcuffed and 
taken before the jamiddr ? ^^ 

"Yes, sdngdt told me on his return from the 
jamidar^s house. It is a great shame that poor 
people should be oppressed in this way. I do not 
think, however, that sdngdt should yield in this 
matter. What have we to do with the marriage of 
the son of the jamidar? That is an affair of his. 
own. Why should we pay its expenses ? '' 

"But is it prudent not to pay? The jamidar is- 
a rich man; he has a band of Idthidls [club-men] 
under him. How can a poor man, like handhu, cope 
with him.^^ 

Nanda, greatly excited, took hold of his hammer 
and said, "I wish I could give a blow of this on 
the jamidar' s fat belly and send him to the house- 
of Yama [the king of death] . What have we to do 
with his son's marriage ? What have we to do with 
mdthots or abwabs ? We will only pay the rent 
fixed by the Kompdni Bdhddur [The East India. 
Company].'^ Chatura, the barber, giving a sarcastic 
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tmile^ said — " Well done, Nanda ! You are a great 
lero ! You show your heroism in .the comer of 
pur hut. You are a true 'palm-leaf SepcTjr^ — 
i very cheap sort of a horol But here comes 
oroyinda " 

Oovinda. ^^ Sdngdt! You are very indiscreet. 
Don^t you know that the jamid&r's spies are all 
ibout? If what you said just now were reported 
x> him by an enemy, it would go hard with you, 
Don^t speak so loud, for aught I know somebody 
nay be listening from behind the wall.'' 

NaTida. "I don't care if it is reported to -the 
amidar. It is impossible to bear all this oppression, 
Es injustice knows no. bounds. Is there no God 
n the heavens ? All the raiyats havo got their 
jones fried through oppression. The Br&hmanas 
ire cursing him loud, taking the sacred pcdta in 
heir hands, and looking up towards the sun. It is 
ime we all made a dharmaghaf and refused to pay 
ho iniquitous mdthot. What say you, sdngdt?'' 

Govinda. "What you say, sdngdt, is all true. 
;t is no doubt a terrible oppression. But what can 
ve do? He is rich and powerful, and we are poor 
)eople. How can we fight with him ? " 

Nanda. " Then I suppose you mean to pay the 

Goctnda. "I have no choice in the matter. If 
'. refuse to pay, ho will ill-treat me, perhaps imprison 
no, and possibly set my house on fire; and it will 
)e impossible to get justice done." 

Nanda. "I say, is there no one above? Will 
:Ie not punish the wicked jamidar ? " 

GoL'iiida. " I believe the gods punish wicked 
neu. But we do not see that in this life. Perhaps 
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in his next birtli lie may be punished. But I see 
no hope of his being punished in this life/' 

Ka/pila, "Friend, you are quite right. There 
is no use opposing the jamidar. You should any- 
how pay down the mdthot. You cannot prevail 
against the mighty.^' 

Madan, " No one is more against the iniquitous 
mdthot than I am. The jamidar has no right to 
impose this cess on us. But how can we success- 
fully fight against him ? Therefore my opinion is 
that wo should quietly pay the cess.'^ 

Nanda. " But why not make a dharmaghat ? " 

Govinda. "That is easily said; but with whom 
will you make dharmaghat? Will all the people 
of the village agree with us? Don't you know 
that fifteen annas (fifteen sixteenths), of the people 
through fear of the jamidar will not join us, if we 
refuse to pay ? And of what use will a dharmaghM 
of half-a-dozen persons be ? You are very bold, 
sdngdt, but you want discretion.'' 

BoJcdrdm. " I don't understand about dharmaghat 
or farmaghat. I know this, that, if we don't pay 
the mdthot, we shall be ruined. Besides, it is useless 
fighting against fate. It is his fate to be a jamidar, 
and it is our fate to be his raiyats ; we must, there- 
fore, submit to his exactions, whether just or unjust." 

Nanda, " Well said ! you, Bokardm, are a true 
hero. Sdhdsh ! sdhdsh ! " 

Bohdrdm, "You need not ridicule me. I do 
not see any difference between you and me. In 
talk, you are as big as a mountain, but in action, 
you are like a mustard-seed. I know your father 
will at last pay the mdthot. Then of what use is 
this boastiQg ? ■" 
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Nanda. "If my father pays the mdthot, it will 
"be without my consent; and, as he is the head of 
his family, he can certainly do whatever he likes; 
but his paying or not paying will not alter my views. 
But, here comes uncle Manik, I am much mistaken 
if he consents to Govinda^s paying the wMhot. What 
say you, uncle Manik ? ^^ 

KdlamdniJc. " What about, Nanda ? don't bother 
me with questions just now. Let me first take a whiff/' 

Govinda was smoking at the moment Kilamanik 
entered the room, and he immediately put the hookah 
into his uncle's hands. Amongst the higher and 
middle classes, it would be deemed bad manners for 
a young man to smoke in the presence of his father's 
brother, but it is not considered so amongst the 
labouring classes, and chiefly for this reason, that, 
as they always work together in the field, where 
there can be no privacy, and, as tobacco is the only 
refreshment they enjoy, they are obhged to smoke 
in the presence of their superiors. 

Kala manik gave three or four hard pulls with his 
mouth at the hookah — indeed, the pulls were so hard 
that the halihi blazed up — and then turning towards 
Xiiiida, enquired on what subject he wished to have 
his opinion. 

Nanda, "What other subject can it be, uncle 
Mfinik, except the all engrossing one, of the mdthot ? 
I wish to know whether you are going to pay the 
w/itJiot or not." 

Kdlamdnih, "I thought you knew me too well 
to ask such a question. I consider the mdthot to be 
a most unjust imposition, and, as such, I can never 
submit to it. Forsooth ! because his son is going 
to get married, therefore '~'^. ^'^^^ ^oopl^ ipnst pay 
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the expenses of the wedding ! When the sons of 
poor raiyats get married, pray who pays the expenses ! 
Does the jamidar pay one cowrie ? On the contrary, 
does he not on such occasions expect, and actually 
receive, presents ? Such is the way of the world I 
On the head which is already saturated with oil, 
more oil is poured, whereas we poor folk go entirely 
oilless/^ 

Nanda, ''Well said, uncle Manik. I quite 
agree with you. We should not submit to injustice." 

Kdlamdnih. "That is what I say. But Grovinda 
is like his father. He is a man of peace; he has 
already made up his mind to pay. He is quite 
f lightened by the jamidar's threats. If I were he, 
I would refuse to go again to the jamidar's cutcherry 
and crack the skull of the first fellow that came to 
catch hold of me.^' 

Govinda. "But, uncle, would not that be fool- 
hardiness? I quite agree with you that the imposi- 
tion is unjust and oppressive. But what can I do? 
and what can you do ? If I beat any of the jamidar's 
servants, I shall b© without doubt put in jail. Living 
in water, how can I quarrel with the alligator ? The 
best plan is to live on good terms with him. If I 
resist, I am ruined." 

Ghatura, "That is speaking like a wise man. 
IIow can we, poor and weak as we are, contend with 
the jamidar? Dwarfs as we are, how can we hope 
to catch the moon with pur hands ? Govinda is wise 
in making up his mind to pay.'^ 

Kdlamdnik. '^People say that I am rash, and 
havo not much sense. But it is said of over-sensible 

people, that a string is ^you know the proverb. 

Ko, no; I do not wish to be wise like you alL I 
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should like to see the fellow that dares come to me 
asking for mdthot. Won't I make him drink sour 
milk on the spot, and perhaps send him to the house 
of Tama/' 

Govinda, "Take you good care, uncle, what you 
do. By your boldness you may bring ruin upon our 
family. You are the strongest and bravest man in 
the village, but you cannot fight singly against one 
hundred men ; and the jamidar can muster five 
hundred men against us.'' 

Kdlamdnik, " Don't be apprehensive of me, nephew. 
I am not a fool ; I will not bring ruin upon you." 

Kapila, the handhu, or friend of Govinda, who had 
b9en all this time quietly Hstening to the above 
conversation, said, "Is it not extraordinary that the 
Kompdiii Bahadur allows all this injustice to be in- 
flicted upon us ? Kompdni Bdhddur^s rule is in many 
respects better than the rule of the Mussulmans ; but 
how is it that in this respect it is worse ? How can 
Kompdni Bdhddiir see without concern all this 
oppression of its own subjects by wicked jamidars ?" 

Chat lira. "What a sheep you are, Kapil ! you 
think Kompdni Bdhddiir cares either for our weal or for 
our woe ! Not a bit of it. All that it cares for is the 
regular payment of the Jamd. So long as the jamidar 
regularly pays the Sadar Javid, the Kompdni Bdhddur 
does not enquire how he collects it, or how much he 
collects. Has not the Kompdni BdJiddur armed the 
jamidar with those dreadful weapons, the haptam and 
the pancham, to the ruin of all its raiyats ?" 

Madan, Govinda's mitdj said : ^^ But I have always 
heard old people say that the Kompdni Bahddur is 
just and merciful. How then can it allow the 
jamidars to oppress the raiv^+^^« ^^ -nnpli '^ The Sadar 
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Jant'i which tho jamidar pays is the blood-money of 
the raivats/' 

iln'iti'hi, ^^Tho fact is, though the KompdrU 
Balcubn' is just and merciful, it has made laws on 
tho supposition that the jamidars have common 
honesty and humanity. The Kompdni BdJiddur never 
di'oamt that jamidiirs would be so wicked/^ 

li-ii.'^nmaiia. "But you don^t mean t^ say that all 
aniidiirs ai\^ wicked. The jamidar of my maternal 
uncle in Zilla Hugli is said to be a very good man. 
^ly uncle says that that jamidar is the father of his 
riiiyats. He not only does not exact illegal cesses, 
but in a season of drought, or of inundation, he 
exempts tho raiyats from paying rent.'' 

XiinJa, "I daresay there are a few jamidars of 
that sort. But fifteen annas of them are tyrants. I 
should say fifteen annas three paysas out of the rupee 
are of that sort. They rob the poor, deprive 
Bnihmanas of their rent-free lands, and burn the 
houses of their raiyats. Why does Mother Earth 
suffer these niiscrcants to remain in her lap V 

Gorinda, " Sdngdty you are always hot. Some 
crow ^vill carry your words to the jamidar." 

Xanda. " I don't care if it does." 

Tho conversation detailed above was followed by ft 
g-ame of cards called G-rdbu — ^Nanda and Grovinda being 
l)artnei'3 on one side, and Chatura and Madan on the 
other; the rest of the assembly ranged themselves 
under the one party or tho other as spectators. As 
Chatura was tho best player of them all, his party 
won, ha\^ing hoisted no less than three sixes and two 
fives to the disgrace of the other party. When the 
winning party hoisted a six, *great was their joy, which 
they expressed by a loud clapping of hands. Not ft 
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drop of wine or any spirituous liquor had ever gone 
down the throat of any of these rural players — their 
only refreshment was the hookah, which ever and anon 
went round. It was almost midnight when our village^ 
statesmen arose and went to their houses. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

BEFORE THE ZAMINDAE. 

IVo noticed, on our laird's conrt-day, 
An' mony a time my heart's been wae, 
Poor tenant bodies, scant o' cash, 
How they maun thole a factor's snash : 
H'll stamp an* threaten, curse an' swear, 
H'll apprehend them, poind their gear ; 
While they maun stan', wi' aspect humble, 
An' hear it a', an' fear an* tremble. 

The Twa Dogs. 

The next two days G-ovinda spent in earnestly debating 
in his mind whether he should pay the cess or not, and 
he found no little dijficulty in making up his mind. 
In his own house he had talk on the subject with his 
mother and his uncle, and they were of opposite views 
— the mother urging him to pay, and the uncle insist- 
ing on not paying and on abiding the consequences. 
The arguments of Sundari may be thus summed up :— 
^^ It is a dangerous thing to incur the displeasure of 
a powerful man, and especially of one^s rajah. The 
jamidar can ruin us, can seize the crop in the field 
on pretence of arrears of rent, can carry away our 
cattle, can sell our houses, can imprison us, can kill 
us. How can you, then, my son, incur the displeasure 
of such a man ? Fishes cannot afford to be on bad 
terms with the alligator of the tank.'' Kalamanik, 
on the other hand, thought it would be great cowardice 
to submit to so iniquitous an exaction. He broke out 
against the zamindar in a most violent manner, calling 
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him his brother-in-law (wife's brother), and describing 
him as the greatest sinner upon earth. Govinda's 
father-in-law, Padma Lochan, was of the same opinion 
with his mother, thinking it madness not to pay. He 
moreover told Govinda that he must not put faith 
in the empty .declarations of people, some of whom^ 
though they use tall language, submit at last; and 
that not a few people were mischievously inclined 
towards him, dissuadmg him from paying the mdthot 
only that they might witness Govinda's ruin. On the 
whole Govinda thought it wise and expedient to make 
up his mind to submit to the zamindar's exaction, but 
at the same time he determined to tell the landlord to 
his face at the time of payment that the imposition 
was illegal and unjust. 

On the appointed day, at about eight o'clock 
in the morning, Hanuman Singha called at the house 
of Govinda, and said that he was wanted at the 
zamindar's cutcherry. Tying the amount of the 
mdthot in his dhuti round his waist, he followed 
the tdidgir. The zamindar was seated in his usual 
place, surrounded by the divana, the gomasta, and 
others. Govinda, putting his bathing-towel round 
his neck, made obeisance to him by touching the 
ground with his forehead. The divana said, 

^^ Well, Samanta, have you brought the mdtho{ 
with you ? " 

Govinda, " If the divana maJidsdyd were to 
forgive mo I should feel greatly obliged, as I am 
largely in debt.^' 

Zamlnddr, ''You scoundrel, you still talk of 
being excused? It is only in consequence of your 
father, who was a good tenant. +hat you escaped with 
impunity three days agv. '^^"-- '^^ "^^sec* to pay 
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tlio cess. I mean to pimish you well for delaying 
to pay, and for doing an infinite deal of mischief 
among my tenants, whom you were trying to dis- 
suade from paying/' 

Govinda. ^^ O, Incarnation of Justice ! I never 
attempted to dissuade anyone from paying/' 

Zaminddr. "Haramzada! I am well informed, 
you did try. Did you not hold nocturnal meetings 
to discuss this subject ? And did you not use 
threatening language towards me?'' 

Govinda. "I never used threatening language 
towards your worship." 

Zaminddr. ^^ You did, you rascal; and if you 
again deny it you will be beaten with shoes. You 
mean to say you did not hold meetings at night 
for abusing me ? " 

Govinda. " I do not know of any meeting 
especially held for the purpose of discussing the 
subject of the mdfliot, or of abusing your lordship." 

Zaminddr. " Were you not present in the shop 
of Kuvera the blacksmith two nights ago? and did 
you not abuse me then ? " 

Govinda. "I happened to be there that night, 
as I am there almost every evening, but there was 
no meeting especially called; and I never said one 
word against your worship, Incarnation of 
Justice." 

Zaminddr. ^^I repeat, if you deny it, you will 
immediately get shoe-beating." 

The divana now suggested that perhaps it was 
not Govinda, but some other person at the meeting 
that abused the zamindar, though he must have 
heard it with approbation. 

Zaminddr. ^^No, I am sure it was this wicked 
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fellow who used threatening language. Well, if he 
did not, let him name the party who did/' 

Untruthfulness not being regarded by the Bengal 
raiyat as dishonourable, especially in dealings with 
landlords, Govinda had no hesitation in saying that 
no one at the meeting abused the zamindar. The 
zamindar, who had leceived from some unknown 
person an account, with considerable additions, of 
the talk at the smithy, became now furious, and was 
almost going to strike Govinda, when the divana 
interposed, and represented that he was too mean 
a person to deserve the distinction of being beaten 
personally by the great zamindar himself. The 
divana then ordered Govinda to pay down the mdthot 
and go away. While in the act of untying the 
money from his dhuti, he said, ^' I am paying the 
cess; but the imposition is an unjust one. It is 
contrary to the laws of the Kompdni Bahadur.^' The 
zamindar could no longer restrain his anger, but 
got up, and taking into his hand one of his own 
slippers, struck Govinda with it, abusing him at the 
same time somewhat in the following strain : ^^ You, 
wife^s brother, ungrateful wretch, you accuse me of 
injustice ! You, ghost of a peasant, you pretend 
to be versed in law ; you dare teach me my duty ! 
I will shorten your mouth by shoe-beating. This 
is only the beginning of your misfortunes. Worse 
calamities are in store for you. I will ruin you till 
dogs and jackals weep and howl at your misery ."'^ 
Govinda had not courage enough to make any reply 
to this castigation and this outburst — ^indeed, he had 
already shown more than the average courage of 
Bengali peasants. He quietly h'^ve the castigation 
and swallowed the ^'nenlt.. -nnt^n hia lyes and that 
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j)art of his body to which the shoe had been appUed, 
paid down the cess, and left the cutcheny. 

The zamindiir and the divana now entered into 
a conversation as to the extent of dissafE^ction created 
in the vilhige, and both of them dwelt on the 
necessity of severely punishing E[dlanianik who, it 
was said, was doing more mischief than any other 
man. The gomasta mentioned the name of the 
young blacksmith as another dangerous fellow, who 
was always speaking against the zamindar; but the 
divana, w^ho was kindly disposed towards Kuvera, 
Nanda's father, represented that the lad was in- 
discreet, using always high-flown words, but that he 
did no mischief, as he exercised no influence in the 
vilhngo. There was no doubt, however, of the guilt 
of Kalamanik. It was only through his repre- 
sentations that Govinda had at first refused to pay 
tlie cess, and there could be no reasonable doubt 
tliat lie was endeavoming to prejudice the other 
raiyats a^fainst their landlord. But how was he to 
be punished? He was a most determined and 
obstinate character; and as to personal strength, 
lie had such an uncommonly powerful body, that he 
was more than a match for any three men in the 
village. It was deemed necessary, however, that he 
should be somehow punished. The zamindar im- 
mediately ordered Hanuman Singha, who was in 
attendance, to go in search of Kalamdnik, and to 
tell him that his landlord wanted to see him. The 
divana said that Kalamanik was not likely to obey 
the summons, and that it would be necessary to send 
at least a dozen men to catch hold of him. The 
zamindar replied that should Kalamanik refuse to 
come, severer measures must be resorted to; but 
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it was expedient in the first instance to liave recourse 
to less coercive measures, 

Hanuman Singha, accordingly, went in search, of 
Elalamanik, whom he found in the field busUj engaged 
in watering a field of sugar-cane. Seeing the zamin- 
dar's taidgir, he said, " Hallo, Hanuman Sing ! what 
brings you here?'^ 

Hanu. "I have come in search of you, Manik 
Samanta/' 

Kdla, ^^In search of me! What havo you to 
do with me?'' 

Hanu. ^^The jamidar wishes to see you/' 

Kdla. "The jamidar wishes to see me! What 
have I to do with the jamidar ? I owe him nothing 
He may have to do with Govinda; but what on 
earth have I to do with him?'' 

Hamo, " I do not know the reason why he has 
sent for you. I simply obey orders." 

Kdla. "I am not the jamidar's servant that I 
should go to him at his bidding. Go and tell him 
I am watering my fields, and have now no leisure 
to go to the cutcherry." 

Hanu. " I advise you to come with me. Why 
should you incur the displeasure of the jamidar for 
nothing ? There is, surely, no harm in going to 
him. He will not eat you up." 

Kdla. " Eat me up ! I should like to see him 
try to eat me up. Should he succeed in swallowing 
me up, he would die of a pain in his stomach. 
Whereas I can swallow and digest many jamidars 
like Jaya Chand Raya Chaudhuri. Manik Samanta 
is too tough to be easily digested. Do you go and 
<jonvey my reply to his summons." 

So saying, K^lamanik went on, with greater 
energy than before, wi^-^ '^'^ ^nvV of irrigation. 



CHAPTER XLIL 



THE INDIGNATION MEBTmar 



Thou knowest the discontent, 
The ill-pent murmurs, which this man's oppression) 
llis cruelty and avarice, hath provok'd 
Amongst all honest hearts in Schwytz. 

Schillbe's Wilhelm TeZZ, 

Amongst tlie peasantry of Western Bengal there is 
not a braver nor a more independent class than the 
TJgra-Kshatrijas, or Aguris, the caste of which our 
hero was a member. Somewhat fairer in complexion 
than Bengal peasants in general, better bmlt, and 
more muscular in their corporeal, they are known 
to be a bold and somewhat fierce race, and less 
patient of any injustice or oppression -than the 
ordinary Bengali raiyat, who is content quietly to 
submit, even without a protest, to any amount of 
kicking. The phrase Agurir gondr^ or the *'Aguri 
buUy,'^ which has passed into a proverb, indicates 
that the Aguris are, in the estimation of their countiy- 
men, a hot-blooded class ; that they are fearless and 
determined in their character, and that they resent 
the slightest insult that is offered them. Fewer in 
numbers than the Sadgopa class, which constitutes 
the bulk of the Vardhamana peasantry, they are a 
compact and united band; and there is amongst 
them a sort of espHt de corps which is hardly to be 
found in any other class of Bengalis. Naturally 
stronger and more industrious than other husband- 
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men^ the Agnris^ aa a class^ are ia better circxim- 
stances than the rest of the peasantry^ and^ in 
conseqaence of their superior wealth, display a 
correspondingly higher spirit of independence. Hence 
it is not to be wondered at that the zamindar^s 
treatment of Govinda should rouse the indignation 
of all the Aguris of Kanchanpur. Shoe-beatizi^ is 
looked upon as a most degrading punishment, fit 
only for the lowest classes of the people; and by 
how much the Aguris deemed themselyes to be 
better than Bdgdis, DomSy and Hd^, by so much 
was their indi^tiozt roused at the insult offered to 
one of their tribe. KalaTnanik, when on his return 
from irrigating the sugar-cane field he heard of the 
shoe-beating, became almost insane with rage; he 
broke out into the most violent language^ called the 
zamindar all sorts of names, and vowed revenge to 
wipe out the blot with which the honour of the 
family had been tarnished. In the course of the 
day Ld the ensuing evening, aln^ost aU the Ignri 
peasants of the village visited Govinda and Eala- 
manik in their house, expressed sympathy with 
them, regarded Gt)viada^s cause as their own, and 
resolved to harass the landlord in every way they 
could. And yet what could they do? There were 
not more than twenty-five families of Aguris in the 
village; and if their number were larger^ how could 
they hope to be successful in a contest with a 
zamindar, whose raiyats numbered by thousands, 
and who had an organised Idthidl band of at least 
one hundred able-bodied men? Nor were the 
Sadgojpas and other classes of husbandmen on the 
side of the Aguris. Accustomed as many of them 
were to be daily beaten, cuffed, and kicked by the 
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zamindar and his deputies, they were strangers to 
that sense of honour which animated Govinda and 
his caste-men. So far from sympathising with 
them, they looked upon the Aguris as a very 
thin-skinned class, who made much ado about 
nothing. 

In the days of which we are treating (and it is 
about twenty-five years ago), it was hopeless for a 
raiyat, or any number of raiyats, to cope successfully 
with zamindars. The zamindars were armed with 
tremendous powers by the British Government, espe- 
cially by Regulation VII. of 1799 and V. of 1812, 
which empowered them uot only to distrain the crops 
and cattle and all the property of tenants who are in 
arrears of rent, or supposed to be so, but to compel 
them to attend their cutcherries, and to imprison them. 
And the zamindars of those days were not generally 
an honourable class. They made false charges againsfc 
their tenants, refused to give receipts for rents received, 
and had recourse to perjury, chicanery, forgery, and 
the thousand and one arts of knavery for their own 
aggrandizement and the destruction of the peasantry. 
Nor were the peasantry spirited enough to oppose the 
landlords in their high-handed measures. We have 
represented the Aguris to be a spirited and brave 
class; but it must be remembered that they were 
spirited compared only with other Bengali raiyats, 
and Bengali raiyats are, as a rule, a sheepish and 
submissive race. Were Bengal peasants like Irish 
cottiers, Orangemen, Ribbonmen, and the rest, zamin- 
dari oppression would be impossible. An old husband- 
man of the Aguri caste, speaking in reference to the 
mode in which they should endeavour to harass the 
zamindar, said — " As most of us have already paid the 
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cess, it will not do to prevent the rest from paying 
it. In what precise way, then, should we vex the 
landlord ?^^ 

Kdlamdnih. "Id. my opinion, the best mode 
would be to deliver by one stroke Mother Earth 
of so heavy a burden as the wretch whom we call 
our raja. I could undertake by one blow of my 
club to dash out his brains/' 

The Old Peasant. "Manik Samanta, I fear you 
wiU by your rashness bring all of us into great 
trouble. Should you kill the jamidar, you will 
get yourseK suspended from the gallows at Vardha- 
mana, and some of us will perhaps b^ imprisoned for 
life or transported beyond the Black Water.'' 

Kdlamdnih. " Mamk Samanta will never do busi- 
ness in such an awkward manner as to imperil either 
his own life or the lives of his friends. The act will 
be done, but the hand that will do it will not be seen." 
The Old Peasant. " My son — I am old enough to 
be your father — dismiss such a horrid thought from 
your mind; do not imbrue your hand in the blood 
of a fellow-creature. The gods will punish him. It 
is not for us to anticipate the decree of fate. We 
should content ourselves with giving him all sorts 
of petty annoyances." 

Kdlamdnih. "But have you heard that I have 
personally given mortal offence to the jamidar ? He 
sent for me through Hanuman Sing, and I refused 
to go." 

The Old Peasant. ^^What did he send for you 
for ? Did Hanuman Sing not teU you the reason 
why you had been called?" 

Kdlamdnih. "No reason was given, and it was 
therefore I refused t'" .- T^'""^ T Vtiqw the reason 
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why. Some miscliievous fellow, some tale-bearer, 
must have reported to eitlier the jamidar or the 
divana, what I said the other night at Kuvera's 
shop. I am supposed to he the ringleader; and 
the creator of disaffection.^' 

The Old Peasant, '' Ton were quite right in 
refusing to go. If yon had gone you would 
perhaps have been dishonoured. Yon might have 
been beaten with shoes or imprisoned.^' 

Kcilamdnik. ^* Ah well ! let ine see. If my 
name be Manik Samanta, the jamidar will have to 
rue his treatment of Grovinda.'' 

The Aguri husbandmen of Kanchanpur, however, 
did not determine upon the mode in which they 
should wreak vengeance on th ezamindar. But Kala- 
manik seemed to revolve some scheme in his mind. 
From the next day he seldom went to work in the 
field, but was seen to go about much in the neigh- 
bouring villages. Not unfrequently he left Kan- 
chanpur early in the morning, long before sunrise, 
and returned at night. Govinda could not but notice 
this circumstance, but as E[alamanik kept quiet when 
questioned about the matter, he thought it proper 
not to make any further inquiry. 



CHAPTER XLHI. 

FIBE [ ITBe! 

Why flames yon summifc — why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ?— 
'Tis the fire-shower of rain. 

Cajwphell, 

E night when Govinda and the women were 
t asleep, and when Kalamanik lay half-awake 

his bed, tossing from side to side, partly on 
lonnt of the snltry heat of the weather, and partly 

account of the bite of that little creature (the 
nex lectularius) which infests in shoals the 
•mitories of poor people in Bengal as in England^ 
b whose inodorous name in vernacular Anglo- 
son we dare not mention in this history, in the 
mt of some English lady honouring it with a 
rusal — I say when Kalamanik was in this state, 
half- drowsy ears were assailed by the loud 
[•kings of the house-dog Bagha. As Bagha was 
'j in the habit of setting up such a loud howl at 
) dead of night, Kalamanik thought it strange; 
i the idea suddenly crossed his mind that some 
rglar might be, with a view to theft, making a 
ie in the wall of the big hut where the valuables 

the house were deposited. Fruding that the 
rking was becoming louder and louder, he got up 
m his bed, took in his hand his baniboo-club 
ich stood in a corner, o^jprior? .Vip ^o^r ^r\(\ went 
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softly and slowly into the lane beliind the huts. 
Scarcely had he entered the lane when two men . 
rushed past him in great haste, and ran away with 
as great speed as their heels could carry them. One 
of these men he distinctly recognized — ^for the moon 
was still in the heavens though not far from the 
horizon — to be Bhima Katal, the head of the 
zamindar^s band of club-men. Kalamanik called out 
and said; '' Bhime ! Bhime ! Thief ! Thief.'' But at 
that dead hour of night no one responded to the 
call, as all his neighbours were asleep. He at first 
thought of pursuing the two men, but finding they 
had already gone a great distance alongside the tank 
far into the mango-grove, he gave up the idea, and 
went round to the back-side of the big hut to see 
whether any hole had been bored. On going to the 
south-east comer, he found to his horror that the 
thatch was on fire. His first thought was to save 
the lives of Govinda, of his wife and children, who 
were all sleeping in the very hut the thatch of 
which was blazing. He rushed back into the house, 
knocked at the door of the big hut with his club, 
at the same time bawling out with all his might, 
^^ Govinda ! Govinda ! get up ! get up ! fire ! fire ! 
the house is on fire!'' Govinda, startled with the 
loud noise at the door, and the crackling noise of 
the thatch overhead, was on his feet in a moment, 
wakened his wife, and rushed out of the room with 
their children in their arms. Kalamanik rushed into 
the room, and seizing with .both hands whatever 
clothes and other valuables he could find, brought 
them out into the open yard. He then ran towards 
the huts of his neighbours, and raised the cry of 
'^Fire ! fire ! get up, neighbours !" Having succeeded 
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in rousing some of his neighbours, he, before their 
arrival, rushed back into the house, and ordered 
Govinda, who by this time -had scarcely realised the 
horror of his situation, to bring halsis of water from 
the tank which, as the reader knows, lay near the 
house, while he himself went up to the thatched 
roof of the big hut, part of which was blazing with 
fire. When Govinda brought the first halsi of water, 
some of the neighbours arrived and assisted in the 
work of putting water on that part of the hut which 
the fire had not yet reached. One of these neigh- 
bours stood at the ghat of the tank and filled the 
Icalsi with water; it was then carried by a relay of 
men from shoulder to shoulder to the top of the 
bamboo ladder where Govinda was standing. Govinda 
put the halsi into the hands of Kalamanik, who 
poured it over the thatch. Kalsi after Icalsi of 
water was in this manner brought and poured on 
the thatch. But the attempt to save a part of the 
hut was in vain. The fire had spread itself to the 
highest part, which is the middle of the thatch, and, 
in spite of the frequent effusion of water, was making 
rapid progress. Kalamanik was obliged to come 
down from the thatch, and resign the hut to the 
flames. Lest the other huts should take fire, they 
were copiously watered in the manner we have 
described. The bullocks and the cows were taken 
out of the cow-house, and put at as great a dis- 
tance as possible from the fire, for it is looked 
upon as a great sin if any member of the bovine 
species is allowed to be burnt; indeed, the penance 
which a householder has to submit to in the event 
of such a catastrophe is far severer than the 
penance he has to submit to if his wife or children 
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are consumed in the flames. In tlie meantime 
the whole of the big hut, which was the best, was 
on fire. The smoke ascended far into the heavens; 
the light which the blazing hut produced, lit up half 
the village ; the sounds of ^^ jphut, phut, doorriy doom" 
which the burning bamboos and palmyra-beams sent 
forth, were heard from a great distance. The news 
of the fire was carried to every part of the village, 
and people from all directions came running to see 
the spectacle. All of them expressed much hp- 
sympathy, but few lent a helping hand. Agni, the 
god of fire, was, however, satisfied with consuming one 
hut, and the conflagration was stayed. Grovinda, 
Kcilamanik, and the other members of the little 
household, spent the remaining hours of the night in 
the open yard in front of the fire yet blazing. They 
had the company of a few sympathising friends like 
Nanda the blacksmith, Kapila the carpenter, Madan 
the grocer, Padma Lochan, Govinda^s father-in-law, 
and a few other Aguris. They had not succeeded 
in saving anything excepting those few articles which 
Kalamanik had brought out. Whatever valuable 
things they had — and they were certainly very few 
— were burnt, including of course all the papers 
and documents belonging to the family. Kalamanik 
told them the events of the night, how the dog 
barked, how he got out of his room suspecting a 
burglar was at his work, how he had met Bhima 
Kotal, the zamindar^s head Idthidl, and another, how 
they ran away, and the rest. All came to the con- 
clusion that the hut had been set on fire by Bhima 
Kotal, doubtless at the bidding of the zamindar. 
Xcxt morning Kalamanik went to the Phdndiddr, or 
police-constable of the village, informed him that his 



tig hut had been reduced to ashes, aud that Bhima 
Kotdl was the incendiary. Bhima Kotal was sent for 
by the constable. Bhinia's wife sent word that her 
husband was away a couple of days at his father- 
in-law's house, which was in a village five miles 
distanb, and that he had not yet returaed. Khoda 
Bnx, tho village PJumffidar, asked Kalamanik how 
he reconciled his own statement with the fact that 
Bhima was not in the village the last two days ; 
but ho and other Agnris who were with him main- 
tained that Bhima was certainly in the Tillage yes- 
terday, and that his wife's statement was false. The 
nest morning Bhima retiirned to Kanchanpnr, for 
he had certainly been away after setting Grovinda'a 
house on fire ; an investigation was held by the 
Pkindiddr, and it was deposed by more than a 
dozen witnesses amongst the zamindar^s retainers 
that Bhima was not in the village the last three 
days, and witaessea from. Bhima's father-in-law's 
village for the last two days j tho PhdncUddr there- 
foro dismissed the case, and, at the bidding of the 
zamindar, did not send any report of it to the 
Daroga of Mantresvar, hia official snperior. Moat 
inhabitants of the village, however, notwithstanding 
this investigation, believed that poor Govinda's house 
had been set on fire by Bhima Sardar by the order 
of the zamindar. The indignation of the Aguria 
was roused still more than ever, and Kalamanik, 
gnashing his teeth in anger, thirsted for ven- 
geance. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE MAHAJAN, 

Go with me to a notary ; seal me there 
Your single bond ; and, in a merry sport. 
If you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair fleshy to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

The Merchomt of Venice. 

How to reconstruct the best hut, reduced to ashes by 
the zamindaF, now formed the great subject of 
Govinda^s anxiety. The walls only were standing; 
the straw-thatch, the bamboo frame-work, the palmyra 
posts and beams, had been all burnt down. The 
cost of erecting such a cottage — and cottages in the 
Vardhamana district are probably better built than 
those of other districts in the country — including the 
raising of the walls, could be hardly less than one 
hundred rupees; but, as the walls and the flooring 
remained intact, the roofing and the palmyra sup- 
ports would alone cost about fifty or sixty rupees. 
Whence could Govinda get such a large sum ? In 
his money-box — for he had a small wooden box, of 
about the length of a span — there was hardly any- 
thing, excepting perhaps one rupee and a few ^x^yasd, 
as it is reckoned ominous to keep the money-box 
quite empty. A peasant, however well-to-do, and 
Govinda was confessedly poor, has no ready money 
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at any time, all his silver being in the shape of orna- 
ments, on the persons of his wife and children, A 
raiyat's wealth consists almost wholly in his mardi 
of paddy, jpdlai of straw, and in his cows and bullocks. 
In all cases of pecuniary diJEculty, the raiyat^s only 
resource is the iron chest of his mahd/an, that is, 
"by way of eminence, the ^^ great man " — the man of 
all men in the village, who gives help to the distressed 
tusbandman in the hour of his need. We have 
selected for the motto of this chapter, the words of 
Sliylock; but the reader must not suppose that all 
mahajans of Bengal are as hard-hearted and inhuman 
as Shakspeare's model Jew. It is true that all 
mahajans, without exception, take usurious interest, 
tut the husbandman gladly pays it; and we do not 
Relieve that, in Bengal at least, the money-lender 
is so much detested by the peasantry as a portion 
of the Indian press represents him to be. Indeed, 
but for the good offices of the mahajan, many a 
Bengal raiyat would have to cool his heels in the 
cells of some prison-house. The very next day after 
his house had been burnt down, Govinda paid a visit 
to his mahajan, who lived at no great distance 
from the smithy of 'Kuvera. 

Golaka Poddar, for that was the name of 
Govinda^ s mahajan, was by caste a Suvarna vanilca, 
that is, the banker caste, though of a lower order than 
that to which the Malliks of Calcutta, and the Lahas, 
Silas and Mandals of Chinsurah belong. He was 
not a svarnahdra, or goldsmith, by caste, though 
his chief business was to make gold and silver orna- 
ments ; and he had the reputation of being the best 
ornament- maker for many miles round. But he was a 
master-goldsmith, ha^*"^' mo.., ji'xp a number of 

u 
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workmen whom he superintended. He also bought 
and sold ingots of gold and silver. He lent money on 
mortgage of silver and gold ornaments, or on interest, 
lie had a shop in the town of Yardhamana in the 
immediate precincts of the Maharaja^s palace, where 
business was carried on by two of his sons. The 
people all declared that Grolaka Poddar was the 
richest man in the village, though nobody would 
have thought so from the sort of house in which ho 
dwelt or from his style of Hving. His house was, 
certainly, surrounded by a high brick-waU, the top 
of which was stuck with broken pieces of bottle, to 
make it difficult for thieves and robbers to climb; 
but there was not on the premises a single brick- 
built room ; there were only several cottages of mud 
thatched with straw, though, it must be admitted 
the fmme-work was of superior workmanship. He 
spent so little upon himself and his family, performed 
so few religious ceremonies requiring some outlay 
of money, bestowed so little charity on either Brah- 
manas or beggars, that he was looked upon as a 
miser of the first water; and his name was never 
pronounced of a morning by anyone, lest the unhappy 
pronouuccr should be deprived that day of his dinner 
for having taken on his lips so unlucky a name. 
Nevertheless, Golaka Poddar was a most respectable 
man; he never cheated any one, and was honest | 
and upright in his dealings. 

When Govinda entered his mahajan^s house, he 
saw Golaka sitting on a mat on the verandah of a 
neat cottage, with a touch-stone in his hand, and a 
piece of gold which he was rubbing against it, in 
order to ascertain its quality. He was dressed in a 
simple dhittiy the upper part of his body being quite 
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aked. He looked like a man more thaii fifty years 
Id ; his cliest was largely covered with hair ; he had 
pectacles on ; and his hair was mottled grey. Raising 
is head and taking off his spectacles, he looked at 
rovinda and said — '^ Well, Samanta, what's the news ? 
am sorry to hear that your big cottage was burnt 
ist night. Has the whole of it been burnt, or only 
part of it ? '^ 

Govinda. "The whole, Poddar mahdsaya. Not 
bit is remaining. It is all ashes.^' 

GolaJca. "Who could have done such a wicked 
eed ? '' 

Govinda. "What shall I say, sir? The poor 
re always oppressed. My uncle saw Bhima Kot&l 
unning away towards the mango-grove in the 
ompany of another man, immediately after the fire 
ad taken effect.^' 

Golalca. " Bhima Kotal ! and did you inform, 
be Phdndiddr of it ? " 

Govinda, "Yes, Uncle did. But you know very 
rell, the Phdndiddr is in the palm of the jamidar's 
Land. The jamidar^s people came and gave witness 
hat Bhime was that night and two days before in 
lis father-iQ-law^s village five miles distant; so the 
ase was hushed up, and no report of it was sent to 
he Daroga of Mantresvar. Poor people never get 
ustice." 

Golalca. "Aye! aye! So it is, Samanta. It 
3 a wicked world. I have seen enough in my day 
?hat is one reason, Samanta, why I have taken no 
ands for cultivation; I do not wish to come in 
lontact with any jamidar.'^ 

Govinda. "You, sir, *— afford not to rent 
and, as you have plf^n^-^ -^i .j ^ flnrl silver. But 
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wliat arc we husbandmen to do ? Land is our 
life." 

Golaka. "True. What is to be done now?^' 

Govinda. "Nothing, so far as punishing the 
burner of the house is concerned. But the hut 
must be thatched again. And who is to befriend 
me on this occasion except yourself ? You are 
really my annaddtd — ^the giver of rice.^' 

GolaJcd, " Samanta ! You already owe me a 
considerable sum of money, and though I never 
have had recourse to the law-courts for recovering 
my money in any case, yet you must pay back the 
money to me soon. How can you afEord to borrow 
more money ? " 

Govinda. "But if I don^t borrow, how dan I 
get on ? Shall my wife and children sleep at night 
in the open air ? If you don^t give me money the 
house cannot be built." 

GolaJca, "Well, let me see; how much do yon 
want?" 

Govinda. ^^Less than sixty tdJcds will not 
do." 

Golakd. " Sixty tdlms ! What do you want such 
a large sum for? The walls must be all there, the 
flooring is there, and perhaps some of the posts; 
and you must have plenty of straw in your pdlai; 
and then, near the tank, you have some clumps of 
bamboo. Thirty tdhds will, I think, be quite suf- 
ficient." 

Govinda. "Not one cowrie less than sixty tdU.^* 
All the posts have been reduced to ashes ; the straw 
in the jpdlai is barely sufficient for the cows and 
bullocks; and as for the clumps of bamboos near 
the tank, there is not in them one single bamboo 
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t for building purposes, they are all young and 
nseasoned/'' 

Golaka. "I can give you the money, certainly; 
ut what I am thinking of is that the interest of 
be former debt, added to the interest of the present 
ebt, will make a large sum and press heavily on 
ou. You must, of course, pay interest at the rate 
f two jpayasd per takou a month/' 

Govinda, " Of course, the interest will be heavy, 
tut there is no medicine for this disease : I must 
Dmehow bear it/' 

Golaka Poddar brought out a piece of paper, 
Tote on it a regular receipt, which was signed by 
rovinda as well as by two workmen as witnesses, 
te silver was then counted out. 

On receiving the money Govinda and Kalamanik 
nmediately set to work. Palm trees were bought 
nd cut ; bamboos were brought from a village 
Bveral miles distant, were slit, and turned into 
dkhdris. In these and other operations Govinda 
nd Kalamanik were materially assisted by Nanda 
tie blacksmith, and Kapila the carpenter ; the former 
oing gratuitously all the necessary iron-work in the 
bape of nails, hooks, &c., and the latter preparing 
tie palmyra posts, the beams, and rafters. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE VILLAGE GROG-SHOP. 

Pass where we may, throngh city or through town^ 
Village, or hamlet, of this merry land, 
Though lean and beggared, every twentieth paoe 
Conducts the unguarded nose to such a whiff 
Of stale debauch, forth issuing from the styes 
That law has licensed, as makes Temperance reel. 

Some days after Govinda^s big hut had been reduced 
to ashes, Babu Jaya Ch^nd Raya Ohaudhuri was sit- 
ting in his Cutcherry, or rather half sitting, half 
lying down, his elbows resting on a huge bolster, 
and smoking, by means of one of those monstroiw 
pipes called snakes, "which extended long and 
large, lay floating many a rood/' when Jaya Chand 
was sitting in this interesting position, surrounded 
by the pomp arid circumstance of landlordism, by lifl 
divana, his gomasta, and mohurirs; Bhima Sardir, 
the captain of his clubmen, stood in front of the 
room, and made a profound bow. Jaya Chdnd raised 
his head a Httle, took off the snake from his mouth, 
and said, " Well, Bhima Sardar, what's the news ?" 

Bhim. " Maharaj ! everything is right. In 
Maharaja's dominions nothing can go wrong." 

Jaya. "You managed the thing rather neatly, 
the other night. But you were almost caught, and 
if the fellow had once seized you, it would have been 
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all over with you ; for the rascal is not only as black 
tut as strong as Yama/^ 

Bhim. "That fellow catch me! Mahard], by 
your blessing I have strength enough to fight alone 
and unaided with haH-a-dozen fellows like hinu" 

Jay a, " Ah, well, I donH know about that ; you 
are exaggerating your strength. That fellow must 
iDe stronger than you. If you are Bhim, he is 
Arjjuna. However, you did your work successfully. 
You deserve some hakshish (reward).'^ 

Bhim. "Maharaj ! everything I have is your 
lordship^s. In your lordship I live and eat and drink. 
What more could I expect ?" 

Jaya Chand ordered the treasurer to give to Bhim 
Sardar two rupees. As the treasurer threw the rupees 
on the floor, the zamindar said to the Sardar, " Take 
that takd, and enjoy yourself with your companions.*' 
The Sardar made another profound bow, repeating 
the words, " Eama, Rama ! Maharaj,** and went 
away. 

Leaving Jaya Chand and his ministers to their 
confabulations, with the reader^s permission, we wUl 
accompany the Sardar and see how he and his friends 
enjoy themselves. He, along with about a dozen of 
his companions, went to a grocer^s shop and bought 
some quantities of Tnudi, mudhi, bdtds, phut-kaldi^ 
and pdtdli, and went towards the tank Krishna 
Sagara, below the high embankment of which lay 
the only grog-shop in the village. 

I suppose there were grog-shops in the country 
before its occupation by the British, but there is no 
doubt that the increase of drunkenness in the land 
is chiefly owing to the OT^e^*»+ior of the Abk^ri 
system of the Govern ttipti, ih«i yiv^Q thousand 
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years ago tho Aryan settlers in India were, as ma/ 
be inferred from the Eigveda, liard drinkers and 
stauncli beef -eaters, is probably true, but it is equaLy 
true that the inhabitants of India have been for 
conturies the soberest people in the world ; and it 
is sad to think that amongst this remarkably tem- 
perate people drunkenness should be introduced aad 
extended by the foremost Christian nation in the 
world. It is all very well to say that the excie 
on spirits, which it is the office of the Abkari 
Dc^partment to collect, has a tendency to repress 
and not to increase the sale of spirits, as it makes 
them dearer than before; but anyone who is 
acquainted with the working of that department 
must be aware that the practice belies the theory. 
The aim of the Abkari, like that of every other 
branch of the fiscal service, is to increase the public 
revenue; but the revenue from spirits cannot be 
increased without an increase in their sale. It is 
therefore the aim of all Abkdri officers to establish 
as many grog-shops as they can in the country. 
To this State interference we owe it that there are 
at this moment, in the year of grace 1871, more 
grog-shops in the country than it ever had since it 
was upheaved from the universal ocean. Now every 
village almost has a grog-shop, and the larger 
villages more than one ; though things were not in so 
bad a state in those days when the scene of this 
story is laid as at present. 

But to proceed. Bhim Sardar and his dozen 
friends went to the grog-shop, which was a small 
mud hut thatched with straw. They sat on the 
ground and ordered some kalsis of an intoxicating 
liquid called dheno, prepared from dhdn, that is, 
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paddy. In those days no European wines, spirits, 
or liquors could be had in the village grog-shop. 
Only two sorts were sold, one prepared from treacle, 
and the other from paddy. The spirit distilled from 
treacle was rather dear for the poorest classes, who 
alone drank, as it was sold about eight annas or a 
shilling a bottle ; whereas dheno, or, as it used to be 
jocosely called, dhdnyesvari (that is, the goddess of 
paddy), which is simple fermented paddy and water, 
a gallon could be had for a trifle. A large handi 
of dhdnesvariy which is as much as any human 
stomach can contain, was sold for one payasd, which 
is a little less than a halfpenny. The thirteen club- 
men, including Bhima Sardar himself, sat in a row 
on the floor on their feet, without their bodies 
touching the ground, lifting up their heads and 
keeping their mouths open, as if they were going 
to catch the rain. The sundi (wine-seller), with a 
Jcalsi of dhdnesvari in his hand, approached them, 
and into the open mouth of the first person in the 
row he poured as much liquid as he wished to drink. 
In this manner the whole company, thirteen in num- 
ber, were served. After all had had a drink, they 
opened their store of provisions, which consisted of 
rrnidi and mudJciy bdtdsa, phut-haldi^ and pdtdli, and 
fell upon them with the utmost fury. The mu^i and 
mudld were in such large quantities that when put 
on a piece of cloth on the floor they made a hillock. 
But in a short time the whole was demolished. As 
they ate the johict-Jcaldi they became very jolly, and 
cracked many a joke; some of them rolled on the 
mud floor, and thus gave unmistakeable signs of 
intoxication. After the provisions had been all 
■demolished, they ae^ai^ ^olipc rm« dhdnyesvari^ and 
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the sun(ii ngain served them in the manner I have 
already described, pouring into their upraised 
throats as much of the liquid as they wanted' 
They now prepared their hookahs and smoked 
tobacco. 

Sooty retainer to the vine, 
Bacchus' black servaaty negro fine. 

AVith hookah in hand, some half-tipsy, and some 
entirely so, they left the grog shop, and passed 
through the village, dancing and wild with merriment. 
I have heard it said by some of the inhabitants of 
Kanchanpur, that of an evening respectable Br£hmans 
of the viUage sometimes visited the grog-shop. I 
believe the statement is true, but still there is no 
doubt that the grog-shop was visited mainly by the 
lowest class of inhabitants, a class lower than that 
to which our hero belonged. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



THE mDIQO-FLANTEB OF DUBGANAGAB. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like his own ; and having power 
T'enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

The Task. 

The reader will perhaps recollect tliat, a long time- 
ago, we left the little family of Durganagar, giving 
his first rice to the infant Yadava, the son of Mdd- 
hava ; since then no noteworthy event had happened^ 
excepting that Malati once paid a visit to E[an- 
chanpur on the occasion of the celebration of the- 
usual purificatory rites, which, amongst the Sudras, 
always take place one month after the death of an 
individual. When she first heard of her father's 
dangerous illness, she was anxious to come to K&n- 
chanpur, but her mother-in-law dissuaded her from the 
journey; when subsequently the tidings of her father's 
death reached her, she hastened to her native village to 
be present at the purification. Her stay, however, 
had been short; and she had returned again to her 
own house at Durganagar, of course walking all the 
way on foot, as her husband was too poor to pay for & 
jjcUM, the only vehicle used by the wealthier classes 
in the country, where the rop'^s — ^where there are 
such — are in such a state, ^^f*' ^' ^'^"^ '^^eeled car- 
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riage can possibly pass on them. Mddhava and 
Malati, the most affectionate couple at Durganagar, 
were happy in each other^s company, but as no 
earthly state is susceptible of unalloyed happiness, 
each had a cross to bear. The crook in Mdlati's lot, 
as the reader knows, was the unhappy temperament 
of her mother-in-law, who, true to her name, was 
every hour of the day distilling nectar, in the shape 
of cross words, rebukes, threats, and ill-natured lan- 
guage of every sort, to the never-ending torment of 
Malati and Kddambini. These nectarine outbursts 
could be tolerated if they were occasional, but the 
Wise man^s saying was realized in Sudhdmukhi, that, 
" a continual (h'opping in a very rainy day, and a con- 
tentious woman are alike ; '^ and poor Malati felt 
with the said Wise man that, " it was better to dwell 
in the wilderness, than with a contentious and angry 
woman/' And to the wilderness she would have fled," 
or would have, like Aduri, turned a Vaishnavi, if 
if she had not been either a wife or a mother; but 
her conjugal and maternal ties chained her to her 
homestead, made, however, uncomfortable by the 
ebullition of an unhappy temper. The crook in 
Madhava's lot was of quite a different sort; it 
consisted in his relation to the indigo planter of 
Nildanga. 

Nildanga (that is, the '^ Field of Indigo '^ was 
not, properly speaking, a village, as it consisted only 
of an indigo factory, together with scores of huts, 
in which dwelt the Buna coolies (chiefly the natives 
of Chota Nagpore, and the Sonthal Pergunahs) who 
worked in the factory. The residence of the planter 
was a fine-looking house, with an immense compound, 
in which there was a beautiful avenue of the stately 
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&, introduced into the country since its occupation by 
the English. In front of it there was the factory pro- 
perly so called, where were carried on the complicated 
operations of indigo manufacture. Bound about the 
&ctory, but at some distance, stood miserable huts^ 
in which lived the Bun& coolies of whom we have 
spoken. The planter was an English gentleman of 
the name of John Murray, who, though not the 
proprietor of the factory, was its manager and super* 
intendent, the factory itself being the property of the 
East India indigo concern, one of the richest indigo 
joint-stock companies in the lower provinces, and 
which supplied the English market with the largest 
quantity of the blue dye. As the rdiyats of Bengal 
find it difficult to pronounce English names aright^ 
they generally lengthen and widen them agree- 
ably to the genius of their mother tongue, and make 
them correspond to some Bengali names or sounds. 
By this interesting process, Campbell is turned into 
Kamhal (a blanket) ; Larmour into Ldl Mohcma 
(a sort of Bengali sweetmeat); Sibbald into Svhol 
(a Bengali personal name) ; Saunders into Sandea 
(a sweetmeat) ; Brown into Varuna (the Neptune of 
the Hindu Pantheon) ; Maskelyne into Mashil (trouble) ; 
and Baldwin into balad (that is, a bull). Agreeably 
to this system of metamorphosis — each instance of 
which is as remarkable as any sung by Ovid-— 
Mr. Murray, the planter, was called Mdri^ which in 
Bengali means either flogging or the plague. And, 
truly, when we consider the relation in which Mr. 
Murray stood to hundreds of the peasantry in the 
aeighbouring villages, we think he merited the cogno- 
men, for he was constantly in the habit of beating 
refractory coolies and raiyats with a sort of cat-o'- 
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nine-tails, which he christened under the name of 
gadddhdr, or the club-wielder. He was, for this and 
other reasons, looked upon as the plague or the pesti- 
lence. Mr. Murray, though a young man of about 
thirty-five years of age, had a sunburnt complexion, 
for he was constantly out in the fields inspecting the 
plantations. Early in the morning — that is to say 
about seven o^ clock — he had his chhotd hdzri (break- 
fast), which consisted of * a cup of tea, a sUce of 
bread, and a half -boiled egg ; mounted on his Buce- 
phalus, and rode many a mUe, with his insepar- 
able companion, gadddJuiry in his right hand. He 
did not return home till about ten o^clock, when 
he held a sort of court, hearing petitions from 
coolies and raiyats, and giving decisions on them. 
At about one o^ clock he. had his breakfast, pro- 
perly so called, when he consumed quantities 
of claret and brandy. In the afternoon he again rode 
out, more for pleasure than for business, and had 
his dinner at about eight at night. It is also 
certain that he compelled unwilUng raiyats to take 
contracts for indigo, forcibly seized the lands of poor 
and helpless husbandmen, and sowed them with indigo 
seed, burnt the houses of many, imprisoned them in 
liis factories, and employed his Idthidls (club-men) to 
plunder villages. And yet if anyone saw and conversed 
v/ith Mr. Murray, it was diflScult to believe that he 
could be capable of such acts. He was a gentleman of 
good family and of some education. His manners, 
especially to Europeans, were exceedingly pleasing. 
He kept an open table, and his hospitality to Euro- 
peans was proverbial. He paid a monthly subscription 
of ten rupees to an English school established in a 
neighbouring village for the education of native 
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youtli; he had a large medicine chest out of which 
he used to deal out freely quinine and other drugs 
to the sick people of the villages, and his name, I 
believe, has been found in the subscription lists of 
the Tract and Bible Societies, and even in the reports 
of one or two missionary societies carrying on their 
operations in Bengal. How aU this tallies with his 
barbarous inhumanity towards the peasantry, his 
oppressive measures, and his acts of spoliation, I do 
not pretend to understand, but there is no doubt that 
both these classes of facts are true; and it is the 
business of a philosopher — not of a matter-of-fact 
historian like myself — ^to reconcile them. Madhava^s 
father, Ke'sava, had in an evil hour taken dddan, as 
it is called, that is, advance-money, from Mr. Murray, 
for cultivating indigo in his fields, and ever since, 
he had been supplyiag the factory with many cart- 
loads of the plant every year, till the day of his death. 
He often tried to get out of the muddle, but that 
was impossible. Whoever once touched the indigo 
planter's advance, became a slave for evermore. 
Somehow or other, whatever quantities of the indigo 
plant Kesava gave in at the factory every year, he 
always remained a debtor to the planter. For the 
debt of one year he was obliged to sow indigo the 
next year, and the sowing went on every year simply 
because the debt was never cleared. A raiyat's debt 
to the planter descends from generation to generation. 
No matter what heaps of the indigo plant the raiyat 
brings into the factory, the debt has the singular 
faculty of never getting cleared off. Agreeably to 
this self-perpetuating faculty of the factory debt, 
Madhava felt himself bound hand and foot to the 
planter. Though he hated the name of indigo, yet 
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sr)w lie must, as against his name in the factory books 
there was the everlasting debt. He would have 
gliully paid oft' the debt in the shape of money, in 
urder to rid himself of the incubus. But the planter 
would not receive it. The debt was not an ordinary 
one, which could be paid off by specie; it was advance- 
niDiiey — originally it was so with Madhava's father— 
and must be paid off by so many bundles of the 
indigo plant; and as Madhava's bundles of the 
plant which he raised in his own fields had the 
singular faculty, when taken to the factory, of never 
coming up to the prescribed measure and quahiy, 
liis debt went on increasing and increasing, till it 
became something considerable for so poor a peasant 
as he was. The planter, like the Old Man of the 
Soa in the Arabian Nights^ Entertainments, never 
left those upon whose shoulders he had once got 
up till he ruined them. Before concluding this 
chapter, however, it is as well to remark that we do 
not regard every Bengal raiyat as a saint, and every 
indigo-planter as a blue devil. Some planters are 
benevolently disposed, but the system which they 
follow, being pernicious in the extreme, is sufficient to 
convert the gentlest of human beings into ferocious 
tigers, unless, indeed, they choose to bring ruin upon 
themselves. And even more than this. There are 
some indigo-planters in Bengal who are not only not 
hated by tlieir raiyats, but loved by them, and looked 
up to as their Ma-hcip, that is, Tnother and father* 
But the planters of whom we speak are not Euro- 
peans, neither are they natives. They are rich East 
Indian gentlemen — they are confined to the district 
of Purneah — not birds of passage, like the Europeans, 
whose only object is to make money and then run 
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away to merry England as fast as steam can carry 
them; but men bom and bred in the country, and 
who purpose also to be buried in it. They are kind 
to their rdiyats, and their r^yats look up to them as 
benefactors. Such planters — ^alas, that their race is 
dying out! — ^are like the better sorts of zamind&rs. 
And as for the rdiyats, no doubt some are dishonest, 
trying to evade cultivating indigo after taking 
advances, and sometimes taking advances from two 
planters, if they be sufficiently near each other, for 
the same crop. But making every allowance for the 
dishonesty of the r^yat, there is not the slightest 
doubt that a fearful amount of injustice and oppres- 
sion has been exercised upon the helpless oultivatoi' 
by the powerful indigo-planter. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

THE ADVANCES. 

And from his coffers 
Receive the golden earnest of our death. 

King Henry 7. 

TiTEiJE arc two systems of indigo-planting, the 
niji'ih'hl and the rdiijati. In the former, the planter 
cultiviitcs the plant on his own lands, of which he is 
either the zamindar or which he has taken on lease 
from a zamindar; and in the latter, he gives advance 
of money to the raiyat on condition that he should 
cultivate the plant on his own lands and sell it to 
tlic planter at the factory rate. In the nijdbdd 
system there is not much room for oppression, for 
the planter cultivates the plant on his own land by 
his G^\^l men and at his own cost; and if there be 
any oppression, it is not extended to the peasantry, 
but is confined to his own servants and coolies. 
The rdiijatl system is the fruitful mother of innu- 
merable evils. In this system the raiyat enters into 
a contract, in which he stipulates to supply the 
planter in the season of manufacture with a certain 
quantity of the plant at fixed rates, and obtains 
advance of money in order to help him in the cul- 
tivation. No doubt there are cases in which dishonest 
r;ii\'ats, after receiving the advance, do not produce 
the plant at the proper time ; but these cases are 
few and far between, owing chiefly to the fact that 
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the planter is infinitely more powerful tlian a single 
raiyat or a number of r&iyatSj and can maintain his 
rights by law or by force. It is the r&iyats who 
snSer most. The contracts are very generally forced 
npon r^iyats who are unwilling to take thenu To 
the English reader this may appear strange^ but it 
is a simple fact ; and it will not appear strange when 
we consider that the peasantry of Bengal are weak 
and spiritless^ and are unable to resist the aU but 
omnipotent planter. The unwillingness of the r&tyats 
to take contracts for the indigo plant arises from the 
&ct that indigo cultivation iis not remunerative to 
the raiyat. It exhausts the soil more than other 
crops. The rate at which the r4iyat is paid for the 
iudigo-plant which he cultivates is^ though nominally 
just^ in reality ruinous. When the husbandman takes 
his plant to the factory, it is measured by an officer 
of the planter called ojandd/r, or weigher, or rather 
measurer. This officer is provided with an iron 
chain six feet long, which he puts round the girth 
of the plant, and whatever quantity of the plant this 
chain encloses is, in the language of the factory, 
called a bundle. The bundle is six feet not only in 
girth but also in length, and as generally, unless 
in an exceptionally good season, the plant does not 
attain the requisite length, it is placed on the 
ground and put end to end with the stalks outwards, 
and the whole is pressed with the utmost force of 
tlie measurer, who is selected for the strength of his 
arms. The raiyat who measured the plant in his 
own field and found it to be, say, six bundles, finds 
to his astonishment at the factory that it has become 
reduced by the Procrustean process to which it is 
subjected to only two bundles. He wrings his hand 
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in despair ; he weeps. But there is no help for it. 
The ojanddr has found it to be only two bundles. 
At this rate the raiyat, of course, is never able to 
produce his full tale of the plant, and is accordingly 
put down in the planter^s books as a debtor by the 
difference. This happens every year, and the debt 
is ever on the increase. 

One day towards the end of March, Madhava was 
ploughing his field, when Mr. Murray in the course 
of his morning ride made his appearance, and stood 
under a tree which was not far off. Madhava imme- 
diately put the plough into the hands of his com- 
panion, and advancing towards the planter, made a 
profound bow after the Hindu fashion, that is, 
bending down his head and touching the forehead 
with joined hands. 

^^Well, Madhava," said the planter, ^'I see your 
land is ready for sowing. Are you going to sow 
indigo in this field ? " '^ Hazur," said Madhava, 
^^if I sow indigo, what will my family eat? I have 
prepared this field for paddy, but if indigo be sown 
in it, I shall be without food." ^^ You don^t mean to 
say you are not going to sow indigo! You must 
come and take advance to-morrow ! besides, you owe 
me some money. As long as that debt is not dis- 
charged you must cultivate indigo." 

^^ Khodawand ! I will pay my debt in silver. 
What can I do ? I will borrow the sum from the 
mahajan and pay Hazur.^' 

^^ Pay your debt to the factory in silver ! Who 
ever heard of such a thing ? I suppose Nava Krishna 
Banerjea has been tampering with you." 

"Grurrib Purwar ! no one has been telling me 
anything. I find that by cultivating indigo I only 
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lose; I do not get any profit, and my granary of 
paddy remains empty/^ 

" By cultivating indigo you only lose ! Who has 
put "this bright idea into your head ? Your father 
cultivated indigo for me every year; he never lost 
anything by it; you have become wiser than your 
father! I find a great many husbandmen of this 
village are refusing to take advance. There must 
be meaning in all this. The wicked zamindar must 
be at the bottom of it all. I must teach you all 
and the zamindar a lesson. You must come to the 
factory to-morrow and take advance. If you do 
not, you will feel the consequence.^^ 

^' Khodawand ! forgive me this year. I am unable 
to obey Hazur^s order.^^ 

" Take care, fool, what you do ; don^t be led away 
by the evil counsels of designing men. Come and 
take advance, and cultivate indigo. ^^ 

'^Excuse me, Elodawand! this year I will pay 
Hazur in cash. Have pity upon me, Incarnation 
of Justice, and grant my petition ! '' 

" You are a great fool, Madhava ! You are rush- 
ing headlong into destruction with your eyes open. 
I tell you, when I am angry with you, no said (wife's 
brother), not even the zamindar, will be able to protect 

you." 

^^ I know Hazur is omnipotent, like the gods. 
Who is able to contend against Hazur? How can 
I make Hazur angry, and hve? Have mercy upon 
an innocent man."^' 

^^ You an innocent man ! I believe you are the 
ringleader of all thp ^^olcontents of this village. 
You have becT^ r^iV^-^orin . hpm -pT^om taking advance. 
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and the zamindar has been promising to support you. 
But I shall see who supports you/' 

" Kltodawand, I never dissuaded any one from 
taking advance. I am too insignificant a person to 
have any influence upon other people. I look upon 
Hazdr as my protector. I pray Hazur will be 
pleased to grant my humble petition.^' 

"Your petition cannot be granted. Tou are 
a dishonest fellow. You owe money to the 
factory, and you now refuse to sow indigo. But I 
Avill see to it that you do sow indigo in your 
field/' 

" Kiodawand ! be pleased to consider that the 
debt, properly speaking, is my father's, and I am 
quite willing to pay it in full in silver.'' 

^^ You are very kind ! Dare you say that you 
are not bound to cultivate indigo for the factory, 
when your name is in the factory books as a debtor? 
If you say that again, you will get something on 
your back immediately. Now, listen. Come to the 
factory to-morrow and take advance. If you do 
not, your ruin is certain; and not only your ruin, 
but the ruin of all the sdlds of this village who 
refuse to sow indigo. Now, remember what I have 
just now said. You know Murray Saheb means to 
do what he says." 

" Hazur ! ^" Madhava was going to say 

something, when Mr. Murray, turning his horse's 
head, said, '^No more words; no more of your 
impertinence!" and cantered off. 



CHAPTER XLVni. 



THE ZAMINDAE OP DUEGANAGAE. 



He is a noble gentleman ; withal 
Happy in 's endeavours ; the general voice 
SouQds him for conrtesy, behaviour, language, 
And every fair demeanour an example ; 
Titles of honour add not to his worth, 
Who is himself an honour to his title. 

Ford, 

The reader will have gathered, from the conversation 
between Mr. Murray and Madhava that several 
peasants in the village of Durganagar had refused 
to take advances for cultivating indigo in their fields. 
As such refusal on the part of poor and spiritless 
raiyats was quite unusual, at least in those days, Mr, 
Murray was right in supposing that they had been 
promised support by the zamindar. The fact is, 
the village of Durganagar was the property of the 
Banerjeas, or Bandujes as they were called, a wealthy 
zamindar family of Dakshinpalli, a large village 
situated on the Bhagirathi a few miles distant. The 
old zamindar, who had jogged on well with Mr. 
Murray, had lately died, and his son now managed the 
property. This young man, Nava Krishna Banerjea 
by name, was quite different from his father. His 
father belonged to t>»^ <\^ sol^ool, had received no 
EngUsh educatioTi - -^^what loose in his 
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principles. Ho cared not for the welfare of liis 
niiyats, and therefore did not interfere with the 
in (Ulto -planter in his tji'annical career. He felt tliat 
iir. Murray was a powerful planter, having scores of 
club -men under him, and that he was in high favour 
with the Deputy Magistrate, the Magistrate, and the 
C( 'Hector of the district, who sometimes partook of 
his hospitality ; he therefore took care not to quarrel 
with him. Nava Krishna, on the other hand, was 
not unacquainted with English; he had studied for 
some years in the Huidoo College of Calcutta, and 
hccome animated with liberal and patriotic sentiments. 
From his childhood he had heard and seen a good 
deal of the oppression exercised by Mr. Murray and 
his predecessor at Nildanga on his father's own 
raiyats, and often regretted that his father did not 
afford them sufficient protection. The histories of 
Greece, of Rome, and of England, which he read at 
College, introduced him to a new world of ideas, and 
as he grew in years his hatred of the oppressors of 
the peasantry began to increase. At Debating 
Societies, which were numerous in those days, ho 
used to denounce the oppression of the indigo- 
planters, and sometimes sent anonymous letters to the 
Calcutta newspapers praying for justice to poor and 
ill-treated raiyats. After leaving College, he became 
a member of the British Indian Association in 
Calcutta, where he used usually to reside, and fre- 
(juently spoke at its meetings, advocating measures 
for putting a stop to the oppression of "the 
planters. Nor was he unaware of the oppressive 
conduct of several zamindars. He regretted this 
for the sake of the poor peasantry, and for the* 
sake of the class to which he belonged, as he looked 
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upon those zamindars as a disgrace to tlieir order* 
Nava Elrislina was, it thus appears, one of those few 
zamindars who know the duties attached to their 
station, who was actuated by pubho spirit, who was 
inspired by liberal and patriotic sentiments, who had 
sympathy with the down-trodden rdiyats, and who 
was honourable in all his actions* The number of 
such zamindars was very few in those days, but, 
thanks to the spread of English education in the 
country, it is daily on the increase. On his acces- 
sion to the gadi he made a general proclamation 
throughout his estates that there was to be thence- 
forth an end of all injustice and oppression, so fer 
as he himself was concerned, in his zamind^; that 
might would not be allowed to prevail over right; 
that he would protect, to the utmost of his power, 
all his own raiyats from the unjust interference of 
strangers and outsiders; that all abwdbs, mdthotsj 
saldmis, and other cesses, which were illegal, should 
cease; and that he was determined, according to 
the measure of his means and ability, to promoto 
the welfare of all his tenants. The accession of Nava 
Krishna to the landlordry of Dakshinpalli was 
greeted by the peasantry of the district with an 
enthusiasm similar to that of the people of Ayodhya 
on the consecration of Rama to the regal office. 
The joy of the people knew no bounds. The oldest 
inhabitants wept through excess of delight when 
they heard the words of the proclamation. They 
compared the new zamindar to Rama the son of 
Dasaratha ; they said that they now had the prospect 
of dying in peace, leaving their children and grand- 
cliildren free from all oppression, and happy in the 
enjoyment of their rights ; and the old women of 
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a lumdred villages lifted up their liands towards 
heaven and blessed the young Baja (for such they 
styled him) who had now mounted the zamindari 
throne. Nor was Nava Krishna satisfied with merely 
issuing a proclamation. He strictly enjoined on all 
his servants, from the corpulent and well-greased 
divana to the piyadas, to be just and honourable 
in all their dealings with the raiyats, to avoid aU 
unjust demands in the shape of salamiis, abivdhs, 
and inirlianli^; adding at the same time that any of 
his amlas that disobeyed his injunctions would be 
dismissed from his service at the first offence. The 
divana, who was an old sinner of the most orthodox 
type, and who had done no little work in his day 
in the line of raiyat oppression, remonstrated against 
the impolicy of such a procedure. He represented 
that lying, knavery, chicanery, and even forgery, 
were necessary to the successful management of a 
zamindari, that without such weapons the estate 
would be a losing concern ; and that if his young 
master persisted in so insane a policy, the zamindari 
would soon be brought to the Collector's hammer. 
Nava Krishna remained deaf to these remonstrances, 
and indeed hinted that if the divana could not 
manage the estate according to the policy he had 
adopted, his services might be dispensed with. 
From this time the divana not only remonstrated 
no longer, but became loud in the praise of the 
policy which his master had initiated. The subor- 
dinate amlas took their cue from the divana, and 
all seemed apparently to be convinced of the supe- 
riority of justice and right over injustice and 
oppression. But this was not all. Nava Krishna, for 
the education of his tenants of every description, 
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established several vernacular schools, on the model 
of Lord Hardinge^s schools, in his zamind&ri, and 
at Dakshinpalli set up an Anglo-vernacular school, 
at the head of which he put a class-fellow of his 
in the Hindoo College. He also set up a dispensary 
for the gratuitous distribution of medicines among 
his raiyats, at the head of which estabKshment he 
placed a graduate of the Medical College of Calcutta, 
on a salary of 100 rupees (£10) a month, whose 
business it was not only to superintend the dispensary, 
but also to attend professionally to as many sick 
people as chose to come to that establishment for 
help. He also wrote to Mr. Murray, the planter, 
with whom he had formed acquaintance in his youth, 
a friendly letter, in which he dwelt on the poverty 
and helplessness of the raiyats, and urged upon him 
the equity as well as the good policy of treating 
them with justice and clemency; and concluded with 
expressing the hope that his own tenants at any 
rate would not be compelled, contrary to their 
wishes, to take advances for sowing indigo on their 
own fields. It was on this account that Mr. Murray 
said to Madhava that he had been encouraged by 
the zamindar. Such was the zamindar of Dakshin- 
palli, the representative of a class of* Bengal land- 
lords which, I am glad to say, is every day on the 
increase. 

Shortly after the last harvest in December, about 
forty raiyats of Durganagar, including in the number 
our friend Madhava, had been to Babu Nava Krishna 
Banerjoa, whose tenants they were, represented to 
him the utter unprofitableness of indigo cultivation, 
and the injustice and oppression to which they are 
invariably subjec^^^'^ <»t>'' -'t^c-T'pr ■jr'^tection from him 
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as tlieir landlord. Amongst those forty there were 
riliyats who had been cultivating indigo for a number 
of veal's, others who had been the* previous year forced 
to do so, and others still who had not hitherto 
cultivated the plant, but who had been warned that 
tliiy must take advances immediately, otherwise they I 
should bo subjected to ill usage. There was nothing" ^ 
new in all this to the zamindar, for he was well i 
ac(j[uaiuted with those practices. Ho warmly took j 
u]) the cause of the raiyats, especially as they were 
his own tenants, ^ath whom the indigo-planter had 
}i()tliing to do whatever; advised them to decline 
takiiiij: advances to cultivate indi^jo on their fields 
if they thought that cultivation was prejudicLil to ( 
tlieir interests ; and offered his willingness to lend 
any sums of money to those raiyats who were in debt 
to the planter. It was after this conference with the 
laird and his tenants that the conversation between 
JLr. JMurray and Madhava took place, which I have 
recorded in the preceding chapter. 

As Mr. Murray had used threatening language 
t(nvai'ds the raiyats of Durganagar, Nava Ej:ishna 
thought it necessary to keep a number of men on the ' 
f?pot to prevent the outrage. At the same time he 
tliought it proper to send to the Daroga of Sagarapur, 
-svithiu whose jurisdiction the village of Durganagar 
lay, a representation to the effect that the planter of 
Nildangti had used threatening language towards the 
husbandmen of the above-mentioned village, and that 
a raid upon the raiyats was highly probable. He ' 
further requested the Daroga, in pursuance of his 
duty, to prevent the outrage. Having sent this 
representation to the Thana (Police Station) he made 
some preparations and told his men to be on the alert 



CHAPTEE XLIX. 

ALL ABOUT INDIGO.* 

Why did all-creating Nature 
Make the plant for which we toil ? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 
Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 
Think ye, masters iron-hearted, 

Lolling at your jovial boards. 
Think how many backs have smarted 

For the gains your weed affords. 

Cowjper. 

While Mr. Murray is devising measures for the 
punisliment of the recalcitrant raiyats of Dur- 
ganagar — whose only crime was that they refused to 
engage in a cultivation which was notoriously dis- 
advantageous to them — and while Nava Krishna is 
making preparations for the prevention of any 
violence upon those raiyats by the planter, I may 
take this opportunity to tell the reader all about 
that wonderful plant, the dye of which is so highly 
valued in the markets of Europe, and the production 
of which has been always attended with so large 
an amount of human suffering. 

The indigo plant, which must have been grow- 
ing in a wild state ever since the upheaval of the 
Indian continent from the bed of the universal ocean, 

* For much of the information contained in this chapter, 
the author is indebted to Mr. Coleworth Grant's elegant 
treatise, entitled " Eural Life in Bengal." 
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was liardly tnrnod to any profitable account till 
English skill was applied to its cultivation and manu- 
facture. There are two ways of cultivating the indigo- 
plant; first, by the ordinary method of cultivation, 
tliat is, by ploughing the land and sowing the seed; 
and sncondlii, by a process called chhitdnL In order 
to ex])lain this second mode, it is necessary to remind 
tlie reader that, owing to heavy rains in Bengal, the 
rivers, whose name is legion, overflow every year, 
and inundate both banks to some distance. At the 
cud of the rains, when the waters recede and the 
rivers fall, there is left on the banks, as on those of 
tlie Nile, a deposit of loam, which is taken advantage 
of by the Bengal raiyat. These chadds {clmrs), as 
tliey arc called, are ready-made fields, where the 
seed can be scattered without the preliminary pro- 
cesses of ploughing and harrowing, provided the 
sowing takes place when the mud is soft. The 
process is called clihitdni, or scattering, since the 
seed is merely scattered over the mud by the hand, 
without preparing the ground. Hence the sowing 
of the chadds must take place immediately after the 
I'eceding of the waters, that is to say, in the month 
of October. The sowings on the ordinaiy lands 
cannot take place before the month of Febniary> 
or March, or even April, long after the paddy crop 
lias been gathered in, the ground ploughed and 
harrowed, and the early rains, called by Anglo-Indians 
the chJiotd harsdt (the little rains), have moistened 
tlio soil. Though there is an interval of about five 
luontlis between the two sowings, the crop of both 
the low and the high lands is reaped nearly at the 
same time, the harvest of the high lands being 
gathered, at the utmost, only four or five weeb 
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later than tlie crop of the low lands; and both the- 
reapings take pl^ce before the heavy rains set in 
in June or Jnly, 

The indigo crop^ though it exhausts the powers 
of the soil^ and is in every respect unremuneratiT& 
to the r^yat^ does not require much labour. Human 
exertion is hardly necessary, "boon Nature" doing 
nearly the whole. Two days after it is sown, the 
seed germinates, and in the course of a week the 
whole field is covered with an infinite number of 
plants about half an inch in height. In June the 
plant becomes about five feet high, when it is 
considered to be full-grown. It is then cut. In 
nijahad cultivation, the planter cuts his own indigo- 
and brings it to the factory in carts or in boats,, 
according to the situation of the plantations. In 
rdiyati cultivation, the husbandmen, who have taken 
advances and have cultivated indigo, must cut the 
plant and carry it to the factory at their own 
expense. Then begins the process of measuring, 
which has been described in a previous chapter, and 
in which so much injustice is done to the poor 
cultivator. 

The plant is next put in the vats. The vats,, 
which are solid masonry, are a range of brick 
buildings, or rather pits, open at the top. They 
are always in pairs, a higher and a lower series^ 
the higher ones communicating with the lower ones 
by means of openings which may be stopped with 
plugs when necessary. The vats are generally 
twenty-one feet square, with a depth of about three 
feet and a half. In Mr. Murray's factory at Nil- 
danga, wliich was a large one, there were no less 
than twelve pairs of vats. The upper vat is now 
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ti"- <1 with the iiuliLTO plant, which, must be done 
s. i-ii liiwv i: is cut, otherwise it will rot. The 
])la:ir i> then pres^iccl by means of a number of 
lnn::!j- 'S put upon it. Over these bamboos, at right 
aiiLr'M'- t<» them, are placed large beams of sal wood, 
whirh serve further to press down the plant and 
brill LT it t'> a general level. 

'i'lieii coinmences the important process of steep- 
in ir the ]^lant in the vats with water. The water 
is bi'ouirht from a river through aqueducts and 
Chiiiese ]niinp?, till the plant is completely steeped. 
It is allowed to remain in this state for about 
twelve huur.^. The plug of the upper vat is now 
removed, and the liquid, saturated with the colour- 
ing matter of the plant, is let off into the lower 
vat, into which no plant had at all been put. Tlie 
dead plant, technically called sithi, whose colouring 
essence has mixed with the water, is then removed 
and spread out to dry; but it is not completely 
dried till after the lapse of two or three months, 
when it is stacked, to serve in future the purpose 
of fuel for the factory boiler and of manure for 
the fields. 

We must now attend to the liquid in the lower 
vat. It is first subjected to the process of beating, 
A number of men go down into the vat, each 
furnished with a piece of bamboo about five feet long, 
flattened at one end, like the oar of a country boat. 
With these bamboo sticks the blue devils of the vat 
beat about the liquid in a most picturesque manner, 
ranuriiig themselves in a variety of positions, putting 
tlu^ir bodies into every conceivable posture, and often 
reuraliiig themselves during the operation with singing 
in a chorus — the object of the whole being to separate 
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tho colouring matter, teclmically called the grain, 
from the liquid. The beating, which lasts usually 
about two hours, is put a stop to when the grain is 
found to be separated from the liquid, and ready to 
precipitate. The liquid is now allowed to rest for 
two hours, when the grain precipitates and subsides 
to the bottom of the vat. The water, now separated 
from the bluish gi'ain, is drawn out of the vat by 
means of a series of plugs, and carried through an 
aqueduct into the river. The liquid colouring matter 
is then carried through another aqueduct, pumped 
into the boiler, and subjected to the process of 
ebullition by means of huge furnaces fed with the 
sifhi of last year's manufacture. Then follows the 
process of straining, which is effected by means of a 
monstrously large piece of American sheeting. The 
thickish liquid is then pressed in a variety of ways, 
till all the water is drawn out, and the grain formed 
into solid blocks, which are then cut into cakes. The 
cakes are next stamped with the name of the factory, 
and exposed to dry in a room furnished with bamboo 
shelves. They take about three months in drying; 
after which the cakes, weighing eight ounces each, 
are packed in boxes, taken down to Calcutta, and 
shipped off for the Indigo Mart in Cannon Street in 
London. Such is a brief account of indigo manufac- 
ture, as it is carried on in the indigo districts of 
Lower Bengal and of Behar, 



CHAPTER L. 

BENGALI HEROISM. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Grat's Elegy, 

The day following that on which Mr. Murray had 
given notice to the peasants of Durganagar that they 
should either immediately accept advances, or be pre- 
pared for the worst, Madhava, having nothing par- 
ticular to do in the afternoon, put his bathing-towel 
on his shoulder, and, taking in his hand the hookah, 
the cup of which was diEEusing around the sweet 
odour of tobacco, wended his way to a vakula tree 
growing in the middle of the village. On the brick- 
built platform around the tree he found four husband- 
men sitting ; he joined them ; others dropped in ; and 
in the course of a short time the number of peasants 
under the tree amounted to about twenty. They were 
all dressed in dhutis, which went down as fctr as the 
knees, the rest of the body, both upward and down- 
ward, was, of course, naked. Some of them had the 
giimclilid, or bathing-towel, on their shoulders, and 
others had it not; but considerably more than 
half the number had each a hookah in his hand. A 
great deal of smoking, coughing, and expectorating 
went on in the midst of talk on various subjects ; but 
the chief burden of the conversation was the threat 
of the planter. Madhava, addressing a peasant whose 
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hair was silvered over with age, and who had just 
finished ono of those long fits of coughing into which 
he invariably fell whenever he appUed his lips to the 
hookah, said, 

'^And what say you, Murabbi?^^ (The word 
murahhi is equivalent to the English word '^ Governor' ' 
in colloquial English.) "What is to be done at this 
time of difficulty ? '' 

The old peasant answered, 

" What shall I say, bdbd Mddhava ? I have be- 
come old ; three stages have already past, and the 
fourth and last stage only is remaining ; a few days 
more and my body will be reduced to ashes. I am 
for peace. The whole of my life I have been culti- 
vating indigo for the Saheb of Nilddnga; I have 
suffered much. What is the good of resisting the 
Saheb now, at the fag end of my life ? You are 
young ; you have before you many years of enjoyment 
and of trouble. If you be successful in your resistance 
I shall be glad — not for my sake — but for the sake of 
you all. But I doubt whether your resistance will be 
successful. '^ 

'^ It is not our resistance, murabbi. Who aro 
we ? We cannot prevent Mari Saheb from doing 
anything. Our kind Raja has promised to assist 



us.'' 



" It is all very well for the jamidar to promise to 
assist us, but you will see that he will not be able to 
protect us. All topnvdlds (hat-men, that is, Europeans) 
are brothers to each other. The magistrate and the 
judge will always decide in favour of their white- 
skinned brother.^' 

'^ What are you driving at, old man ? " said a 
third party, in « fott^ot^^io^ '^^gry tone. "Do you 
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advise us to take Mari Saheb's advances, and go on I 
cultivating indigo till the day of our death? Old 
ago seems to have taken away your sense/' 

" Don't be angry" said the old man, '' I have seen 
enough of opposition, in my day, to the Sahebs of 
XilJcnfJiis (indigo factories) ; but those Sahebs can 
never be put down. They always come off victorious 
from the struggle. I say, therefore, it is useless to 
contend. It is wisdom to submit/' 

" It would bo madness to submit,** said a fourth 
peasant, who seemed to be somewhat better dressed 
than the rest, and to exercise some sort of authority 
over the assembly, ''it is better to die than to 
cultivate indigo. The moment you touch the cursed 
gold of the planter, you are done for. Your debt 
is never liquidated. It increases year by year. The 
best portion of your fields is selected by the planter 
for sowing indigo. When the plant is cut and taken 
to tlio factory, it is found always less than when you 
measured it in the field. You get less paddy than is 
sufficient for the support of your family; and thus 
eatiug the food of your own house, as the saying is, 
you drive buffaloes in the wilderness. Mari Saheb 
is a merciless creature, like all indigo-planters. Pro- 
vided he gets his indigo, he does not care whether 
poor husbandmen Uve or die. His only object is 
to make money, and then to go away to his native 
land. But there is justice in the heavens. The 
man that builds happiness on the ruin of other 
people can never prosper. Such is the decree of 
the gods. No, no, we must not submit. May the 
gods make Nava Krishna Babu immortal! He has 
promised to befriend us. With his help we will 
^'or^se the wicked Feringi.^^ 
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Tkis speech of the respectable-looking husband- 
man, who in fact was the mandal, or headman of 
the village, elicited general applause from the audi- 
ence, on which the old man wept. Madhava, after 
the applause had subsided, said, 

" What the mandal has just now said is exactly 
my opinion. We ourselves cannot contend against 
the NilJcar (indigo manufacturer), but, if the jamidar 
be on our side, what can Mari Saheb do ? '' 

The mandal, who had now worked himself up 
into great excitement, said in a loud voice, 

^^Mari sdldlce ondrof (strike the scoundrel Murray,) 
^' Mari sdldlce mdro I that should be our battle-cry. 
The indigo-planters have been the ruin of our 
country. Before those sdlds came, this country was 
us happy as Ayodhya in the time of Rama. But 
now everything has gone to wreck and ruin. They 
oppress us; they beat us; they imprison us; they 
torture us; they kill us; they dishonour our wives 
and daughters. Down with the indigo-planters ! 
Down with the blue monkeys ! Mari sdldJce mdro!'* 

These words, which were repeated with great 
energy and fierce gesticulation, produced a tremen- 
dous sensation in the assembly, and all exclaimed, 
^' Mari sdldJce mdro ! " But the old peasant, who had 
hitherto been silent, could no longer contain within 
himself. He stood up, with the eternal hookah in his 
hand, and said — " Wo shall see, friends, how you beat 
]\Iari Saheb. I have seen enough of the heroism of 
my countrymen. You are like mountains in words, 
but in action you are like the mustard-seed. You 
have big mouths, but little chests. You talk big, but 
when you see the face of a Saheb you shrink into 
nothing. When M«rf "^^lipV* '^omes with his bands. 
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you will all run away like dogs, putting their tails 
between their hind legs/' The assembly was greatly 
excited, and some of the young fellows proposed that 
the old man should be turned out of the place, when 
at that moment the gomastd of Babu Nava Krishna 
Banerjea came to the spot. On seeing him they all 
stood up, and made him sit in the middle of the plat- 
form of masonry on a mat. He had come, he said, 
to inquire, in the event of a raid on the village by 
Mr. Murray, what amount of opposition the people 
could make. The people there assembled declared 
their readiness to stand on the defensive. There 
were no swords in the village, excepting a few owned 
by the pdiks, or the village police. But though 
swords and spears were wanting, there was no lack 
of bamboo clubs; and the peasants all declared that 
they would be ready to wield their clubs at the 
bidding of the zamindar. The gomasid then ad- 
dressed them in a short speech, in which he dwelt 
on the iniquities of indigo planting, and on the neces- 
sity of union amongst the peasantry with a view to 
put down all oppression. He also assured them of 
the earnest determination of the zamindar to stand 
by his tenants, to free them from the oppression of 
indigo-planters, and to promote their welfare in any 
way he could. The raiyats were overjoyed at this 
announcement, and they shouted out — ^^'May Nava 
Krishna Babu become immortal! May he live for 
ever!'^ The peasants then went away to their 
houses. 



CHAPTER LI. 

THE A1TBA.Y. 

For why ? Becanse the good old rale 
SujQScetii them ; the simple plan, 
That they should take who haye the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

WordswortK 

TwENTY-iTVB years ago there was liardlyan indigo« 
planter or zamindar in Bengal who liad not a regular 
establisliment of Idthidls or club-men. The keeping 
up of such an establishment was considered a neces- 
sary item of expense^ as it was deemed impossible in 
those days to manage either an indigo factory or a 
zamrndari without an armed force. Mr. Murray had 
the reputation, such as it was, of being the owner of 
one of the finest bands of Idthidls in the country. 
They were usually fifty in number, which was his 
peace establishment ; but the number could be con- 
siderably increased on the occasion of an afEray 
conducted on a large scale. These club-men were, 
for the most part, natives of Pharidpur (Purridpore) 
and Pabna — the two districts in Bengal noted for 
their excellent Idthidls; there was a sprinkling also 
of godlds (mUk-men) of Santipur, who are said to be 
amongst the most stalwart and spirited peasants in 
the country; and there were besides a f ew up-country- 
mcn, who were, however, used as a sort of reserve force 
for times of emergency. These last had been initiated 
into the mysteries of firing muskets, which were 
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SL'lJoiii used in ordinary village frays. The majority 
of tlio club -men were furnished with clubs made of 
bamboo. The Idthidls were also called sarkiwdldsy 
that is, wiolders of sarlcis, which are bamboo clubs 
having at end an iron spear-head. These sarkis are 
used not only for striking the enemy at close quarters, 
hnt tlirown at him from a distance. Hence in a 
fray a club-man is furnished with about half a dozen 
sdrln'a, one of which he keeps in hia right hand, 
ready for use either at close quarters or at a distance; 
and the others he carries in his left hand successively 
to supply tho place of the one in the right hand. 
Besides these sai^kis the IdtJiidl is furnished with a 
shield, which he carries in his left hand along with 
the sarkis. The shields are usually made of rattan, 
the Indian cane, covered with cow-hide; though a 
better class of shields are covered with the more 
valuable and less penetrable hide of the rhinoceros. 
p]arly one morning, long before sunrise, about 
forty or fifty of Mr. Murray^ s sarkiivdlds, suddenly 
emerging from a mango-grove beside a tank with 
h^fty embankments, raised a loud shout, and ap- 
proached tho peasant huts of Durganagar. Scarcely 
had the husbandmen washed their eyes after getting 
up from their beds, when the club-men feU upon 
them with fury. The zamindar^s people were 
scarcely ready; but oven if they had been quite 
ready they would have been no match for the 
practised club-men of Mari Saheb. Not that Bengali 
zaniindars have smaller establishments of club-men 
than European indigo planters, but the fact is that 
tho father of Nava Krishna Banerjea, having been 
prudent enough never to pick a quarrel with Mr. 
^Murray or his predecessor, his club-men, for want 
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This speecli of the respectable-Iookmg husband- 
man^ who in fact was the mandal, or headman of 
the village^ elicited general applause from the audi- 
ence^ on which the old man wept. M^dhava, after 
the applause had subsided^ said^ 

''What the mandal has just now said is exactly 
my opinion. We ourselves cannot contend against 
the NiUcar (indigo manu&cturer), but, if the jamid&r 
be on our side, what can Mari S&heb do?'' 

The mandal, who had now worked himself up 
into great excitement, said in a loud voice, 

^^Mari sdldJce mdro!^^ (strike the scoundrel Murray,) 
^^Mari sdZdhe mdrot that should be our battle-cry. 
The indigo-planters hare been the ruin of our 
country. Before those sdlda came, this country was 
as happy as Ayodhyd in the time of B&ma. But 
now everything has gone to wreck and ruin. They 
oppress us; they beat us; they imprison us; they 
torture us; they kill us; they dishonour our wives 
and daughters. Down with the indigo-planters ! 
Down with the blue monkeys ! Mari sdldke ma/ro /'' 

These words, which were repeated with great 
energy and fierce gesticulation, produced a tremen- 
dous sensation in the assembly, and all exclaimed, 
" Mari sdldlce mdro ! '' But the old peasant, who had 
hitherto been silent, could no longer contain within 
himself. He stood up, with the eternal hookah in his 
hand, and said — " We shall see, friends, how you beat 
Mari Saheb. I have seen enough of the heroism of 
my countrymen. You are like mountains in words, 
but in action you are like the mustard-seed. You 
have big mouths, but little chests. You talk big, but 
when you see the face of a Saheb you shrink into 
nothing. When Mari Saheb comes with his bands. 
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near his house. The sarMwdlds of the factory, on 
their return from the pursuit of the zamindar's men, 
found Madhava in the bush. They caught hold of 
him and took him away, especially considering that lie 
might die of his wound, which would greatly em- 
barrass the planter. The prisoners, about twelve in 
number, including Madhava and the mandal — ^the 
same who had spoken with vehemence against the 
planter — were handcuffed and taken away by the 
sarkiwdlds, who rent the air with shouts of exultation, 
Mr. Murray himself bringing up the rear. On reach- 
ing the factory grounds the mandal and the other 
captives were confined in a large go-down, but 
Madhava alone was taken, by the planter^s orders, 
towards the river side. 

It is but doing simple justice to Mr. Murray to 
state that he had not the least desire to kill or even 
severely to wound any of the raiyats of Durganagar; 
his object was merely to intimidate them into sub- 
mission. Nor did he wish that their property should 
be plundered ; but as he could not be present at the 
same time in every part of the scene of the conflict, 
his men plundered, without his knowledge, whatever 
valuable things came in their way. What became 
of the prisoners, and why Madhava was separated 
from the rest, will be told in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER LII. 

WHAT HAPPENED IN FATHER-IN-LAW'S HOUSBL 

And worse than all, and most to be deplored. 
As human nature's broadest, foulest bloi» 
Chains him, and tasks him, and ezaots his sweaty 
With stripes, that meroy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps, when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

The Task. 

In tHe high and pahny state of indigo-planting in 
Bengal^ every factory had a large go-down-looking 
room^ which passed among the men of the planter 
under the soubriqtiet of 8a8urbd4h or Father-in-law's 
House. However it may be in other countries of 
the globe^ in Bengal at least most men regard their 
sons-in-law with the utmost kindness and affection. 
Whenever a young son-in-law goes to the house of 
his wife^s father, he meets with the warmest reception 
from every member of the family ; he is coaxed and 
caressed beyond measure; he is presented with 
valuable gifts ; and of feasting and jollification there 
is no end. Hence one^s father-in-law's house is 
looked upon as the happiest and sunniest spot in 
this world of care and anxiety. The go-down in 
the indigo-planter^ s factory, which went under the 
name of father-in-law^s house, had none of these 
attractions. It was not the sunniest, but the 
gloomiest room in the factory premises; no other 
presents were given in it than kicks, cuffs, shoe 
beatings, strokes of the cat-o'-nine-tails called 
fjadddJiary racking pains produced by pressing the 
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chests of prisoners against two bamboos ; no music 
was ever beard in it except tbe wailing of distress 
and tbe sigb of despair; and as for feasting, the 
wliole of it was comprised in a bandful of hhdt and 
ddl once a day, just sufficient to keep tbe bones 
and flcsb togetber. Tbe fact is, tbe go-down is a 
veritable dungeon for incarcerating, on tbe planter's 
own authority, all defaulting and recalcitrant husband- 
men, and was called Sasurhadi, or Father-in-law's 
House, in bitter irony. Of course there was no 
furniture in it, not even a mat to sit upon; there 
were only some instruments of torture, like bamboos, 
old boots, one or two sarlcls, and a number of cane 
switches. There was only one small bole in the 
upper part of one of the walls, which was not a 
vnndow but an apology for one. Such was the 
room . in which the mandal of Durganagar and his 
ten fellow villagers found themselves. They had not, 
however, been a quarter of an hour in it when they 
saw entering by the door the dreaded Mari Saheb 
himself, his redoubtable divana, and two of those 
formidable looking sarhiwdlds who had signalized 
themselves in the recent fight. The planter seated 
himself in a chair which was brought in, the divana 
and the sarhiwdlds standing on either side of their 
august lord. Mr. Murray called the mandal to him,* 
and thus addressed him ; — " Well, mandal, you are 
now the onandal of a broken-up village, as the 
Bengali proverb has it. What has become of your 
boast — ^ Mari Sdheb sdldhe maro (beat the scoundrel, 
Mr. Murray)?''' 

Mandal, "Khodawand, I never used these words! 

Some enemy of mine must have told you a Ue in 
order to ruin me." 



j 
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Planter. "You are a lying rascal, like tlie whole 
of your race. Do you think I do not know every- 
thing that passes amongst you ? You and that other 
rascal, Md.dhaya, threatened to beat me, and per- 
suaded the other husbandmen to oppose me and fight 
with my men. The zamind&r 8dld promised to pro- 
tect you. Where is now your father, Nava Erishna f 
Let him now protect you.'' 

Mandal. '^Hazur is all-powerful; Haztir can 
either kill me or save me. Elhod&wand, show mercy 
to a poor peasant like me.'' 

Planter. "You are guilty of such heavy crimes 
that you deserve instant death ; and no father of yours 
can save you. But I will spare you under two condi<- 
tions. One condition is that you immediately take 
advance for indigo; and the other condition is that 
when the police make an investigation of this afiEray, 
you afilrm, with Ganga-water in your hands, that no 
affray did take place, that you were not brought by 
force into the factory, and that you willingly took the 
advances." 

Mandal. "Dliarma-avatdr ! (Incarnation of Jus- 
tice!) I shall be ready to swear that there was no 
affray at all; but Haztir will excuse my not taking 
advances." 

Mr. Murray was highly incensed at these words, 
and ordered the sarhlwdlds to put the mandal down 
on the floor, and to torture him with bamboos. These 
two messengers of Yama immediately caught hold of 
t]ie prisoner, threw him down on the floor, and began 
pressing his chest with a bamboo. 

The mandal, agonising with pain, shrieked — "0 
father ! mother ! My life is going out I save 
me ! " 
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Mr. Murray, enjoying the scene, and being in a 
jocular vein, said — "Let me see whicli father of yours 
will now come to your help. Come now, why have 
you not kept your promise to beat Man Sflieb? 
SarMwdlds, get on smartly with the bamboo.^^ 

The mandal yelled out again in a yet shriller tone 
— " father ! mother ! My life is going, going, 
going ! Give me the advance, Saheb ! '' 

The sarhiivdlds immediately stopped in their work, 
the mandal was put in a sittitig posture, and a tumbler 
of water was given him to drink. 

Mr. Murray said he was glad the mandal had so 
soon been brought to his senses, and expressed the 
hope that the lesson might not soon be forgotten. The 
other ten prisoners, who were eye-witnesses of their 
friend^s agony, when asked whether they would take 
advances, readily agreed to the proposal. They were 
all removed from the sasurhddi to the daphtarkhaTia,. 
where papers of agreement were drawn up and signed, 
by the mandal in writing (for he could read and 
write), and the other prisoners by a cross mark ; and 
advances were given. They were then dismissed by 
the planter, who warned them that if they gave 
evidence against him before either the Daroga or 
the magistrate, he woiild, on an early opportunity, 
burn their houses and put an end to their Hves. 
About noon they left the factory and went to their 
village. 

As for Madhava, the reader knows that, instead 
of being sent to sasurhddi, he was taken to the 
river-side; the reason was this. Mr. Murray per- 
ceived by a glance at Madhava^s wound, that, if 
not fatal, it was very serious ; if the police got hold 
of him, they might make a serious case of the whole 
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affair; lieiice it was necessary to shove him out of 
the way. I do not mean to say that Mr. Mnrray 
resolved to kill him outright; of such cold-blooded 
murder^ I believe^ though rough and inhuman in 
his dealings with the raiyats^ he was incapable. 
0n the contrary, Madhava's wound was dressed by 
a barber attached to the factory, who generally dis- 
charged the functions of a surgeon. After this, he 
was put into a boat, and sent away privately in 
one of the planter^s own boats to a distant factory, 
away from the scene of the affray and the polic6 
investigation which was sure to follow. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

THE POLICE INVESTIGATION. 

'Tis gold 
'Wliich makes the true man kill'd, and saves the thief; 
Kay sometimes hangs both thief and true man. What 
Can it not do, and undo ? Cymbeline. 

The reader will doubtless recollect that the zamindar 
Nava Krishna Banerjea, had, before the occurrence 
of the affray, sent notice of the planter^s threat to 
the Daroga of the Thana of Sagarapur, requesting 
him to prevent the outrage. But Nava Krishna had 
been forestalled by the indigo-planter. Mr. Murray 
had, on the very day of his conversation with 
Madhava, sent word to the Daroga that, in order 
to bring some recusant raiyats of Durganagar to 
their senses, he would be obliged to have recourse 
to some measures of intimidation ; and that he must 
not, in consequence of any representations the 
zamindar might make, interfere with the planter's 
dealings with his defaulting raiyats. The Daroga 
jumped at this notice of Mr. Murray, as he knew 
it would bring him gain. There was always a good 
understanding between the indigo factory of Nil- 
danga and the Thana of Sagarpur; indeed, the 
indigo-planter could not have committed half the 
outrage he did commit, without the connivance of 
the police; and this connivance was obtained — -put' 
^chased would be too vulgar a word — ^not, indeed, 
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by bribes — ^for so honourable a gentleman as Mr. 
Mnrray must be presumed to be incapable of giying 
a bribe — ^but by presents of money, given either 
before, or immediately after, the perpetration of an 
outrage. Such being the case, the D4rog& was always 
thankful whenever he heard of an intended affray. 
In case of an affray, the D&rog& usually manages 
to get money from both parties ; but, in the present 
case no money — call it a giEt, a present, a donation, 
or a bribe, if you please — could be expected from 
Nava Exishna Banerjea, as he had sedulously set hia 
face against corruption from the commencement of 
his administration. On receiving representations from 
both Mr. Murray and Babu Nava Krishna Banerjea, 
the T)&rog& had no difficulty in adopting his course. 
*'My best policy,'' said he to himself, "will be 
not to stir in the matter at all, but to wait till the 
affray is over, and then immediately after to repair 
to the scene of the conflict, and make the most of 
the business to enrich myself ; and as that raw youth, 
Nava Krishna, inexperienced in the ways of the 
world, will, I fear, not give me a single paysd, I 
must screw from Mr. Murray as much as I can, 
especially as he will be victorious in the affray, 
and will doubtless cause much injury to the rfiiyats.'' 
Such were the calculations of the Darogd; and he 
was not mistaken. 

Immediately after Mr. Murray had set free the 
captive raiyats, he sent an express to the Ddrog&, 
informing him of the result of the affair. The 
Daroga forthwith ordered his pony to be made 
ready, and then proceeded ia state with the Baksi, 
the jamaddr, half a dozen barJcanddzes, and a 
score of chauhiddrs. As his way lay through the 

z 
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village of DaksMnpalli, lie had an interview with 
Nava Krishna, who gave him a detailed account of 
the affray, including the capture of the rdiyats, the 
tortures inflicted upon them, their subsequent release 
after advances having been forced upon them^ and 
the disappearance of Madhava, who perhaps had 
been killed in the fray. He denounced in forcible 
words the violent conduct and tyranny of the 
indigo-planter, and called upon the Daroga to send 
a truthful report of the affair to the magistrate. 
The Daroga quietly said that he must not form any 
opinion of the affair without holding an investigation 
on the spot; that in all affrays both parties are 
generally to blame, though the degree of criminahty 
on one side may be greater than that on the other; 
and gently hinted that his sending to the magistrate a 
report favourable to the zamindar depended chiefly 
on the zamindar himself, Nava Krishna, though 
he understood the hint, took no notice of it, but 
urged on him the propriety of his sending, as a 
police ofiicer, a truthful report to the magistrate. 

The Daroga was not disappointed, as he had 
not expected any douceur from Nava Krishna, and 
proceeded on his way more and more confirmed in 
his mind of the good poHcy of sending in a report 
favourable to the planter. There was one fact he 
learned from the zamindar which gave him great 
satisfaction, and that was the disappearance of 
Madhava. He thought Madhava must have been 
killed in the fray, and that the planter must have 
either thrown his body into the river or buried it 
in the factory grounds. The Daroga deemed this 
fact to bQ a perfect God-send, as it would enable 
him to extort a large bribe from the planter. 
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Gloating over this unexpected good fortune — ^fox* 
police officers, as a rule, live on the ruin of the 
raiyats — the Darogd proceeded on his journey, and 
reached Durganagar in the afternoon. 

The advent of a Darogd into a village in Bengal^ 
is regarded with the same horror as the entrance of 
a body of Prussian Uhlans into a town of Prance was 
regarded by the Prench during the late Pranco- 
Prussian war. Requisitions become the order of the 
day. Soon after the Daroga entered Durgdnagar, the 
barkanddzes and chaukiddrs went on a foraging expe- 
dition. In the course of one short hour an incredible 
amount of provisions was obtained. Prom the Muham- 
madan inhabitants were extorted fowls by the dozen 
and eggs by the score; and the Hindus gave large 
quantities of unboiled rice, pulse, vegetables, mustard 
oil and clarified butter. The provisions which they 
collected must have sufficed the officials of the Than^ 
of Sagarapur for a whole month. Nor were provisions 
the only thing extorted. Timid raiyats gladly gave 
copper, and even silver, in order to purchase the 
goodwill of the formidable myrmidons of the poKce. 

The Daroga held an investigation on the very spot 
where the affray had taken place, which was not far 
from the house of Madhava. There was nothing to 
show that any affray had taken place, for the sarkiwalds 
of the factory had carefully abstained from making 
such depredations as might leave traces of the outrage. 
Besides the Daroga and his subordinates, and the 
raiyats themselves, there were present on the spot 
the gomastds of the planter and the zamindar, who 
were watching the case on behalf of their masters. 
Before the depositions were taken down, the gomastd 
of the planter drew fla^'^'^ tl^A "Rahsi, who is a poHce 
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officer next to the Daroga, and, indeed, his right hand, 
and talked with him for a few minutes. The Bahsi 
resumed his seat next to the Darogd and whispered 
to him. AVhat formed the subject of conversation 
between the planter^s gomastd and the BaJesi of the 
Thana has not transpired; and I should be aban- 
doning my character as a veracious historian were I 
to put down in this authentic narrative a guess of 
mine own; the gomastd of the zamindar, however, 
declared that the Daroga was offered a large bribe 
through the Bahsi. Be that as it may, the depo- 
sitions began now to be taken down. The reader 
will scarcely beUeve me when I say — ^nevertheless it 
is a simple fact — that the raiyats, one and all, in- 
cluding the mandal himself, swore that no affray had 
taken place, that no raiyats had been captured, and 
that they had willingly received advances from Mari 
Saheb. The reason why the raiyats perjured them- 
selves must be plain to the reader — ^they were afraid 
of Mari Saheb, who had proved himself to be stronger 
than the zamindar. They behoved the zamindar to 
be animated with the sincere wish of doing them 
good, but it was evident he was unable to cope with 
the planter. To lean on Nava Krishna would be 
to lean on a broken reed. They therefore at once 
denied that there had been any affray. One ugly 
fact remained to be accounted for. What had become 
of Madhava? The raiyats all declared they did not 
know; indeed, they had not seen him at all during 
the affray. 

When all these depositions had been taken down, 
the Daroga, with an air of triumph, turned towards 
the gomastd of the zamindar, and said, '^ What a lot 
of liars these Hindus are! (The Darogi himself 
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was a Muliammadaii.) The zamindar's representations 
are now proved to be all false. I now see through 
the whole. Prom the beginning to the end it is 
a trumped-up case of the zamindar's. He has got 
up the story of the affray in order to involve Mr. 
Murray in trouble; and it is clear to my mind as 
noonday that the zamindar himself has concealed 
Madhava in order to bring a heavy case against good 
Mari Saheb.^' Agreeably to these views, the Baksi 
drew up, on the spot, a report for the magistrate to 
the effect that the Daroga had been to the spot of 
the alleged affray, and examined every witness that 
could be brought forward, and found that there had 
been no affray at all. That the story had been 
evidently invented by the zaminddr to bring Mr. 
Murray into trouble; and that it was highly probable 
that Madhava had been concealed somewhere by the 
zamindar himself. 

The Daroga returned the same evening to the 
Thana, after having had an interview with Mr. 
Murray at the factory, where his hand was well 
oiled. 



CHAPTER JAY. 

The nndiflooTered coontry, from whose boom 
Xo traveller retumB. 

EdrnUit. 

The raiyats of an indigo district will tell you that 
one of the modes in wluch the planter pnnislies 
those whom he deems most dangerons is to make 
them "drink the water of seven factories/' A riiiyat 
of some pluck, " some village Hampden," is spirited 
away, and sent from factory to factory — ^for one 
indigo concern has generally several &ctories — ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case; and this 
mysterious translation from place to place ends in 
his exit from the stage of the world. We must do 
Mr. Murray the justice to remark that before the 
affray he had not the slightest intention to spirit 
Mddhava away, and send him the round of the 
factories; but the severe wound which he had un- 
fortunately received in the melee, left the planter no 
choice. If Madhava had been allowed to remain at 
Durganagar after having been wounded, it would have 
been highly prejudicial to the interests of Mr. Mnrray^ 
as the wound alone would have been sufficient proof 
of the affray; and if he had died in consequence of 
the wound, in the course of a few days, the plantei^s 
case would have been more serious. Hence the 
necessity of kidnapping Madhava away. The first 
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factory to whicli lie was carried was ten or twelve 
miles distant^ but here he was not kept for more than 
twenty-four hours. The magistrates^ believing, on the 
strength of the D&rog&'s representations, that there 
had been no afEray at all, and .that the zamind&r had 
hidden M&dhava in some secret place in order to get 
Mr. Murray into trouble, had issued orders on ih^ 
zaminddr immediately to produce M&dhava, on pain 
of heavy penalties. Though the zamind&r was as 
itmocent in the matter as the unborn babe, he was 
obliged to take measures for ascertaining the where- 
abouts of the planter's captive. The police were also 
active in the search, not so much in obedience to the 
magistrate's orders as with a view to obtain ill^fal 
gratification from the party in whose custody the 
missing Mddhava might be found. The zamind&r^s 
spies and the cJiauhiddrs of the Tb&n& were forthwith 
set in motion, and they found out that the boat 
which carried Md^dhava on board had sailed towards 
Kuladaha. On this circumstance being known to 
the assistant planter, the wounded prisoner was sent 
to the next factory on the Bhdgirathi named Serpa<}&, 
which, though distant only a few miles from the 
former one, had the advantage of being situated in a 
different district, namely, Hooghly. But the spies and 
chouTciddrs followed the fugitive to that place ; there- 
fore it became necessary to remove Madhava to some 
far-off factory in Eastern Bengal. The boat touched 
at several factories in the way, such as Krishnadhdm, 
Radhanagar, Chakradwipa, Sarisamudra, at each of 
which places the prisoner was taken ashore and kept 
a few hours, till he reached Moulaviganga, on the 
banks of the Ichhamati, the factory of which was 
determined to be his prison. Poor M^tdhava, how- 
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ever, tad not long to live. In consequence of his 
removal from place to place, his wound, which was 
utterly neglected, festered, and scarcely had lie heen 
landed at the ghat of the planter at Moulaviganga, 
when ho died. His remains were neither burnt nor 
buried, but were simply thrown at night into the 
river, which carried them to the Bay of Bengal. 
Such was the end of Madhava, the victim of the 
planter's cupidity. 

It was after a long time that the news of 
Madhava's death reached his family at Durgdnagar. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the afEray, his 
wife and mother supposed that he had been carried 
along with the other captives to the factory at 
Nildanga; but when all returned excepting Madhava, 
their grief knew no bounds. Consumed with grief, 
they waited day after day, and week after week, 
and yet no tidings came of the object of their 
affection. Malati wept by day and by night. She 
broke her silver ornaments and cast them aside; 
she often dashed her head against the floor through 
despair; she scarcely ate or drank anything. The 
mother of Madhava became almost mad with despair. 
She became ten times more furious than ever: it 
was impossible for any human being to approach 
her. At last a chance traveller announced in the 
village the news of Madhava's death. We will not 
attempt to describe the state into which the women 
were thrown on hearing the melancholy tidings. 
Sudhamukhi became insane, and hung herseM one 
night on -one of the bamboo rafters of her sleeping 
hut. Kadambini went to her late husband's relatives, 
who were not unwilling to support her, Malati 
sold ofE the huts and everything else she had, and, 
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taking her son Yadava witli lier, came to E^n* 
chanpur and took up lier abode with her brother. 
Govinda was ill able to support his sister and her 
son. Nor was it necessary. By selling her lata 
husband^s property she had got about one hundred 
rupees, with part of which she traded, and part she 
lent out on heavy interest. The trade which sha 
carried on was this. She bought paddy, turned it 
into rice, and sold it. The proceeds of this littla 
trade, together with the interest of the money lent 
out, were sufficient to supply her wants and thosa 
of her son. The boy was also able in a short tima 
to earn a little money, about a shilling a month, by 
tending the cows of neighbours and by gatherings 
cow-dung every day, which Malati turned into cakes 
and sold as fuel. 

As in the course of this narrative we shall not 
have occasion to mention the name of Nava Krishna 
Banerjea, the zamindar of Durganagar, we may 
remark once for all that, though often opposed by 
the indigo -planter of Nildanga in his honest 
endeavours to protect his tenants and to ameliorate 
their condition, his exertions were crowned with 
complete success; and there is no name in the lay- 
roll of the zamindars of Bengal which stands higher 
for philanthropy, hberality, uprightness of conduct, 
and public spirit than the honoured name of Nava 
Krishna Banerjea. Concerning Mr. Murray, of 
whom the reader will not hear again, we may state 
that the Eob Roy principle which he adopted — 
"the simple plan that they should take who have 
the power, and they should keep who can"^-did 
him little good. His oppression created universal 
disaffection among t^f ,?^«saptry, and produced an 
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outbreak some years afterwards; and he had so 
completely mismianaged affairs that the Bengal 
indigo concern, of whom he was a servant, were 
obliged to shnt up shop and sell the factory to the 
highest bidder. 



CHAPTER LV. 

THE IiABES A2n> THB PSNATES. 

Hail, Ceres, hail, hy thee from f ertQe groimd 
Bwiffc springs the com, and plenty flows aroand. 

The reader will probably remembep that, before 
speaking of the affairs of poor Mddhava and the 
indigo-planter of Durg&nagar, we left our hero re- 
constructing the big hut which had been reduced to 
ashes. A peasant^s cottage is not so easily buHt, 
or rather thatched in the present case, as the reader 
might suppose. One reason of the delay is that the 
materials cannot be had ready at hand; and even if 
they can bo got ready, the peasant has not the means 
to buy them. Bamboos could certainly be had at 
Kdnchanpur, but they were dearer than in some 
villages ten or twelve miles off, where they were cheap 
because they were plentiful. E^lam&mk had to go 
to one of these distant villages, select some bamboos 
in a plantation, cut them down, and bring them to 
Kanchanpur; but as there were no roads for carts, 
the bamboos had to be brought on the backs of 
bullocks, and one bullock could hardly carry more 
than four long and stout bamboos. But the bamboos 
thus brought were not fit to be used immediately. 
It is always advisable to season them by keeping 
them some time soaked in water. The bamboos were 
therefore thrown into the tank near Grovinda's house. 
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After they had lain for some days in water, they 
were taken up ; some of them were cut for posts, 
and others were split and smoothed and turned into 
laths. Then the palmyra trees had to be cut, sawn, 
and smoothed for beams and rafters. Ropes and 
strings could certainly be purchased, if not at Kiln- 
chanpur at least in Vardhamana, but that would be 
too expensive for the poor family; El^lamdinik and 
Govinda had, therefore, to spin them, by a reel of 
the primitive type called dhera, from the hemp which 
grew in their fields. Then again the paddy-straw, 
which was in the stack, and which was the food of 
the cows, was not fit to be used for thatching pur- 
poses unless it had been subjected to some process. 
The bundles were all loosened: bullocks, strung 
together in a line and tied to a post in the centre of 
the yard, were made to tread upon them in order, 
to remove from the straw any grain of paddy that 
might not have been thrashed out; and then the 
whole was tied again in long bundles of picked straw 
called lot. Day after day, week after week, did Kala- 
manik work incessantly at the thatching of their hut; 
and when the tnadJcachd (the ridge of the thatcli) 
was laid on, their joy was as great as that of tke 
Jews when they saw the completion of the temple 
of Solomon. 

The hut thus thatched was not used for human 
habitation without the performance of some religions 
ceremony. Uneducated and poor as Elalamanik and 
Govinda were, they had, like most Hindu peasants, 
a deep sense of religion. No new house, or an old 
one rebuilt, is in Bengal used without a religious 
ceremony. The Lares and the Penates had to be 
invoked and reinstated in their former seats. Besides, 
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the case of the hut of which we are speaking was a 
peculiar one. It had been reduced to ashes by 
Brahma, the god of fire ; and though they knew that 
the act had been perpetrated by the orders of the 
wicked zamindar, it was looked upon by the superstitious 
famUy as a judgment from heaven. There were, 
therefore, especial reasons for consecrating it. When 
the last wisp of straw was put on the madkachd, and 
everything was complete, Eamdhan Misri, the family 
priest, held within its walls a solemn service, repeated 
mantras^ and invoked Ganesa and the fire deities. 
But the deity chiefly worshipped on this occasion 
was Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, the Dem6ter 
of the Hindu Pantheon, whom Vishnu had obtained 
at the churning of the ocean. There is not a single 
Hindu family in all Bengal, however poor, which does 
not regard this goddess with peculiar veneration. She 
is the Lar familiaris of Bengali Hindu houses; all 
prosperity in life is owing to her auspicious influence. 
The favour of Lakshmi makes a man rich, her dis- 
favour makes him poor. When a household is in 
affluent circumstances, Lakshmi is said to have taken 
up her abode in it ; and when it is reduced to poverty, 
it is said to be Lahshmi-chTiddd — that is, deserted by 
Lakshmi. Hence she is worshipped in every house- 
She is usually represented as a handsome young lady, 
painted yellow, sitting on a water-lily. But it is not 
in this form that she is worshipped in every Hindu 
household, and especially in every Hindu peasant's 
household. Her more common symbol is a corn- 
measure, called halhcby painted with red-lead, filled 
with paddy, adorned with a garland of flowers, 
covered with a white cloth, and encompassed with 
a number of cowrie pl^?lls. This is the palladium of 
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a Hindu household's prosperity — ^it is the Bengal 
raiyat^s most sacred symbol. 

After the religious ceremony was over, a few 
Brahmans were feasted — ^three, I think, was the 
number, as Govinda was too poor to entertain more — 
and presented with a little money called dakshind. A 
few friends and relations were also feasted, and thus the 
feast of dedication was over. After this the hut was 
used for household purposes. 

People may call this f etichism if they choose, hut 
it is impossible not to have respect for that deep 
religiousness which underlies the Hindu character 
even in a common Hindu peasant. Though the rites 
are superstitious, they are not meaningless; they 
indicate the existence of an essentially noble and 
supersensual sentiment ; they show that, even in an 
uneducated peasant, there is something which could 
not have been either inherited or developed from a 
monkey; they are an acknowledgment that human 
happiness is dependant on the smiles of an unseen 
power, and that all prosperity flows from the bounti- 
ful Author of all Good. 



CHAPTER LVL 

A. GALA DAT. 

Therefore sacrifice they unto their net, 
And bum incense nnto their drag; 
Because by them their portion is fat, 
And their meat plenteous. 

Eabakkuk, 

It was in the sunny montli of Chaitra (half of March 
and half of April) that all the artizans of E^n- 
chanpur had their day of worship and festivity. 
This was the jpujd of Visvakanna^ the World-maker, 
the Hephaistos of the Hindu Pantheon, the patron of 
arts and manufactures in the holy land of Bh^rata. 
The celebration, like all Hindu pujds, was partly 
religious and partly social. On that day the sound 
of the hammer, which is never still, was not heard 
in the village, nor did any of the artizan class pursue 
their ordinary avocations. It was the yearly Sabbath 
of Bengali artizans. Visvakarma, the engineer of the 
celestials, is represented by the figure of a man 
painted white, having three eyes, wearing on his 
head a crown, a necklace of gold, dnd bangles on 
his wrists, and holding a club in his right hand. 
But the image is seldom made, its place being sup- 
plied by the implements and tools in the various 
departments of mechanical labour. Every peasant,, 
every artizan, worships the tools of his trade in his 
own house. 
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On that day Govinda set up in a comer of his 
house the plough, the hoe, the sickle, and other 
implements of husbandry; Nanda, his hammer, his 
anvil, and his bellows; Kapila, his axe, his wedge, 
his inclined plane; Chatura, his razors, his basin, 
and the sharp instruments for paring off the nails; 
Bokaram, his loom and shuttle; the fisherman, his 
nets, his rods, and lines; the oilman, his oil-mill; 
the potter, his wheel; the mason, his trowel and 
plumb-line; the shoemaker, his awl; the washer- 
man, his beetle, his mallet, and his ironing instru- 
ment — they all washed and cleaned these implements, 
and set them apart for the day from ordinary use. 
The worshippers themselves, after performing their 
ablutions in the village tanks, were dressed in their 
holiday's best. The religious part of the ceremony 
was soon over. The prayers recited by the Brah- 
manas expressed not only gratitude for past favours, 
but a desire for future ones. It is superfluous to 
remark that the implements of handicraft, which are 
set apart for the day and presented with flowers and 
offerings, are not themselves worshipped; and the 
best proof of this is found in the fact that those 
implements are not regarded with any degree of 
reverence on other days. The great Architect of 
the Universe, the Master Mason, is worshipped by 
these simple artificers without any other visible repre- 
sentations than the symbols of the arts; and we 
cannot but think that this periodical and public 
acknowledgment of the Creator by the working 
classes of Bengal is to be infinitely preferred to the 
absorbing secularism and practical atheism of the 
proletariat of some of the countries of Europe. 

The religious ceremony is followed by festivity. 
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That day, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the weaver, 
the barber, the husbandman, eat better dinners 
than perhaps on any other day in the year. Nor 
does each one selfishly eat his own dinner by himself. 
The richer artizans giye feasts to their poorer brethren 
of the same craft. Though the system of caste 
does not allow a blacksmith to dine with a car- 
penter, it does not seem to us to impede the flow 
of brotherly kindliness between members of two 
different guilds. There is no country in the world 
where the spirit of caste is not to be found in some 
shape or other. In India, caste is practically based 
on occupations, people who pursue the same trade 
forming one caste by themselves; in England, it is 
based chiefly on money, the richer class forming the 
Brahmanas, aud the poorer, the Chanddlas of English 
society. In its practical working, though not in its 
theory, the Indian system of caste is hardly worse 
than the English system. In England, though a rich 
goldsmith dines with a rich cotton spinner, he does 
not admit to his table a very poor member of his 
own guild ; in India, a rich goldsmith does not dine 
in the company of a rich cotton-spinner, but cheer- 
fully admits to his table a very poor goldsmith. In 
our opinion, this particular phase of the English 
system of caste is a great deal worse than that of 
the Hindu system. 

The feast over, the peasants and the artizans 
betake themselves to all sorts of amusements. As 
on the occasion of the Navanna, or the new rice, 
they engage at this festival in all sorts of sports; 
they play at hddu-gudu ; they angle in the tanks ; 
they play at gull'ddndd ; they shuflBie cards; they 
sing songs, accompanied with instrumental music; 

2a 
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they form themselves into companies ' in different 
parts of the village, and sit, and smoke, and talk, 
under trees, on matters affecting their craft, or tell 
stories, of which, like all simple men, they are 
immensely fond 



CHAPTEE LVIL 

KALAMANIE. 

In the dast he fell ; 
So nourished long in some well-watered spot, 
Crowned with green boughs, the smooth-skinned poplar falls> 
Doomed by the builder to supply with wheels 
Some splendid chariot, on the bank it lies 
A lifeless trunk, to parch in summer airs. 

Homer, 

The reader might have inferred from what we said 
in a previous chapter that ever since the time 
when Kalamanik incurred the zamindar's displeasure, 
he had been meditating on some dark design, and . 
with this view had been visiting the villages round 
about Kanchanpur. As he never fully disclosed 
his mind to anyone^ it is impossible to ascertain 
the exact nature of that design^ whether it was an 
intended personal attack on the zamindar himself, 
or some scheme of daring robbery in the zamindar's 
house. But whatever its nature might have been, 
the hand of Fate prevented him from accompHshing 

his object. 

Jaya Chand Raya Chauduri was seated one 
morning in his cutcherry when Bhima Kotal, the 
leader of his club-men, approached him and made 
him obeisance. Jaya Chand said — '^You seem to 
be a worthless fellow, Bhime; you have not been 
able to do anything with that wicked fool, Kala- 
manik, who has defied my authority, and who 
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seems to bo sowing the seeds of disaffection among 
my tenants not only of this village, but of all the 
villages round about. Can^t you get rid of him?'' 

Bli'ini. "0 Incarnation of Justice! had I only 
known that such was your honour's wish. Mother 
Earth would long ago have been rid of him/' 

Jay a Chdnd. " But did you not know that 
that was my wish ? I have hardly pleasure in any- 
thing so long as that fellow walks about at large. 
He will do an infinite deal of mischief if he is not 
arrested in his course.'' 

Bliim. " I thought your worship wished merely 
that that fellow should be beaten. But if I had 
known that the Incarnation of Justice wanted to get 
rid of him altogether, the deed would have been 
accomplislied long ago. What cannot Bhim Sardar 
do if ordered by your honour? Order me to bring 
the milk of a tigress, and I shall do it. Give but 
the word, and Kalamanik's head will be brought 
this instant." 

Jay a Chdnd. '^ I do not want that exactly ; but 
I wish the thing to be done without noise." 

Bhim. "It will be done to-day, Klodawand.'' 

So saying, Bhima Kotal went away from the 
cutcherry, consulted the zamindar's goindds, or spies, 
— ^f or he maintained a regular system of espionage — 
as to the movements of Kalamanik in the evenings, 
and accordingly adopted measures. 

It was evening when Kalamanik left the village 
of Kadra, just four miles to the north-east of Kan- 
clianpur, whither he had gone in the course of the 
day, for reasons known only to himself. The cows 
had all come homo from the meadows, on which the 
shades of evening were fast descending. The tract 
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of land between Kadrd» and Kanchanpur was a 
plain, the like of which is to be found in many- 
parts of the Vardhamana district. It was one vast 
paddy-field, interrupted by no hamlet or village, 
the only objects which disturbed the monotony of 
never-ending paddy were a tank here and there, 
and an asvatha tree on its embankments. The 
peasants of Kadrdr told Kalamanik that he should 
spend the night with them, as night had already 
covered the plains, and there were no intervening 
villages. But Kalamanik would not be dissuaded 
from setting out. Conscious of his own immense 
strength, and naturally foolhardy, he laughed at the 
idea of Idthidls attacking him in the way. Wrapping 
his bathing towel round his dhuti on his waist, with 
his thick bamboo club in his right hand, he plunged; 
into the encompassing darkness. There was no road, 
the path lay over paddy fields from which the harvest 
had been recently gathered. He went on rapidly, 
with giant-like strides. He met with no human 
being on the solitary plains, the birds even had taken 
shelter on trees which skirt the villages ; and except- 
ing the chirping of the grasshoppers and the occa- 
sional flight of some belated night-bird, there was 
no sign of life in the darkened plain. He had pro- 
ceeded more than a mile when the moon emerged 
from the horizon, and shot forth her friendly beams. 
Kalamanik walked faster and faster. There was no 
fear in his dauntless breast. He had now nearly 
como half the way where there was a large tank, 
covered with aquatic plants, and a tall asvatha tree. 
At the foot of the tree Kalamanik descried from a 
distance, through the moonlight, the figure of a 
human being in a standing posture. As the nearest 
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villages, on all sides round, were about two miles 
distant from the spot, lie wondered who that person 
could be; but as he considered himseK more than a 
match for half-a-dozen men, he fearlessly went on 
his way. No sooner had Kalam^nik gone within 
about twenty yards of the tree, which lay in his 
path, than he heard the voice of Bhima Kotsll accost- 
ing him in the following style — "Welcome, brother 
Kalamanik I welcome ! We have been waiting for 
you for a long time/' Kilamanik, nothing daunted, 
said — " So, Bhime, you have come here to meet your 
doom;'' and with that he sprang forward like a 
tiger and made Bhima's shoulder feel the weight of 
Ids Herculean club. In a moment Bhim& fell down, 
and lay sprawling on the ground. Before E^alamanik 
could give a second blow, he found himseU sur- 
rounded by about a dozen club-men, who had been 
sitting on the water's edge. Dire was the conflict. 
Kalamanik maintained the struggle with superhuman 
valour, wounding many of his assailants. Victory 
for a long time hung in the balance, when Bhima 
got up from the ground, and joined his comrades. 
A thump of Bhima's club brought Kalamanik to the 
ground ; and as he lay stretched, like a palmyra tree 
felled by the woodman's axe, the Idthidls belaboured 
him with their clubs till Kalamanik was no more. 
As the club-men had, by anticipation, brought two 
hoes with them, they dug a trench on the side of the 
tank, threw in it the corpse of Kdlamdnik, and 
covered it up with earth and turf. For three days 
no one at Kanchanpur knew of the fate of K"^.lft.Tn^Tiilr. 
On the fourth day some passers-by saw the remnants 
of a dead body lying on the side of the tank half- 
way between Kanchanpur and K&dra. The grave 
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had been dug open by jackals, and the corpse half 
devoured; but it was not impossible for those who 
knew Kalamanik to make out that they were his 
remains. Through the influence of Jaya Chdnd the 
affair was hushed up, and as the hands of the police 
officers were well oiled, no report on the subject was 
sent to the magistrate of the district. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

THE PANCHAM. 

They covet fields, and take them by violence; 

And honscs, and take them away ; 
So they oppress a man and his house, 

Even a man and his heritage. 

MicaK 

OxE day about noon, when Govinda was washing^ 
his feet in the tank adjoining his house, after 
returning from the field, a paper was put into his 
hands by one of the peons of Jaya Chand Raya 
Chaudliuri. The purport of the paper was a demand 
for some ninety rupees and odd, being the amount 
due to the zamindar on account of arrears of the 
rent of the fields which he cultivated. The paper 
also contained a jama mdsil hdki, a statement which 
exhibited the grounds on which the demand was 
made. Govinda was thunderstruck. To make use 
of an expressive saying in BengaH, '^his hands and 
feet entered into his stomach^' through fear. ''I 
am in arrears,^^ said Govinda to himself, "to the- 
zamindar, and in arrears to the amount of ninety 
tdl-us ! gods ! what is this ? Am I awake ov 
am I dreaming? Surely the paper is not intended 
for me. But sure enough my name is on it. Have- 
I not paid every payasd of the rent ? O gods^ how 
can ye allow such injustice to be perpetrated oa 
this earth ? '' 
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The fact is^ tliat when tlie zamind&r gave ordera 
to Bhima Kotdl to bum the big hut of Qovinda, it 
was not with a view merely to bum the hut itself^ 
and thus inflict on him the loss of property, but 
chiefly with a view to reduce to ashes those receipts 
which the zamind^r had given him on the payments 
of rents; and now that those receipts had been 
destroyed, Govinda was entirely at the mercy of. 
his landlord. And Jaya Ghdnd was determined to 
stretch to the utmost those vast powers with whiok 
the law had invested him for the ruin of Govinda. 

There were two Begulations in the Revenue Code> 
which were the dread of every rdiyat in the country. 
These were the Haptam (or the seventh), and P(meh>a/m 
(or the fifth), «o-caUed from the numbers those- 
Begulations bore in the Fiscal Code. The one waa 
Regulation VII. of 1799; and the other was Regu- 
lation V. of 1812. The former Regulation em- 
powered landholders summarily to arrest and to 
imprison any tenant who was a defaulter, or wa& 
supposed to be a defaulter ; and the latter empowered 
them to distrain and sell off to the highest bidder 
the property of a raiyat who was a defaulter, or 
who was supposed to be one. The object which 
Government had in giving such extraordinary powers, 
to landholders was to enable them to realise their 
rents regularly, and transmit them punctually to 
. the public exchequer ; but, in consulting its own 
interest, the Government virtually consigned the 
entire peasantry of Bengal to the tender mercies of 
a most cruel and rapacious aristocracy. Happily, a 
more enlightened and humane legislation has taken 
away from the code those iniquitous regulations; 
but it is worthy of note that, for half-a-century> 
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those horriblo engines of oppression were allowed, 
by a Government calling itself Christian, to grind 
to the dust many millions of probably the most 
peaceful people upon earth. 

Govinda was not in arrears to the amount of 
even a farthing. To Gx)lak Poddar, the money- 
lender, he owed a considerable sum, but to the 
zainindar nothing. He knew the nature of the 
boast, and therefore took great care not to fall 
within his clutches. But Govinda had reckoned 
without his host. It mattered nothing to Jaya 
Chand, though a tenant whom he wanted to ruin 
had paid up his rent; it was not difficult for him 
to make the tenant out to be a defaulter by the 
arts of chicanery, perjury, and forgery, in which he 
was so great an adept. And in the case of Govinda 
it was the easiest thing in the world, as all his 
receipts had been destroyed. 

The property of Govinda was attached ; his crops 
in the field, now ready for the sickle, his mardi of 
paddy in the yard of his house, his cows, and all 
his personal property, were attached by a process 
of law. On the sixth day after the attachment, the 
jpUodosh'dmiuy or Sale Commissioner, who was en- 
titled to a commission of ten per cent, on the 
amount of money realised by the sale, gave notice 
of the sale of Govinda^s property, fixing the day 
and the hour of the day. The terrible Panckam 
just left one little loop-hole for the escape of the 
victim; but that lay beyond Govinda^s power. It 
provides that a tenant whose property has been 
attached, may, within five days, enter into a bond 
before the Collector or Sale Commissioner, with 
good security, binding himself to institute a sum- 
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mary. snit^ within fifteen days from the date of the 
bond^ for the trial of the demand^ and to pay 
whatever snm may be adjudged to be due, witih 
interest. But where was this ''good securily'' to 
be got? G-ovinda tried all K&nchanpur^ but none 
was forthcoming. 

At last the terrible day of the sale amyed. 
Govinda^s crops of paddy^ and sugar-cane^ and 
other products^ his store of paddy in the liouse^ his 
cows^ were all knocked down by the hammer of the . 
ruthless phoiosh-amin. All his personal property 
was also knocked down. But the proceeds of the 
sale had not yet come up to the zamind^s demand^ 
plus the commission of the sale-officer. It was girea 
out that there was valuable property with the women 
and children^ who had shut themselves up in one 
compartment of the recently rebuilt big hut. With 
the help of a police officer^ who was in readiness^ the 
door was broken open, amid the shrieks of the 
women and children. All the brass vessels were 
taken possession of, and put up to auction. The man 
of law was now satisfied, and our hero was completely 
ruined. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

THE RaIYATS' magna CHARTA. 

A bold peasantry, their country's pride. 

The Deserted ViUage, 

The year 1859 witnessed a great change in the 
status of the Bengal raiyat. Act X. of tliat year 
is justly regarded as the Magna Charta of the 
peasantry of Bengal; and though, owing to causes 
inherent in the raiyat himself, namely, his ignorance 
and the consequent want of spirit, that celebrated 
piece of legislation has not done him all the good 
it is calculated to do, it must be admitted that it 
has efl'ected his legal emancipation. 

Anyone that has paid attention to the subject 
of the tenure of land in Bengal can hardly deny 
that tliat tenure is based on the right of labour. 
He wlio clears the land of jungle becomes its owner. 
It is true he pays a certain share of his profits to 
Government, or to the zamindar, who is usually a 
collector of tax appointed by Government; never- 
theless the right of ownership lies with the clearer 
of the jungle and the occupant of the soil. This 
theory underlies aU legislation on land in this 
country. It is implied in the protection given to 
casual occupants, and in the right with which the 
law invests an occupant for a certain period, to keep 
possession of the land on the payment of a cus- 
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tomary rent. The zamindar, on tlie other hand^ 
practically regards himself as the owner; and hence 
there has been^ ever since the efEecting of the 
Permanent Settlement^ a perpetual straggle between 
the r^yat and the zamind^, the one insisting on the 
payment of a fixed rent^ and the other endeavonring 
to enhance that rent tmder all sorts of pretexts. 

But periodical enhancement of rent was not the 
only hardship to which the Bengal r&iyat was sub* 
jected. Cesses^ called abwabs, of various sorts were 
levied, though not authorised by law. The celebration 
of the marriage of the zamind&r's son or daughter^ 
or of the rdiyat^s son or daughter, the performance 
by the zamindar of a puja or religious ceremony, or 
the observance of the thousand-and-one social onstoms 
of the land — all these were taken advantage of by 
the landlord to exact money from the r&iyat. The 
number of these abwahs was, and, we are afraid^ 
still is in some parts of the country, so great thi^ 
the amount of money extorted in this illegal way 
far exceeded in many cases the rent justly due for 
the occupation of the soil. 

But this was not all. The zamind&r was armed 
by law with extraordinary powers, which placed the 
raiyat entirely at his mercy. One act allowed him 
to let the rent accumulate till it became so heavy 
that the raiyat was unable to pay it, and was con- 
sequently rained. Another law allowed him to dis- 
train, merely on his own declaration that the rdiyat 
intended to abscond. And a third law empowered 
him to compel the raiyat^s attendance at his cut- 
cheny, and to flog him almost to death. These two 
last Acts, usually called the pancham and the haptam, 
spread ruin and desolation throughout the country. 
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From this terrible oppression Act X., of 1859, 
delivered the Bengal raiyat. That Act, passed 
through the exertions chiefly of Mr. Edward Currie 
and Sir Frederick Halliday, abrogated the hated 
pancham and haptam. It declared that any rdiyat 
who has occupied land for more than twenty years 
can never have his rent enhanced. It declared that 
a raiyat, who has occupied land for more than twelve 
years, is entitled to receive a lease at a fair and 
equitable rate; and any enhancement of rent that 
is to be made, is to be made on certain conditions. 
It ruled that no enhancement can be made without 
a yearns previous notice, with a view to enable the 
raiyat to contest his liability. It made it com- 
pulsory on the zamindar to give a receipt for the 
rent he receives. And lastly, it declared the exac- 
tion of ahwahs to be a punishable offence. 

Such were the provisions of Act X., of 1859. 
If this act had been passed a few months earher, 
Grovinda would not have been ruined; but as the 
haptavi and the pancham had their fuU swing, hia 
property was sold to the highest bidder. Govinda 
was now perhaps in a more helpless state than at 
the time when his homestead was reduced to ashes 
by the orders of the zamindar. He had hardly 
recovered from the effects of that conflagration 
when he was plunged into fresh distress. Though 
his homestead was standing, he was rendered penni- 
less. Inexpressible was his grief, when, the morn- 
ing after the sale, he saw his house stripped, not 
only of the comforts of life — ^if a Bengal peasant 
can be said to have any comforts at all — but 
even of its necessaries. As Govinda was some- 
what undemonstrative in his nature, he did not 
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give vent to extravagant expressions of grief. He 
simply sat down on his haunclies, and, crossing 
his arms on his knees, rested his head upon them, 
and silently wept bitter tears. The women, how- 
ever, were not so quiet in their demonstrations of 
grief. They imprecated the wrath of the gods on 
the head of the zaminddr, poured maledictions not only 
on him, but on his ancestors up to the fourteenth 
generation. They cursed the very gods themselves 
for taking pleasure in heaping calamity upon calamity 
on poor people like themselves ; they violently struck 
their foreheads with the palms of their hands, and 
exclaimed, "Oh, Vidhata! why did you write all 
this on our foreheads?'^ 

Govinda, however, had no leisure to indulge in 
unavaiUng grief. He had to feed several hungry 
mouths, which, like the daughters of the horse-leech, 
were continually crying, "Give, give!^' The wants 
of his family roused him from his momentary' stupor, 
and impelled him to adopt every means in his power 
for the support of his wife and children. Of means 
he had scarcely any. He had, in fact, nothing to 
fall back upon except the good-will of the ever 
ready Golak Poddar, the money-lender. Golak 
kindly came to his rescue, and Shylock though he 
was, he was so greatly affected at Govinda's pitiablo 
situation, that, on this occasion, he lent him money 
on less interest than formerly. It took Govinda,. 
however, a long time to be restored to the state in 
which he had been before the jpancham and the 
haptam were brought to bear upon him. The debt 
pressed upon him heavily; and it was not till niuQ 
or ten years had elapsed after the auction that he 
was able to pay off the debt. The history of those 
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ten years, as it was a history of silent sufFermg and 
self-denial, I shall not here recount; thus much I 
may state, that when he paid his last instalment 
to the mahajauy he celebrated the event by giving 
a feast to his friends and relatives. 



CHAPTER LX. 

THE EPIDEMIC. 

With his breath he draws, 
A plague into his blood ; and cannot use 
Life's neoessary means, bnt he most die. 

The Tosh. 

We have seen in the last chapter that Govinda 
gradually extricated himself out of the wretched plight 
to which he had been reduced by the zamindar. It 
now seemed as if the cloud of adversity had been 
dissipated for ever, and as if Govinda was destined 
to pass the evening of his life in peace and prosperity. 
But Providence had determined otherwise. In the 
year 1870, K^nchanpur was visited by a terrible 
epidemic. That dreadful plague had years before 
manifested itself amid the marshes of the district of 
Jessorc; and year after year it had been marching 
westwards, not only decimating the population, but 
depopulating entire villages and reducing them to 
jungles, the abode of the hyena and the tiger. It 
crossed the Bliagirathi, and fell upon the towns and 
villages pleasantly situated on its right bank, and 
Lurried to untimely graves thousands of the popula- 
tion. It showed itself in the form of a wasting fever, 
which no medicines could allay. The demon of the 
epidemic stalked from village to village, from district 
to district ; and its ghastly form spread dismay and 
consternation wherever it went. Of the origin of this 

2b 
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" scourgo of God/' no rational account conld be given. 
Some people ascribed it to the rank vegetation with 
wbicL the villages had been covered; others to the 
accumulated filth of centuries ; and others still, to the 
checking of drainage by the laying on of the iron 
road. But, whatever the cause, there could be no 
question but that the epidemic carried off a large 
per centage of the population. 

East Burdwan had always been regarded as one 
of the healthiest districts in the country. The dry- 
ness of its soil, its comparative elevation, its proximity 
to that long range of hills which, under various names, 
stretches from one end of the Indian peninsula to 
the other, its freedom from rank vegetation, its want 
of stagnant pools and stagnant marshes, and its 
thorough cultivation, made it a delightful garden; 
and so salubrious was its air, and so medicinal 
its waters, that people from Calcutta and the eastern 
districts repaired to Burdwan as to a sanatarium. 
But all this was now changed. The malignant genius 
of the epidemic entered the district, and infected its 
air, and poisoned its waters, and the smiling plains 
of Burdwan were converted into scenes of suffering 
and desolation. When the first case of epidemic 
fever occurred at Kanchanpur, its inhabitants were 
filled with dismay, and though the case did not prove 
fatal, the consternation of the people did not diminish. 
The fever went from one end of the village to the 
other, killing some people, and reducing others to 
skeletons. Govinda had never seen so many people 
die in the village. Every day the solemn sound of 
^^ Hari, Hari bol ! Hari bol ! Hari ! '^ was heard in 
the streets, and announced to the terrified inhabitants 
the exit of their fellow- villagers from this transitory 
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scene. The fire at the burning tanks was not put 
out; when the remains of one man were reduced 
to ashes, those of another were ready for cremation. 
The oldest inhabitant declared that he had never 
witnessed such a dreadful visitation. Prom nearly 
every house were heard the sounds of lamentation and 
weeping; and the people in the streets looked more 
like ghosts than human beings clothed in flesh and 
blood. The physicians of the village, who followed 
the ancient Hindu method of medicine, were powerless. 
A benevolent Government was sending native prac- 
titioners of medicine, according to the European 
system, to the infected villages; and Kdnchanpur 
was fortunate enough in getting one. A charitable 
dispensary was established in the village, at which 
quinine was dealt out liberally. The native doctor 
was overwhelmed with work; he had no rest either 
by day or by night. Despite, however, his inde- 
fatigable exertions, the plague was not stayed. 

The unwelcome visitant did not for a long time 
enter the homestead of Govinda ; and as the rage of 
the epidemic was evidently abating, he congratidated 
himself on his escape. But his mother, Sundari, 
always regarded these congratulations as ominous. 
She would sometimes say, " Oh, my child, Govinda ! 
don^t say we have escaped. If you say so, we 
are sure to be attacked.^^ Sundari proved a true 
prophetess. The epidemic fever was upon Govinda^ 
and he lay prostrate for weeks. Other members of 
the family also got it, but they soon recovered. It 
was now Sundari^s turn, and she fell a victim. The 
distress of the humble family at this calamitous event 
can be more easily imagined than described, especially 
as it took place at a time when Govinda himiseK had 
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hardly regained Ms strength. " Oh gods I ^' cried he 
in extreme agony, "for what sin of mine are yon 
punishing me so severely? What dreadful sin had 
I committed in my former birth that you are visiting 
mo with such terrible afflictions ? Why do you not 
make an end of me once for all? Why torment 
me after this fashion? Why cut my body, as it 
were, into slices, and put salt into them ? Oh, Vid- 
hata ! didst thou write all this on my forehead ? Oh, 
my mother ! my dearest mother ! who never didst 
rebuke mo, who never didst speak to me angrily 
once in thy life ; Oh, thou, the best of mothers, where 
art thou gone? Where art thou gone, leaving 
thy Govinda in this forlorn state ?^' Such were 
the exclamations uttered by Govinda on this sorrow- 
ful occasion. He wept rivers of tears, and dashed 
his head on the ground. All this may seem extrava- 
gant to the English reader; but it is to be remem- 
bered that in Bengal, as in all India, the parental 
and filial affections are livelier and more intense 
than amongst the inhabitants of colder regions, and 
amongst nations who are not accustomed to the 
peculiar joint-family system of the Hindus. 

Though Govinda^s grief was sharp and poignant, 
it soon subsided. A firm belief in predestination 
reconciles the Hindu to every event in life, however 
calamitous. It was so decreed by the gods, there- 
fore it has happened — such was the thought that 
allayed Govinda^s grief. For a whole month Govinda 
was in mourning, and subjected himself to privations 
similfir to those wliich he had endured at the time 
of liis father's death. The mourning ended with the 
lierforinance of a religious ceremony. Govinda, like 
all orthodox Hindus and dutiful Hindu sons, per- 
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formed the ceremony with suitable pomp. He gave 
to every Brahman of the village a priestly fee of four 
annas. He gave a feast to all his caste-men living 
at Kanchanpur and in the surrounding villages. 
And lastly, he had to give both rice and pice to 
hundreds of poor men, beggars, and religious men- 
dicants^ who on such occasions crowd to the houses 
of all classes of Hindus. All this entailed consider- 
able expense; and as Govinda^s exchequer was 
seldom solvent, he had again to consign himself to 
the tender mercies of the eternal blood-sucker, Golak 
Poddar. The EngHsh reader may exclaim, ^' Govinda 
must have been a fool to spend money on such 
an occasion, especially as he had no money.^"' Fool 
or no fool, he had to spend it. Whether he had 
money or not is beside the point. Spend he must, 
wliether he had it or not. The customs of the 
country, the laws of Hindu society, the Hindu 
religion, all demand it. If Govinda had not made 
the usual presents and given the customary feasts, 
he would have lowered himself in the estimation of 
his caste-men. He would have been black-balled. 
There was therefore no help for it. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

THE END. 

lie calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivelled lips, 
And taints the golden ear. 

TJie Tosh. 

It is a trito saying that misfortunes never come singly ; 
they always come in clusters. This was the case 
pre-eminently with our hero, Govinda Samanta. Wave 
succeeded wave; after he had recovered from the 
shock of one, another was ready to overwhelm him. 
He had hitherto nobly kept his head above the waters, 
right manfully riding upon every wave that came 
rolling upon him in never-ending succession. But 
his strength had been exhausted by repeated exer- 
tions, and no wonder he succumbed at last under the 
terrible calamity of 1873. 

Early in the beginning of that year the eagle eye 
of Sir George Campbell discovered from the watch- 
tower of Belvidere the approach of a formidable 
enemy in the north-western corner of the territories 
over which he bore sway. He looked at the sky, 
and behold, it was brass. He looked at the earth, 
and behold, it was flint. With characteristic energy 
he blew the note of alarm. The Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook, who had been taking repose on the 
heights of Simla, after the harassing labours of the 
preceding twelvemonth, left the hiUs, and hurried 
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to tlie capital. Consultations were held; accurate 
acconnts of the state of the conntrj were called for j 
the probable magnitade and extent of the threatened 
famine were estimated; and wise plans were adopted 
for aUeviating^ if not entirely averting, the impending 
calamity* Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, millions of the population looked up 
anxiously to the skies, to discover a cloud of the 
size even of a man^s hand. But not a speck was 
seen in the blue canopy. The heavens had been 
completely shut up. When there was no doubt that 
famine would be sore in a part, at least, of Bengal, 
the supreme and the local Governments m^de extnir 
ordinary exertions to store up food for starving 
millions. Never did any Government in the world 
act, in the face of a great calamity, with fmch 
promptitude, such presence of mind, such energy, 
such considerate benevolence, as the Government of 
Lord Northbrook. And yet it is a singular &ct, that 
there are people in India, both Englishmen and 
natives, who thought that the famine was a hoax, 
that it was " got up ^' by Sir George Campbell, and 
that the show was kept up by his able successor. Sir 
Richard Temple. Such people would have believed 
in the existence of the famine, only if they had seen 
myriads of the population die of starvation. The fact 
is, the paucity of deaths was owing, not to the sUght 
character of the famine, but to the extraordinary 
energy of the Government, and to the splendid organ- 
ization of relief, which was due chiefly to the high 
administrative ability of Sir Richard Temple. 

Though the famine was not so sore in the district 
of Burdwan as it was in Behar, the population 
sufEered greatly from an insufficient harvest. 
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Govi inlaws fields at Kanchanpur did not produce a 
f<jurtli of the usual annual crop. As lie had no other 
means of support than the produce of his fields, he 
was in ^rcat distress. He had food for himself and 
his family for three months ; what was he to do for 
the reniaiiiing nine months ? He could not get work 
as a (lay-l;i])ourer in the village, as most of his fellow- 
villagurs were in equal distress with himself. There 
was tlicrcfore nothing loft for him but to go to- 
]5iirdwan, where Maharajah Mahtap Chand Bahadur 
— tlic greatest landholder in Bengal — was with 
characteristic benevolence creating work for about 
two thousand labourers every day, with a view only 
to give them relief. It was with a heavy heart, and 
with tears in his eyes, that Govinda left his home,, 
and w^ended his way towards Burdwan. He had 
never in his life hired himself out as a day-labourer^ 
He had always tilled his paternal acres, and hVed 
upon their produce. But now, in mature life, he had 
to stoop to the degradation of becoming a cooUe. 
This thought dried up his lifers blood. Like other 
labourers, lie certainly worked on the Maharajah^s 
relief works, and got his daily wages. But the^ 
thought of his degradation haunted him by ^ay and 
by night. It preyed upon his spirits. He wept day 
and night over his wretched lot. His health visibly 
declined. He was reduced to a skeleton. His heart 
was broken. And one morning he was found dead 
in his miserable hovel, far from his home and from 
those he loved. His son, on hearing the mournful 
news, hastened to Burdwan, put the remains of his 
father on the funeral pile, and reduced them to ashes.. 
Thus was Govinda delivered from all his troubles. 

THE EXD. 



GLOSSARY OP INDIAN TERMS. 



Aibovra-hMt — ^laterally, bachelor's 
rice; the dinners given to a zoazL 
shortly before his marriage. 

Aldkta, — ^Lac ; leaves or flimsy 
paper saturated with lac. 

Amcm. — ^The principal crop of rice ; 
winter rice. 

Amra. — The hog-plnm; Spondias 
magnifera. 

ATida/rmahal. — The inner part of a 

house; that is, the wcmiCki's 
apartments. 

Armwprdsaiui. — The ceremony of 
giving rice for food to an infant 
for the first time, generally per- 
formed when the child is six 
months old. 

Antirhdblwjana, — Some as Aibcura- 
hliat. 

ArJiar. — A kind of pulse (Cjtisus 
cajan). 

Aske, — ^A sort of cake made of 
pounded rice. 

Asoucha. — Ceremonial uncleanness 
consequent on a death in a 
family. 

Aavatha, — ficus religiosa. 



if topck— Bice of unboiled paddy. 

Jtkowriyd.'^A, ceremony lo called* 

from there belzig need in lit. ' 

0ight sorts of fried pnlae and. 

cowries. 
AviksdM, or Ikahk9M,i^^ ieau, 

Tpc/mty hub ndied for ezpreoriiig' . 

the juice of the sugar-cane and 

turning it into molasses. 
Au8. — Spring rice; liteEaJly, zipeiu. 

ing in a short time. 

BdibU.— The bsbool tree (Aoada. 
Arabica). 

Bdgde, — ^A low-oaste Hindu. 

Bamchi. — ^A shrub and its fmib. 

(Flacourtia sapida). 
Bahda. — ^Mimusops ElengL 
BdZd. — Ornament for the wrist. 
Bamdhu, — ^A friend. 
Bwa^gha/r, — ^The big room. 

Bcurhabi, — ^A sort of pulse (Embelfa. 
basaal). 

Bwri. — Little balls made of mashed 
pulse, dried in the son, and need 
in ourzy, or fried separately, 

.Bat.— 1*10118 indica. 
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Rittisd.—A light cako of sugar. 

Jicri. — A pair of tongs for taking 
down a pot from the hearth. 

J??id^ — Boiled rice. 
Jihvjno. — Same as Annaprdsana. 
Jihufa. — A. ghost. 

lihutanath. — Lord of ghosts: a 
name of tho god Siva. 

Bhutariya. — An oxpellcr of ghosts 
from a person possessed: an 
exorcist. 

Bihi. — A lady ; applied by Hindus 
especially to a European lady. 

Bidhitdy or Vidluitd. — Purusha. 
Tlio Creator. 

Bi'jha. — About a third part of an 
acre. 

Bi.sliuti. — A stinging plant (Tragia 
involucrata). 

Bonti. — A sickle placed erect on a 
•vvoodcn frame for chopping. 

Bonti. — An ornament for tho arm. 
Brahmadaitya. — A Brahman ghost. 
Burkunddz. — A police constable. 

Cliddar. — ^A sheet or scarf for tho 
body. 

Chandirnanda/p. — Literally the 
liouso of the goddess Chandi 
or Durga ; but it usually means 
a sitting-room in tho outer yard 
of a house. 

-Chandrahdr, — An ornament for tho 
neck. 

Charitdm/rita. — Literally, tho 
nectar of biography — a biogra- 
phical memoir of the Bengali 
reformer, Chaitanya, is so-called. 



Cha/rJcd. — Spinning-wheeL 

Chdsd. — Husbandman. 

Chaturdola, — ^A litter used far 
carrying a bridegroom or bride. 

Chhdlndtald. — ^An awning under 
which the marriage ceremony is 
performed. 

ChhaH, — ^A stick. 

Chhenchki, — ^A hodge-podge of 
vegetables. 

Chhoto.hahu, — The wife of a 
younger brother. 

Chichinga. — Snake gourd (Tricho- 
santhes anguina). 

Chira. — ^Flattened rice. 

Chongd. — ^A piece of bamboo, 
between two joints, nsed as a 
phial for oiL 

D'L — ^A bill-hook ; a husbandman's 
knife. 

Bcbdhi. — Curds. 

Daivajna. — ^An astrologer. 

Ddl. — Pulse. 

Dan. — Gift; presents. 

Danda. — The sixtieth part of one 
day and night, that is, twenty- 
four minutes. 

Ddndd-gidi. — ^The bat and ball used 
by Bengalis. 

Dhenhi. — The pedal ; instrument 
for husking com. 

Dhol. — ^A sort of drum ; tom-tom. 

Dhuti. — ^The lower garment of a 
Bengali, usually a piece of cloth 
five yards long, and a yard and a 
half broad. The dhuti of the 
lower classes is shorter and nar- 
rower. 
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JHgM or dArgMkd, — ^An oblong 
ahallow pond. 

Dowu — A low oaste Hinda, espe- 
cially engaged in making basketa 
of wiidcerwork. 

DttK. — A litter for oanveying 
women ohiefly. 

Durgd/pujcb. — ^The annual celebra- 
tion of tbe worship of the 
goddess Dnrgd. 

Oanuutck. — ^Agent of a zamind^. 

Odmehhd. — ^Bathing towel. 

Qaya tuvatha. — ^A species of Fions 
cordifolia. 

Qhdt, — ^Landing-place of a tank or 

river. 
OhataJc, — ^A professional match- 

maker. 

QhxUi, — Waterpot. 

G/ii.— Clariiaed batter. 

Oinni {QriMrU). — ^House-mother. 

Oodd. — ^A large baboon. 

{jlodhuU. — ^Literally, cours dust, 
twilight so-called, from cows 
returning from the fields in the 
evening, and kicking up the dust. 

Gopdla. — ^Neatherd ; a namo of the 
god Ejrishna. 

Gosdld. — Cow-house. 

Gosvdmi. — Literally the lord of 
cows, a spiritual director. 

Got. — ^An ornament for the waist. 

Gotama. — Founder of the Indian 
system of logic. 

Ootra. — Race, tribe. 

Guru. — Spiritual director. 

GurumahdsoA^a. — Schoolmaster. 



Hdi^, — ^Earthen pot, genezaHtj' 
used in oooking food. 

Hdri, — The sweeper-caste. 

Htmdnk, — ^Tunnerio (Oi 
loDga). 

Bobruhtt. — Literally, 
plunder, a ceremony at child, 
birth. 

Hdt, — ^Market. 

Hdt.— 'The hand. 

Hdtd. — ^An iron ladle or spoon* 

Hdtehhaai. — Striking <hi the palm 

of the band by a oane. 
Hdte. — ^In the hand. 
Hukd, — SmokingappaxatQ^bookalu 
Indmk, — One of the Hindoo gods^ 

king of Heaven. 

Jagaihampa»--A sort of drain, SD 
called from its sound. 

Jdm. — ^A tree and its fruit (Eo. 

genia jambcs). 
JMmp, — ^A mat-door, a screen 

made of palmyra leaves and split 

bamboo. 

JJmrnko, — ^An ornament for the ear. 

KdbuUyat, — Counterpart to a p&t^ 
written agreement given by 
a raiyat to a zamindar, assenting 
to the conditions on which he 
holds land. 

Kachu. — ^Arum indicum. 
Kachkari, — Cutcherry, court.honse, 
Kadmd. — A kind of sweetmeat. 
Kalam. — Eeed for writing, cala* 
mus. 

Kalai. — A sort of pulse. 
Kalasi, — ^A water-pot. 
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Kalhi. — Tobacco-bowl for tbchuka. 
Kam i'h'->'a. — God of love. 
Kaniars'il'.. — Smithy. 
KnnrJi. — A bamboo twig. 
K<ii>:'i. — A musical instrament in 

tlio form of a metallic plate, also 

tlic i)layer on it. 
KdJiilinla. — Jack tree and its fruit. 
Kaivjii. — Daughter, bride. 
Kanv' i-Siimpraddna, — Tho giving 

away of a daughter in marriage. 

Ivajidla. — Tho forehead. 

Kdrauija. — Reckoning by karis or 

shells. 

ICariinja. — A tree and its fruit 
(Pongamia glabra). 

Kdri. — Cowries, small sliellrf. 

KartiLcya. — God of war and of 

beaut V. 
Kdsfc. — Sickle. 
Kdtdri. — A bill-hook, a husband. 

man's knife. 

Iva^bd. — A tree and its fruit (Fe- 
rouia elepliantium). 

Kdihd. — A measure of land about 
four cubits square, or six feet 
long. 

Kdthdhdli. — Measurement of land. 
Kavirdj. — A physician. 

KdyasiJia. — Tho highest Sudra 

caste, the writer caste. 
Kent i yd. — A si^eciea of Cobra de 

capello, 

Khdhdr. — Food. 

Khadi. — Fried paddy. 

Kluigrd. — Species of reed (Saccha- 
rum spontaneum). 



Khaichur, — ^A kind of sweetmeat; 
literally, ponndcd fried paddy. 

KMjd. — ^A kind of sweetmeat, 

Khdjnd. — Land rent. 

Khali. — Mustard oil-cake. 

Khari. — Chalk ; ochre. 

Khdt. — A bedstead with tester- 

frames and posts for luosqnito 

curtains. 

Khenki. — An ill-natured, snarling 

woman. 
Khoka. — A male infant. 
Khonrd. — Lame. 
Khud. — Broken rice. 
Koddli. — Hoe ; spado. 
Kulin. — Iligh in rank. 
Kujputra. — An unworthy son. 
Kwul. — ^Axe. 

Lagna. — Auspicious time, astrolo- 
gically speaking. 

Ldklirdj. — Rent-free land. 

Lakshmi. — Goddess of wealth and 
beauty. 

Ldru. — Sweetmeat, especially in 
the shape of balls. 

Lavan£u-latd. — A scandent shrub 

(Limonia scandens). 
Lekhd-pard. — Reading and writing ; 

education. 
Lota. — A brass pot. 
Maharir. — ^Writer ; clerk. 
Mahdsaya. — Schoolmaster. 
MaZ. — Silver rings for the ankles. 
Mdl. — Snake-catcher, or charmer. 

Mdldkar. — Florist; dealer in 
flowers. 
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Jfomdo. — A Mnhawimaflan ghost. 
Jfaik — Forty seers, or .80 lbs. 

aYoirdiipois. 
JfafMMcU>evi.— The goddess of 

snakes. 
JTmuIal.— Head-man of a village. 

jfoia&cw^— Working of a snm (in 

arithmetio) in Ttiam,, 
Mandra. — Prayer; incantation. 
Mwoi, — Storehonse of paddy. 
KasdZ. — ^A toroh, nsaally made of 

rags soaked in oiL 
jtfti(i.— A friend. 
Mod,. — ^A Mad of sweetmeat. 
Miidi. — A grocer. 
Muga. — ^A species of pnlse (Fha- 

seolos adrens). 
Mwi. — ^Parched rice. 
Murki, — ^Parched rice soaked in 

treacle. 
^aiih, — Ring for the nose. 
Nav&rma. — ^Literally, new rice ; the 

festival of first fruits. 
Ndndd, — A large earthen vesseL 
Ndpit — A barber. 
Ndpitni, — ^A barber's wife. 
Nisi. — Night. 
Nousddar. — Sal ammoniac. 

Ojhd. — One who cures persons i)os- 

sessed, or bitten by serpents. 
Old. — A kind of sweetmeat. 
Padre. — A clergyman ; father. 
Pdgri. — Head-dress. 
Painchhd. — Bracelet. 
Pdkd. — Ripe ; complete. 

Paldkdnti. — A string of coral beads 
for the wrist. 



Paldsa. — ^Batea fixaidosa. 

PdHM. — ^A conveyance carried oa 

the shonlderg of four peoplej 

palanqaeen. 
PdncTiwn, — ^Bamboo stiok. 
Pcmchdaum. — ^The Hvcfkoed, ft 

god with five faces and SSbsen 

eyes. 

Pau.— BeteUeaf. 
P(md4t.—A learned maa. 
Pamphal. — ^An aqnatio pilant aiid' 

its fmit (Trapa bioomis). 
Papa/ya. — ^A tree and its indb 

(Carica papaya). 

Pdsd, — Ornament for the ear. 

Pdtd. — ^A docnment given by a 
zamind^r to a dayali speoifTiiig 
the conditions on which land ii 
held. 

PataZ. — ^A cncnrbitaceona fruit 
(Trichosanthes dioica). 

Pdtdli. — ^A cake of molasses. 

Pdthsdld. — School, school-honse. 

Pausha. — ^Half of December and 
half of January. 

Petni. — ^A dirty female ghost. 
Phdlgun.-^B.a]i of February and 

half of March. 
Phalsd. — A tree and its fruit 

(Grewia Asiatica). 
Phdnrd. — Misfortune or accident 

as recorded in a horoscope. 

Phdmri. — ^A subordinate police 
station. 

Phdnriddr. — A constable in chargo 
of a phanri. 

Phwthdlm, — Fried peas. 
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Pimri. — A low stool. 

Pithd. — Cako made of pounded rice. 

Pod . — naif -pound. 

Prahara. — Eighth part of day and 
night, that is, three hours. 

Prajdpati. — Creator, the god that 
presides over marriages. 

P uro hita. — Priest. 

Pdiyat. — A cultivator. 

lidkhdl. — Cowherd, shepherd. 

Eahtakamala. — The red water-lily 
(Nelumbium speciosum). 

Rdmhhari. — A sort of chalk. 

Pangmasdl. — Bengal light. 

Rdrhi. — Belonging to the country 
of Barh, the districts on the 
western side of the river Bhagi- 
rathi. 

Rasanchauki. — A sort of musical 
instrument. 

Rasagolla. — A kind of sweetmeat. 

Rdsindma. — The zodiacal, or astro- 
nomical name of a person. 

Rdydbdghini. — A tigress, metapho- 
rically used fcr a termagant. 

Rishi. — A Hindu saint. 

Rohita. — Aspeciesof fish (Cypriuus 
denticulatas). 

Sdhdsh. — ^Well-done ! 

Sadgopa. — The agricultural casto. 

Salieb. — A European. 

Saheh-loJc. — Europeans. 

Sal. — A tree (Shorea robusta). 

Sdndi. — Flute ; flute-player. 

Sdiigdt. — Friend. 

Scmkhachvmi. i — Female ghosts of 
Sankhachinni, I white complexion. 



Bcmkshipta-sdra, — ^A treatise < 
Sansk];it Grammar, used 
Western BengaL 

8a/ra, — ^A [species of reed (SaccL 
rum sara). 

Sarddr-poro. — Senior scholars in 
village school. 

Sa/resvati. — Groddess of wisdom. 

8dri. — ^Apiece of cloth about fi 
yards long and one yard bros 
worn by women. 

Sarkdr, — ^An agent ; a writer. 

Saruchakli. — ^A thin sort of ea 

made of pounded rice. 
Satya-yuga. — The true or gold 

age. 

Satranja. — ^A coajrse Indian cott 
carpet. 

Swyydtoldni, — Fee exacted by t 
friends of the bride from i 
friends of the bridegroom in tl 
Vasarghar, 

8er, — One pound avoirdnpois. 

Serkashd. — ^Working of a sum : 
sets. 

Sidd. — ^A gift of rice, pulse, vegi 
tables, oil, &o. 

8il. — Curry-stone. 
8iva. — A Hindu god, 
8kcmdakdtd. — Headless ghosts. 
Sloka. — A couplet in poetry. 
Sold, — The Indian cork-plai 

(^schynomene paludosa). 
Srdddha, — Funeral ceremonies. 

Sriphal, — ^A tree and its frn 
(Cratseva marmelos). 

Sroiriya, — ^A class of Biahznaiifl. 
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B'ubhankoi/ta. — An eminent Indian 
arithmetician. 

Sudhkashd. — Interest in arithmetic. 

Suhtdrd. — ^Venus, or the morning 

star. 
Sutihd-grilia. — The lying-in-room. 
Sutra. — Aphorisms. 
Suva/rmi'Vanik. — The banker caste. 
Tdhij. — Ornament for the arm. 
Taktaposh. — A wooden frame nsed 

for sitting on or sleeping. 
Tdl. — Borassus flabelliformis. 
Tompwd. — ^A musical instramont. 
Tarkdri. — Curry. 
Tejpatra. — A leaf (Laums cassia) 

put in curry to give flavour. 
Tol. — ^A Sanskrit school. 
Told. — Cess, fee, exaction. 
Topiwdld. — Hat-man, a person 

wearing a beaver hat, that is to 

say, a European. 
Tulasi. — The sacred basil (Ocymum 

sanctum). 
Uchhe. — A vegetable (Momordica 

muricata) . 
Ugra-ksJiatriya,. — A Sudra caste 

engaged chiefly in husbandry. 



Ulu. — An exclamation of joy made 
by women at the timeof marriage. 
TJthan, — ^The open yard of a house. 
Vdgddn. — Betrothal. 
VaidAja. — ^The medical caste. 
Va/irdgi, — ^A mendicant. 

Vaishnwva. — ^A follower of Vishnu, 
especially in the form of 
Chaitanya. 

Vdsa/rgTiar. — The room in which a 
married couple spend their first 
night. 

Vedantism. — A system of Hindu 
pantheism. 

Vijagomita.— Algebra. 

Vijcmiantra. — ^The seed-prayer, th^ 
essence of prayer supposed to bo 
expressed in certain muneaciug 
sounds. 

Vind. — ^A musical instrument. 

Visvakwrma. — The Creator, the 
Indian Vulcan. 

Taksha. — Fabulous beings in Hindu 

mythology. 
Tama. — ^The Indian Pluto. 
Ydnti. — Betel-nut-cracker. 
Zilla. — District. 
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rimri. — A low stool. 

Pithd. — Cake made of poandcd rico. 

Po.i. — Ualf-pound. 

Prahara. — Eighth part of day and 

iii^lit, that is, three hours. 
Prajdpati, — Creator, the god that 

presides over marriages. 

Puroli it a. — Priest. 

Iliiyat. — A cultivator. 

liSkhdl. — Cowherd, shcphQrd. 

liaJitaliamala. — ^Tho rod water-lily 
(Xelumbium speciosiim). 

P imlchari. — A sort of chalk. 

Jlangmasdl. — Bengal light. 

Rdrhi. — Belonging to the country 
of Barh, the districts on the 
western side of the river Bhagi. 
rathi. 

Rasanchaulii. — A sort of musical 
instrument. 

Basagolla. — A kind of sweetmeat. 

Bdsindma. — The zodiacal, or astro- 
nomical name of a person. 

Pdyahd^hini. — A tigress, metapho- 
rically used f cr a termagant. 

Rishi. — A Hindu Eaint. 

Rohita. — A species offish (Cypriuus 
denticulatus). 

Sdhdsh. — Well-done I 

Sad/jopa. — The agricultural caste. 

SaJich. — A European. 

Saheh-lok. — Europeans. 

8dL — A tree (Shorea robusta). 

Sdndi. — ^Flute ; flute-player. 

Sdngdt. — Friend. 

Scmkhachvmi. ( — Female ghosts of 
Sanhhachinni. i white complexion. 



Sahkshipta'Sdra. — ^A treatise <tt 
Sanskot Grammar, used in 
Western BengaL 

Sara, — ^A Ispecies of reed (Saocb»- 
rum sara). 

Sarddr-poro. — Senior scthdlarB in a 
village school. 

Saresvati, — Groddess of wisdom. 

8dri. — ^A piece of cloth about five 
yards long and one yard brood, 
worn by women. 

Sarkdr. — ^An agent ; a writer. 

Saruchakli. — ^A thin sort of cake 
made of pounded rice. 

Satya-yuga. — The true or golden 
age. 

Satranja. — ^A coarse Indian cotton 
carpet. 

Sayydtoldm. — ^Fee exacted by the 
friends of the bride from the 
friends of the bridegroom in the 
Yisarghar. 

8er, — One pound avoirdapois. 

Serkashd, — ^Working of a sum in 
sers. 

Sidd. — A gift of rice, pnlse^ vege- 
tables, oil, &c. 

8il. — Curry-stone. 

8iva. — ^A Hindu god. 

8kcmdakdtd. — ^Headless ghosts. 

Sloka. — ^A oonplet in poetry. 

8old, — ^Tho Indian cork-plant 

(^schynomene palndosa). 
Srdddha, — Funeral oeremonies. 
SripJuU, — ^A tree and its froit- 

(Cratssva marmelos). 
Sroiriya.'^A class of ^^r^**"""*- 
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Bubhankasra, — ^An eminent Indiaii 
arithmetioiaii. 

ISfiuUaslbd.— Interest in aritlimetio. 

Bukkbtd^-^Yemia, [or the morning 
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SutOtd-^riha, — ^The lying-in-room. 

Subnk — ^Aphorisms. 

SMvatrna^Va'nik. — ^The banker caflte. 

TOnj^ — Ornament for the arm. 

Taktagpoah, — A wooden frame nsed 
for sitting on or sleeping. 

Tdl, — BorasBiis flabelHformis. 

Tmngpurd, — A musical instrament. 

TarJedri. — Curry. 

Tejjp<Ura, — ^A leaf (Laurus cassia) 
put in ciUTj to g^ve flavour. 

ToU, — ^A Sanskrit school. 

Told. — CesSy fee, exaction. 

Topiwdld. — Hat-man, a person 
wearing a beaver hat, that is to 
saj, a European. 

Tuiasi. — The sacred basil (OcTmum 
sanctum). 

Uchhe. — ^A vegetable (Momordica 
muricata). 

Ugrok'lcshatrvya. — A Sudra caste 
engaged chiefly in husbandry. 



UZu.— An fl^jamaticii of joy mad» 
by women ali^ timeof m«xiage. 
Uthan. — ^The qpcA yard of » house. 
Vdgddn, — ^BetrothaL ' ^ 
ViUdycb. — ^The medical oaflie. 
Foird^.— -A mendicant. 

FaisAiMMxi.— A follower of Vlahria^ 
especiany in the form tf ■ 
Ohaitanya. 

Vdsarg7ui/r, — ^The room in whieh a "^ 
married couple spend their fttat 
night. 

VedomUsm, — ^A lystem of BindiL 
pantheism. 

Fva^Fonito.— Algebra. 

Vijamwntnkr^The seed-piayer, th^ 
essence of prayer supposed to be 
expressed in certain umneacing 

sounds. 

Vind, — ^A musical instrument. 

Visvaka/rma. — ^The Creator, the 
Indian Yulcan. 

Taksha. — Fabulous beings in Hindu 
mythology. 

Tama. — ^The Indian Fluto. 

Tdm,ti. — ^Betel-nut-oracker. 

Zilla. — ^District. 
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